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“AGRICULTURE IS THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST USEFUL, AND MOST NOBLE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN,”—Wasuinecron. 
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PERCHERON STALLION—Importep sy Jerr. K. Cuark, St. Louris, Mo.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The interest excited in Percheron horses by 
articles which appeared in the  Agriculturist 
some time since led Mr. Jeff. K. Clark, of Mis- 
souri, who was on the point of starting for 
Europe, to give especial attention to these 
horses while in France. He returned a few 
months since, bringing with him two stallions 
and two mares, which we saw while in New 
York, and were so struck with the beauty of 
one of the stallions that we had him photo- 
graphed and engraved for the Agriculturist. 
The horse is five years old, 15'], hands high, of 





anearly uniform dark iron-gray color, obscurely 
dappled. He is an animal of immense power, 
and very solid and heavy for his hight; not 
fat, and notin the least logy in his gait ; spirited, 
but docile and gentle. The photograph not 
only represents the horse correctly, but also the 
yard in which he was kept for several days. 
White spots on the back and shoulders indi- 
cate old harness galls, and that, as a colt, the 
horse was put to hard labor. This is, and for 
hundreds of years has beea, the custom in 
Perche, and thus, it is claimed, a natural selec- 





tion of the best breeding animals is constantly 
made; for, of course, those, both horses and 
mares, which cannot stand the hard, steady 
work they are put to, are not used as breeders. 
Even the young stallions are constantly man- 
aged and worked by women, and thus, in the 
course of generations, a docility and mildness 
of disposition become inbred, which is one of 
the most interesting peculiarities of this breed. 
We are exceedingly pleased with the Per- 
cherons, and fully believe that they are des- 
tined to be of great service to our agriculture, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


BEST TERA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaying out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist,—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

24.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer selis it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

Gth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer sellsit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these rranT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clabs thronghout the country, 
consumers ia all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, “ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 


tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
‘They are sold at cargo prices, the same as_ the Company sell 
themin New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # tb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per hb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HY808 (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
ound. 

unCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas-of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 





GROUND ©OFF; 25c., 80c,, 35c., best 40¢c. per pound. 
Hotels, “house keepers, and Families who 
use large q of can economize in that, article 
by using our FRE BRE AST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which the low 80c. per und, and 
Ben Be. te ib. (Unroastes), S80., 900. 

- * ) ? ” 
33¢., best.85¢. per ID, - as: Ba 
‘at » 3 





NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 
From the American Agriculturist, N. Y. City. 


“The Great American Tea Company,” 31 and 33 Vesey- 
street, advertised in our columns, though doing an immense 


business all over the country, has not even been complained | 


of tous more than twoor three times in as many years. 


On this account, as well as for other reasons we have pre- | 


viously stated, we believe general satisfaction is given to 
their customers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
the swindJing fraternity have started or pretend to have 
started other “Tea Companies,”—some copying very near- 
ly the advertisements. etc., of the old company. Some of 
these we know to be humbugs (one was noted last month,) 
and as to others we have not evidence suflicient to war- 
rant us in admitting their advertisements. 





N. B.—jINHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COsT 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 


DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- | 


ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 





Caution.—<As some concerns, in this city and other | 
| own risk, All checks, &c., must be made payable to the = 


places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Office Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment, This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. $4 and 33 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATON, 


658 Broadway (Corner of Bond-St,) New York. 

THE MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF ASSO- 
CIATION is organized under the General Laws of the State 
of New York. 

OpsEcT.—The object of this Association is to secure a cash 
payment, within forty days after the death of a member, of 
as many dollars as there are members in the class to which 
he or she belongs, to his or her heirs. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES.—The membership fees are Six Dollars 
at joining (for which a policy will be furnished), and one 
dollar and ten cents on the death of each member, of which 
due notice will be given. One dollar from each member 
goes to the widow or heirs of the deceased member, and the 
ten cents for expenses of collecting, 

INVESTMENTS.—The By-Laws‘of the Association require 
that one-third of the money received as new membership 
fees shall be made a sinking fund to meet payments falling 
due by the delinquencies of members,*This fand+is held by 
the National Trust Company, and will be invested in United 
States Bonds or real estate, or bond and mortgage upon New 
York City property, which pueey shall be double the 
value of the money so loaned. 

THE FuNDs.—The remaining two-thirds, after paying the 
expenses of the Association, shall be invested in real estate 
in the City of New York, or in bond and mortgage on prop- 
erty in the City of New York, the interest of which shall go 
to pay the current expenses of the Association, If a deceas- 
ed member leaves no heir, the money becomes the property 
of the Association, with the proviso .that_ the expenses of 
burial shall be paid out of such funds—said expenses, how- 
ever, not_ to exceed one hundred dollars. 

A member failing to pay his tee of one dollar and ten cents 
within thirty days from date of notice forfeits all claims 
pen the Association, and also forfeits all money previously 





paid. 

When members choose they can send Eleven Dollars to the 
Treasurer to prepay their fees, which sum will pay for ten 
deaths, thus saving the trouble of sending $1.10 each time. 
No man is so poor that he cannot pay Six Dollars now and 
$1.10 occasionally, thus securing $3,000 to his heirs. The 
average number of dollars each person will have to pay to 
secure $5,000 will be $30 per year, a little over 50 cents per 
week. This makes this mode of insurance cost about one- 
sixth what they would have to pay any regular Insurance 
Capen y for a $5,000 policy. 

This Company is divided into ten classes for men and ten 
classes for women. As soon as these classes are filled, ten 
new classes will be formed. Men and women are not allow- 
ed in the same classes, Every thing is done to make each 
class equal. 


| money must be a paper giving the applicant’s ful 


| favor of—Post-Office address—Town, y, } 
| a Medical Certificate, setting forth the physical condition 


| applicant is a proper person to be insured. Blank forms of; 


| doing he benefits himself. 


| petency upon his death. 






















“ "43 “ “ 2 “ | 
“ Dd “ “ 80 “ 35 
+ E “ “ 85 “ 40 
“ F “ “ 40“ 45 o 
of ( t “ 45 “ 50 “ 
“ H “ “ 50 55 “ 
I “ “ 55 “ 60 “ 
‘ K “ “ 60 “ 65 

The classes for women are the same as above, Any 9 

that is found to give his or her age wrong will be expq 


and the moneys paid forfeited to the Association. : 
class is limited to 5,000 members. Each person pays six dok 7 
lars upon becoming a member, and one dollar and ten centg | 
each time a member dies belonging to the same class he op © 
she may be a member of. 
A member of one class cannot be assessed this dollar if q@ 
memberjor another class dies. Hach class is INDEPENDENP | 
having no connection with any other. 2 
ILLUSTRATION.—Class *“*A” has 5,000 male members, 4 
member dies, The Association paysover within forty days — 
$5,000 to the widow or heirs, and the remaining members for. 
ward one dollar and ten cents each to the Association to re. 
imburse it. Failing to send this sum, they forfeit to the Ag.’ | 
sociation all moneys paid, and the Association supplies anew © 
member to fill the place of the retiring one. 
ADVANTAGES.—The advantages of this Association over 
outnery Life Insurance Companies are: no panics can break.” 
it; the fees are so small, and required to be paid at such™ 
long intervals, that any man Can secure to his family a com.” 










How TO BECOME MEMBERS.—Any one desiring to become | 
a member must send Six Dollars, in Check, Bank Draft, Pogt-3 
al Order, or by Express, the expressage being paid by the 
applicant. Under no circumstances will the_Association be © 
responsible Sor moneys sent but in this way. Persons paying | 
otherwise than by check, postal-orders, or draft, do it at their _ 




















order of W. S. CARMAN,. Treasurer. sgn pel the 
name--A 
—Birthplace — Present Occupation—Who the Policy is in® 
County, State. Also 
and whether, in opinion of the Doctor examining, the 
application for membership will be sent upon appli 
ye gents are not allowed to receive money butin the form 
of a check, draft, or postal-order, made payable tothe order 
of W.S CARMAN, Treasurer. _ : 
Each member ought to try toomake new members,—by 80 
All communications should be addressed F 
MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF ASSOCIATION,@ 
658 Broadway (Cor. of Bond Street.) 
E. McMurpy, 
Exison T. WriGut, Prest. Star Metal Co. 
W.S. CarMan, Prest. Stuyvesant Bank. 1 
H. W. Fonrp, Cashier, Bank of the Republic, © 
L. W. MURRAY, b 
E. McMurpy, President. 
ELson T. Wriaut, Vice-President. 
W.S. CARMAN, Treasurer. 
Lewis SANDERS, Secretary. 
JOHN A. RoBINsON, M. D., Bram. Physician, 
Q. R. Gray, M. D., Examining Physician, 
A General Agent wanted for each State and Territory. 4 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States and Can-4 
adas. Members participate in all dividends. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes § 
plans and advice for laying out Public and P1 te grounds 
of every description. Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, O.S. tlubbell, Phil 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES— 
For Farm, MINING or MECHANICAL purposes. These” 
machines require no brick work; mounted on legs they. are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHOPS, FOUNDERIES OF | 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapted: 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAWING, &c. See 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 
(2-Circulars with description and prices furnished on a 

plication to A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. 


Early Rose Potatoes, | 


We have a superior stock of this celebrated potato, which 
we offer this fall at very attractive rates, Our stock can be 
implicitly relied upon for its genuineness. Send for Ciren- 7 
lar and price list, EDWARD BURGESS, i 


r 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES: | 


OFFICERS: 





















RAPE WINES. — Iona, Martha, Salem,: 
Ives, Concord, Delaware, Norton, and 40 other kinds, 
GRAPE Woop, full supply. Kittatinny and Clarke Rasp) 
berries. Early Rose and Goodrich Potatoes. Descriptive) 
and Price List ready. M. H, LEWIS 


Sandusky, Ohio, - 
FREE! 
$200 4 





Our New Catalogue of Emproved 

TENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 
MONTH is being made with them 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. : 








WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 
- ELGIN WATCHES, 1 
THE NATIONAL WATCH CO, ELGIN, ILL. 


NATIONAL WatTcrH CoMPANY: 


Having carefully examined and tested your Watches, we find them perfect in all their parts, of fine finish, and well 
adapted to the wants of the time-keeping public. W£ CONSIDER THEM THE BEST MADE WATCHES IN AMERICA, FOR 
PRICE, and equal to the finest European Watches, for accurate time, THAT COST DOUBLE OR THREE TIMES THE MONaTS 
We cheerfully recommend them to all parties wishing good time-keepers. : 
D. UNTERMEYER & CO., 
H. OPPENHEIMER & CO., 
GILES BRO. & CO., 

W. M.& J.B. MAYO, 


WENDELL & HYMAN, 
B. F. NORRIS & CO., 
NOWLIN & McELWAIN, 
C. F. HAPPEL & CO., 


Cut0aGo, October 2ist, 1867. ~~ 


THE 


a 


A. H. MILLER, & 
MORSE, RODDIN & HAMILTON, 
W. H.C. MILLER & CO., a 
M. KRONBERG & CO. : 





The names above will be recognized as the leading Jewelers of Chicago. They hayeno pecuniary interest in the Com- : 
pany, but freely testify as to the genuine merits of the Watches, which for the past year have been sold by them. Address , 


NATIONAL WATCH CO., 159 & 161 Lake-st., Chicago 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp & Co,, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 cach. Papers are addressed to each name, 


rAALAU i i a a a a 


EXCELSIOR! 


A Long Step Forward and 
Upward. 


HUNDRED 


different kinds of 


ONE 


Most Valuable 
PREMIUMS, 


Of most of which there is an unlimited 
supply, so that one or more can be easily 
obiained at every Post-Office in the United 
States and British Americas yes, and in 
foreign lands, (Last year we sent premi- 
ums to the West Indies, to the Pacific Is= 


lands, to Australia, and elsewhere abroad.) 


Every Article offered is warranted of the 
very best kind and true to the description. 
Whe terms and conditions are so liberal 
that almost any body desiring it can get 
one or more of the valuable articles, 
Don’t fail to examine the whole list, make 
a choice of what you want most, and 


then can get it free of charge. 


you 

This year, we propose to do something 
towards improving the Stock of our Couns 
try, and we add to our list valuable pure- 
blooded Breeding Animals, selected from 
the herds of some of the most reliable 
breeders of our country. These animals 
may be obtained by individuals, or for 


common use by the farmers of a neigh- 


borhood clubbing together. We offer 
PURE BRED 
SHORT-HORN _ BULLS, 
AYRSHIRE BULLS, 
ALDERNEY BULLS, 
COTSWOLD RAMS, 


OF THE VALUE OF OVER $4,000. 


Also about $2,000 worth of Pure- 
bred Poultry, in part directly imported 
from the best foreign stock. Among these 
are ten pairs each (except Brahmas) of 


La Fleche— Houdans—Creve- 
ceur—Black Spanish — Light 
Brahmas— Dark Brahmas — 
Gold-laced Sebrights, etc. 











Our Premium list this year contains 
nearly all the valuable articles offered 
last year, of which about $20,000 worth 
were distributed among our readers, and 
were received with great satisfaction ; 
and in addition to the above novelties 
we add the following: Watches, 
of A No. 1 quality, made expressly for 
our premium list by the American 
Watch Company; Early Rose Potatoes ; 
Sets of Field Croquet, etc. Full details 
will be found in the following pages, 


This is no Prize or Gift Enterprise. 
We simply offer these articles as Pre- 
miums to those who send in the specified 
clubs of subscribers. See particulars. 


EXPLANATION.—Onur immense cireulation en- 
ables us to do things on a grand scale, and doing thus, 
adds again to our circulation. We spend large sums for 
engravings, for collecting information, etc., and it costs 
no more for all these to supply half a méléon subscribers 
than it would half a thousand. There is but one office, 
one set of editors, engravers, etc., to be supported. There- 
fore we can furnish a superior paper at an exceed- 
ingly low price.... We expend all the subscription money, 
and tens of thousands of dollars more, in simply getting 
up and furnishing the paper itself, and yet make a Sie 
factory profit, besides paying all the premiums. Our un- 
precedented circulation makes every line very valuable to 
advertisers, who gladly paya large price to reach so many 
people—especially as they know we shut out humbugs 
and unreliable parties from our advertising columns. 
So our advertisements furnish money to pay premiums; 
the premiums get more subscribers; more subscribers 
add to the value of the advertisements, and thus we get 
more money for more premiums. The whole thing is 
simple, and only requires courage and enterprise to carry 
it out. Everybody gets a very good and very cheap paper ; 
and thousands of people get good premium articles—just 
such as they want—simply by making up clubs of sub- 
scribers. Your opportunity to do this, Reader, is just as 
good as that of any other person in the world. What 
premium will you have? Further on we tell how to get it. 


It Pays DOUBLY to try for our Pre- 
miums. A few odd hours’ work, with a copy 
of the paper to show, will collect enough sub- 
scribers to secure one of the fine articles in 
our list. Asa business, some Gentlemen, several 
boys, and many Ladies, canvassed for subscribers, 
received various premiums, sold them for cash, and 
One Lady thus made $1,200 in 
Others made 


made high wages. 
less than 6 months the past year. 
$150 to $250 cach, in single months.—Again, Evy- 
erybody that circulates the Agricullurist, and thus 
gets more people to reading and thinking, is doing 
a good work for the country. Twenty-five copies 
circulating in a neighborho<d will stimulate 
thought and enterprise that will soon increase 
the value of all the property in the place. 


Presents.— Many persons make up clubs 
and secure our premium articles, as sewing 
machines, silver sets, etc., for presents to a 
wife or friend. Many neighborhoods make up 
clubs for sewing machines to be given to poor 
widows, or toa Pastor’s wife. Scholars unite and 
get a Watch for a teacher, a Melodeon for their 
school roem, and so on. ‘ 


[In the following table is given the price of each artt- 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50 a year, and at the lowest club rate of $1 a year. The 
descriptions of the articles are given in the pages following.) 



























Table of Premiums and Terms, —¢ rea of 
= Sa 

For Volume 28—(1869). 33 seribers 
&|\required 

Open to all-—-No Compctition, ce Fo | at 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, Prost $1.50] $1. 
1—Short-horn Bull, “ Clansman,"....... + «8500 00)}| 425) 1250 
2—Short-horn Bull, “ Matcotm". 2.778500 00|| 433 1250 
3—Ayrshire Bull, “ Werner.” ........00c00. 250 06)| 250| 700 
4—Ayrshire Bull, “ Duke of Hartford”. .$200 004) 220, 650 
5—Ayrshire Bull, ** McKeown,” ........ .. 8200 00|] 220) 650 
6—Ayrshire Bull, * Malvern,” .........0006 $200 00|| 220! 650 
7—Ayrshire Bull, “ Dugal Grant,”.......$150 00|| 180) 525 
8—Ayrshire Bull, “ Johnny Groat,” .$150 00|| 180) 525 
9—Ayrshire Bull, * John Brown,” -$150 00/| 180) 525 
10—Ayrshire Bull Calf ........0005 ..880 00/| 96) 825 
11—Ayrshire Bull Calf... -$80 00)| 96, 32% 
12—Alderney Bull, * Wachusett.” - $300 00)| 280! 840 
13—Alderney Bull, “ Ascutney, .......ececes 200 00|| 220) 650 
14—Alderney Bull, “* Ossipee,” ......... eee 8200 920 650 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alleghany,”........... 200 | 650 
WG—Cotswold RAM. ......cccccccceecerecccocs 200 Sy 650 
BF COPIOIS. TIGR. 6 isis cedoctscvvescoescncce 200 00); 220) 650 
18—Cotswold Ram........ cg Malaka dinae ¢ $100 110; 880 
WD— Cotswold BAM, .ccvicrvcccccsceccccsveece $100 110) 350 
RBO— Cotswold Erle... cccceccseeccceeesseses - +» $100 110; 850 
BI—Cotscold Brve......ccvcccseseccversseccce $100 00|| 110| 850 
22—La Fleche Fowls, one Pair 40 00)| 50) 150 
23—Houdan Fowls, one Pair. . 40 50) 150 


24—Crevecaur Fowls,one Pair...... 
25—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair. 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair’....... 
27—Brahmas, Dark, one Pair......... % 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams, one Pairs} 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three lb. parcel)... 
30--Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds)... 
31—Flower Seedsjor a Family (100 kinds)... $ 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)......¥: 
33—Set of Field Croquet. ...c.cccccesececcscecs $ 
34—Seiwing Machine (Wheeler & sage 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... ..$55 C0|| 60) 240 
36—Serwing Machine (Howe Machine Co.) ..$60 00|| 67 270 
37—Sewing Machine (florence)............. $63 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 90 
39—Sewing Machine (Wilicox & Gibbs)..... =o 00|| 60 
. 860 


22 


nine ten 
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40—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon).. 00}| 67) 270 
41— Washing _ Machine (Doty’s)........ $14 00)| 21; 70 
42—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) $10 00 588 
43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) 00!| 66 225 


44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do 

































45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) 90 
46—One Dosen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... 00)/ 13, 45 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....$12 00}! 19 65 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$12 00|| 19 65 
49—Tea Knires and Forks( Patterson Bres,)$20 00|| 80 97 
50—Table Knives and Forks (do, do.)....$24 00|| 26 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do. do.),... #5 00|| 13 87 
52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G. A.Prince & Co.'s) $67 00|| 78 295 
53—Nelodeon, 5-octare (do, do.)......$112 00)| 188 400 
54—Piano, Splendid 7-oct. (Steinway & Sons) $650 00|\ B40 1600 
55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co.,)$450 00|| 880 1150 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)... 849 60 150 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co) $100 09|| 110 350 
58—Doubie Bbi.Gun (Cooper, Harris & 17.,)¥80 00 4 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..$60 00 7 «6270 
60—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).....cc000.- $44 50)| 60 190 
61—Case of Mathematical Instruments,..... $900)! 18 55 
62—Case of Mathematical Instruments,....$15 00|| 22 75 
63 — Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warrend Spadone) $4 50|| 11. 85 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do, do.). 50/| 14 42 
65—DBarometer AL ercurial)....$12 00|' 19 65 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).....$18 00|\| 27 90 
67—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.2...... $125 00|| 150 450 
6S8—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, ete,...... -$19 50|| 29 9 
69— Collins & Co.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow... .$25 00|| $8 120 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's)... --. $500)} 18 87 
7i—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co 7 00}; 21. 7 
72—Building Blocks (Crandall)... 00 6 2 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen. 00]; 12 48 
74—American. Cyclopedia (Appieton's) 00}; 96 325 
75— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dictionary$12 00||_ 19, 5 
76—Any Pack Volume Agriculturist \_.. $1 7% + 20 
7Z—Any Tiro Back Volumes do. |B $350 | 29 
7T8—Any Three do. do. ; = & 5 25)| 13) $8 
79—Any Four do. do. do. $3 700)| 15 47 
80—Any Five do. do. do. = 75|| 17 54 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) 5 
81—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVIT —. $21 00}} 31, 98 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50 24 
83—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. :3 00 36 
84—Any Threedo. do. do. SS $7 50)| 16, 48 
85—Any Four do. do, do. = 2810 00]| 18° 60 
86—Any Five 0, do, do, § = $12 50|; 21; 
—( Each add'l Vol. at same rate) & | 
87—Twelve Volk. XVI to XXVII 00}; 42 128 
88—A $10 Library (YourChoice).. } £, $10 00|| 18, 58 
89—A B15 Library do., .. | 3% $15 00)) 24) 85 
90—A 820 Library do. S& $20 00] S81 106 
91—A $25 Library do. 1. | & S825 00]| 38) 1235 
92—A $30 Library do. . he 00]; 44° 144 
93—A $35 Library do. =i 00}; 50 162 
—A Library do. gs 00}| 56 177 
95—A $45 Library do, . 45 00); 62 192 
96—A 850 Library do. ie ES 50 00]; 68 207 
97—A Library do. 2: | $% $60 00|| 80 237 
98—A B75 Library do. +» | p87 00)| 100 22 
99—A 8100 Library do. an => 100 00|| 125) 360 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.)|| .. | .. 


2 Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 to 
100 inclusive, will cach be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories, 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the reciptent only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 

Read and carefully note the following 
Items: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by ono 
person count together, though from ono or a dozen 
different Post-Offices.. But... () State with each name 
or list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(¢) Send the names’ as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper 
at once, You can have any time, from one to six months, 
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to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(d) Send 
the exact money with cach Jist of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts... (¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(f) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefally and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
2c. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(7) Remit moncy 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of them is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pre=- 
ence of the Postmaster and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


READ THE 
Description of the Premiums, 


Nos. 1 to 98.—Breeding Animals. 
General Note.—While there is an ample supply of 
nearly all other premium articles, the supply of animals 
ia necessarily limited to the specimens named below, and 
our rule will be to furnish each one to the first party 
ealling for it, with the specified number of subscribers. 


Nos. I. 2. — Short-Horn Balls. — 
These two splendid anima!s are from the most celebrated 
herd in America, that of Mr. Jas. O. SHELDON, Geneva, 
N. Y., which is abundant guarantee of their quality and 
yalne. The Short-horns, or Durhams, are distinguished 
for their very large size, rapid growth and maturity, and 
easy fattening. They are the best beef cattle in the world 
for profit of raising. This breed has received more care and 
study than all others taken together. One of these bulls 
introduced any where will tell greatly upon the future 
character of all the stock brought under its influence. 

No. 1.—Clansman.—Red, calved May 2ist, 1868. 
Stre, Royal Duke of Oxford, 4337 Am. H. B. Dam, Ca- 
denza, by Lord Mayor of. Oxford, 4954, whose _ lineage 
is traced through the bulls Duke of Gloster, Lord Brawith, 
Prince Ernest, Cossack, Miracle, Matchem, Fitz Remus, 
to Cato (119) and Whitworth (695), many of them famous 
sires of superior stock.—Price $500. 

No. 2.—MalcoIm.—Rich roan; calved May ist, 
1868. Sire, Baron of Oxford, (28376 E. H. B.) Dam, Mano- 
Ja, by 2d Duke of Thorndale (17748), her pedigree running 
back to those old worthies Nell Gwynne, and Princess by 
Favorite, and to the famous bulls Hubback, Snowdon’s. 
Masterman’s, and the Studley bull—in all 19 recorded 
Herd Book crosses |—Price $500. 


Nos. 3 to 11.—Ayrshire Bulls.— 
Ayrshires are especially distinguished for the milking 
qualities of the cows, which uniformly yicld milk in 
large quantity and msually rich. The steers and dry 
cows make exccllent beef. Their size is medium, and 
colors usually red and brown, spotted with white. The 
animals offered are selected from two of the best herds 
inthe country. That of Mr. Wm. Birnie, of Springfield, 
Mass., is one of the oldest and most celebrated, while 
that of the Messrs. 8. M. & D. WeLts, of Wethersfield, 
Ct., has a more recent fame. The cows of the latter herd 
probably give a larger quantity of milk, the year through, 
than any other equal number of cows in the country. All 
Ayrshires give a large quantity of milk compared with the 
amount of feed. The bull Aleck Cristie, sire of all the 
animals offered from the Messrs. WELLS’ herd, is out of 
Dolly 3d, whose yield of milk the present year averages as 
follows: March, 48 Ibs. per day; April, 501% Ibs. ; May, 
54; June,54%; July,49; Aug. 46. The milk of Aug. 9th, 
10th, 11th, and morning of 12th, 34% days, made 7 Ibs. of 
butter. Greatest yield of milk in one day, 57 Ibs. 


BRED BY MESSRS. S. M. & D. WELLS. 


No. 3. — Werner, brown and white, calved April 
8, 1868. Sire, Aleck Cristie, ont of Dolly 3d., by John An- 
derson. Dam, imported Queen 2d, winner of four first 


prizes in Scotland. Price, $250. 

No. 4. — Bull Calf, Duke of Hartford, 
red with little white, calved June 2d, 1868. Sére, Aleck 
Cristie. Dam, Flora 3d., winner of first Prize of N. E. 
Ag'l. Soc. at New Haven, 1868. Grand-dam, Flora 24d.. 
winner of 1st Prize of N. E. Ag’l. Soc. in 1864; Great 
Grand-dam, imported Flora, winner of 1st Prem. and 
Sweepstakes ef N. E. Ag’l. Soc. in 1866. Price, $200. 

No. 5.—Bull Calf, MecKeown, red and white, 
calved Ang. ist, 1868. “Sire, Aleck Cristie. Dam, im- 
ported Minna. Price, $200. 

No. 6.—Bull Calf, Malvern, red and white, 
calved April 28, 1868. Sire, Aleck Cristie. Dam, Daisy, 8. 
Price, $290. 

BRED BY MR. BIRNIE. 


No. 7. Dugal Grant, dark brown and white, 
dark about the head, calved Jan. 1.1866. Sére, Malcom, 
254. Dam, imported Miss Morton, 153. Price, $150. 

No. 8.— Johnny Groat, red, and white in 
large spots, calved Feb. tst, 1866, Sire, Honest John, 
199. Dam, Sue, 789. Price, $150. 

No. 9.—John Brown, red and white, calved 
Aug. 30th, 1867. Sire, Honest John, 9. Dam, Pegzgie, 
691. Price, $150. 











No, 10.—Bull Calf, red and white, calved Sep- 
tember 6, 1868. Sére, Honest John, No. 199 in Ayrshire 
Herd Book; Dam, Peggie, 691. Price, $80. 

No. 411.—Bull Calf, red and white, calved Ang. 
ISth, 1868. Sire, Honest John, 199. Dam, Dolly Dutton, 
345. Priee, $80. 


Nas. EI2 to 15.—Alderney Bulis.— 
This valuable breed is distinguished for richness of 
milk, and golden yellow, waxy, high-flavored butter. 
The cows are almost always yrood, and occasionally deep 
milkers; size below medium; colors various; skin rich 
orange yellow. Steers and dry cows fatten easily. Those 
offered as premiums are selected from the herd of Mr. 
James P. Swarn, of Bronxville, N. Y., one of the oldest 
Alderney breeders in the United States, who has spared 
no pains to improve his stock in every way. These are 
bred with the highest fancy marks—no white spots ; 
noses, mouths and tongues black. 

No. 12.—Wachusett.—French gray and black; 
calved March, 1867; sire, imported Bashan; dam, Hoey, 
by imported Saturn, out of imported Lophorn. Price, $250. 

No. 13.—Ascutney.—Brown, with squirrel-gray 
hairs; legs fawn color; calved March 17, 1868; sire, im- 
ported Bashan ; dam, Bronx 2d, by imported Saturn, out 
of imported Bronx. Price, $200 

No. 14. — Ossipee. — Dark brown, with squirrel 
hairs: legs dark fawn: calved March 14, 1868; sére, im- 
ported Bashan; dam, Islip, by Maitland bull, out of Bird 
cow. (Imported.) Price, $200. 

No. 15.— Alleghany. — Blackish-brown, with 
squirrel hairs; legs dark fawn; calved March, 1868; sire, 
imported Bashan; dam, Katy 8d. by Derby; he by im- 
ported Saturn, out of Lophorn, Price, $200. 


No. 16 to 21.—Cotswold Sheep. — 
Long-wools.—One of the largest mutton breeds. Rams 
frequently weigh 400 pounds or more. This breed is fa- 
mous for early maturity, large size, and ease of fattening. 
The quality of the mutton is good ; the wool is very long 
and silky, and ** common long combing” is now bringing 
the highest price of any wool in the market. The ftock of 
Mr. Burpett Loomis, of Windsor Locks, Ct., from which 
our premiums are selected, has sweptall the chief prizes 
for long wool sheep, at the New England Agricultural 
Society fairs, from 1865 to the present year. Mr. L. has 
made repeated importations from the best English flocks. 
Thggsire of all but one of the sheep offered is Emperor 
2d,Hred by Robert Garne, North Leach, England, and 
purchased at his sale when a yearling for 130 guineas / 

No. 16.—Cotswold Ram (No. 45.) Got by im- 
ported Emperor 2d, out of imported ewe bred by Robert 
Garne, Esq. Price $200. 

No. 17.—Cotswold Ram (No. 48.) Got by im- 

orted Emperor 2d, out of ewe imported from flock of 
obert Garne, Esq. Price $200. 

No. 18.—Cotswold Ram (No. 2.) By imported 
Senator, out of ewe by ram bred by F. W. Stone, Can- 
ada, (Senator was bred by Robert Garne, Esq., and won 
the prize for best ram of any age at the New England Fair 


in 1868. Also first prize as a twoyear old. Price, $100. 
No. 19.—Cotswold Ram (No. 30.) Got by im- 


er Emperor 2d, out of ewe bred from imported stock. 
rice $100. 

No. 20.—Cotswold Ewe. By imported Emperor 
2d, out of ewe bred from imported stock. Price $100. 


No. 21.—Cotswold Ewe. By imported Emperor 
2d, out of ewe bred from imported stock. Price $100. 


Nos. 22 to 28.—Choice Fow ls. — The 
120 fowls offered as premiums are from the yards of Mr. 
Jno. H. Maspett, of Tarrytown, N. Y., one of the most 
successful and careful breeders of our acquaintance. 
A rare opportunity is here offered for obtaining very su- 
perior fowls of some of the most highly prized breeds. 
.... La Fléche, Houdan, Creveceurs, (French Fowls,) large, 
easy fattening, excellent for the table, and persistent 
layers—great favorites, are all imported or bred direct 
from imported stock .... Black Spanish, (full white 
faces,) stand first as constant layers, very ornamen- 
tal and stylish, require warm winter quarters....Brah- 
mas, large fowls, hardy, winter layers, chickens very 
early, and easy to raise... Sebright Bantams, very small, 
with beautifully marked plumage; cocks and hens feath- 
ered alike; purely ornamental ; hardy and easily raised. 
The last three kinds are from his own justly celebrated 
stock. We have only ten pairs of each. 


No. 22.—La Fléche Cock and Hen. Price $40. 


No, 23.—Houdan do. do. Price $40. 
No. 24.—Creveceur do. do. Price $40. 
NO. 25.—Black Spanish do. do. Price $25. 
No. 26.—Brahma, Light do. do. Price $15. 
No, 27.—Brahma, Dark do. do. Price $15. 
No. 28.—Gold Laced Sebright do. Price $15. 


No. 29.—Early Rose Potatoes,—This 
remarkable variety has awakened so much interest 
throughout the country that there is a general desire 
to get a few as a start for seed. A few hundred people 
only have beenabletogetthem. Wehave, therefore, ar- 
ranged with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son to supply us with 
a quantity of the genuine article, put up in 3 Bb parcels, 
to go by mail, post-paid, to any part of the country. 
They should go out before freezing weather, but when too 
late for this, we will keep them until Warm enough to 
mail them in Spring. This premium can only remain 
open se long asthe supply lasts. For some account of 








the Early Rose, see page 356 of the Agricullurést for this 
month (October,) and Mesers. Bliss & Son’s advertise- 
ment in same paper. We send to clubs of four at $1.50 
each, which will give the canvasser 3 bs. For fourteen 


subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send four 31b. packages, 
‘ 


No. 30—Garden Seeds.-A valuable selec- 
tion of 40 varieties of the best seeds for a family garden, 
each parcel large enough fora garden of ordinary size, 
This premium and the next are put up for us by Messrs, 
B. K. Bliss & Son, Seed and Horticuliural Warehouse, 
41 Park Row, (old <Agriculturist office.) whose seed 
establishment is well known as one of the best in the 
country. This premium will be of great value and con- 
venience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid to any 
part of the United States, In many cases the recipient 
will have some to spare to members of the club. 





No. 3i1—Flower Seceds.—Like No. 30, this 
is a valuable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes not only the finer common varieties, but 
many of the newer and rarer kinds that are costly when 
bought by the single paper. Delivered free, same as No. 30. 


No. 32-Nursery Stock, Piants, ctc. 
—This premium can be selected in anything desired, 
from the Catalogues of Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 
or of F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, Ill. Both are 
well known, very reliable parties, having extensive 
Nurseries, Green-Houses, Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shrubs, etc., ete. Send a stamp direct 
to either of them, for their regular catalogues; if about 
this premium, they will go free. For this premium any 
one can select from the catalogues $20 worth, (or more 
in proportion, if more names are sent us,)and we wil? 
send to the canvasser an Order for the amount on either 
party named above, in fall or spring, as desired. 


No. 33—Set of Field Croquet.—The 
game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become so pop- 
ular, that we believe many will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining this new Premiunr 
upon terms as easy as we propose. The sets we offer 
are beautiful, and fromone of the best makers in the 
country. The balls are rock maple, and every set is neat- 
ly finished and put up in a thoroughly made box, with 
separate places for ballsand bridges. A very little labor 
will secure this fine Premium, valuable to both sexes, 


No. 34 te No. 40.—Sewing Mae 
chines.—We offer a choice of the leading good Sewing 
Machines, and recommend any one of them as of great 
value. Each of these seven machines has some peculiari- 
ties in which it is superior to the others. We have used 
them all at home during the Iast seven years, except 
the Tailoring Machine, and that we have watched carefully 
in the hands of tailors. We would not part with the Iast 
one of these, whichever it might be,and do without any 
Sewing Machine, for $500! The $500 at 7 per cent. in- 
terest, would yield, less taxes, about $32. Most families 
require at least 4 months of steady hand-sewing a year, 
costing, if all hired, not less than $24 a month, board 
included, or $96a year. With a Sewing Machine 2 
woman can sew more in one month than in four months 
by hand. Here is aclear saving of $72. But far above 
this. The everlasting ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch,’ bend- 
ed over the work, and loss of sleep, have brought 
tens of thousands to early graves, broken down mil- 
lions more at an early age, and entailed enfeebled 
constitutions upon many millions of infants. We say to 
every man, get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if you 
have to sell a favorite horse or an acre or two of lana. 
A Sewing Machine costing $55 to $65 involves an inter- 
est of only $3 or $4 ayear; it will, in the long run, save 


" you five, if not a hundred, fold, in Doctor's bills alone. 


Get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get one 
through our premium list, well; but get the machine.— 
Every machine is boxed and delivered free to railroad 
or express, or other place in this city, and costs the re- 
cipient only the freight. They go safelyas freight. Full 
printed instructions go with each, and each machine is 
supplied with a Hemmer. Send for circulars to: 

Wheeler & Wilson Mfg Co., 625 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Grover & Baker Mf’g Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Howe Machine Company, 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Singer Manufacturing Co., 458 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Finkle & Lyon Company, 587 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


No. 41—Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and ‘ Doty’s Paragon,”’ which we have now 
used nearly four years, is the only one the ‘‘ help” will 
use voluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 82 Courtlandt-st., N. Y.,or to Metropoli- 
tan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. It packs in 
small compass, and goes cheaply by freight or express, 


No.42—Clothes-W ringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clethes- 
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saving implement, that should be in every fatale The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 
A child of 10 or 12 years can quickly wring out a tub-full 
of clothes. We offer the family size, ‘‘ Universal Wring- 
er.’ with Cogs which make the rollers turn together, and 
prevent injury to the fabrics, loosening the rubber, etc. 
It weighs only 15 lbs., and can be readily carried by 
hand, or sent by express, or as freight, anywhere. We 
have given thousands of these as premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. Thousands of families may cach 
geta premium one this year. They are made by ¢he 
Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


ca 


No. 48—A Tea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction for the last three years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee Pot, two Tea Pots, a 
Creamer, Sugar,and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure 
work. They are not the common silver-washed articles, 
but the heaviest plate, equal to ‘Sheffield Plate,” the foun- 
dation being white metal, so as not to show, even when 
the heavy silver-coating may chance to be worn off in any 
spot by long hard usage.—These Sets are made by the 
Lucius Hart Manu’g. Co., of Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, N. 
Y. City. Mr. Hart, ** the veteran Sunday School man,” has 
been in the same place and business for nearly & quarter 
of acentury. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guarantee- 
ing its value to be as represented. The amount of 
silver on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and 
integrity of the manufacturer. We could give nearly 
as good looking plated ware for less than half the morey. 
The Sets given as premiums are boxed without charge, 
and sent to any place by express or otherwise as desired. 





No. 44--Castor and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as a large, showy, 
Gastor, with six cut glass bottles, or be instantly chang- 
ed into a complete Castor, with Call Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No. 43, of same metal, plating, etc., and 
is sent in the same way. Many lower-priced aud less beau- 
tiful Castors could be obtained, but we select the best. 


No. 45—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 43. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will add a round Salver of 
pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
a large 16-inch oval Salver, (value $14, large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribera, 
the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Gob- 
lets, silver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). 
This complete Set is exceedingly. desirable, though 
the Pitcher alone, or that and the smaller Tray or Salver 
will answer a good purpose, both for use and or rnament. 


No. 46—Once Dozen Teaspoons.— 
These are of fine pattern, “figured tips,’ Olive-leaf 
Pattern, all of the same metal, plating, ete., and from 
the same makers as No. 43. They are far cheaper than 
any thing we have found at half the price. 


No. 47—@One Dozen Table Spoons, 
No. 48—One Dozen Table Forks.— 


The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 46. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant every way in quality and price. All these 
articles come from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


Nos. 49, 50, 51. -Mnivesand Forks. 
—The knives offered in this premium are from the 
most celebrated makers of cutlery in the world, Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield, England, whose corporate 
mark is dated 1764. They are of the best refined steel, with 
ivory balanced handles, and stamped with full address of 
makers; size known as table knives.—Thce table forks are 
manufactured by Ilolmes, Booth & Haydons, on genuine 
albata, and warranted double plated with coin silver. 
The tea knives and forks are by the same makers, but of 
smaller size. The carving knife and fork are both steel, 
made by Rodgers & Sons, best ivory balanced handles. 
Por 83 subscribers, at $1.50 each, we will send the tea 
knives, of the same make and material, 
plated, forks the same, (value $26.) For 45 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each, we will send the table knives, double silver 
plated, with same forks, (value $30.) These articles are 
furnished to us by Messrs, Patterson & Brothers, 27 Park 

Row, agents for the manufacterers, and a thorou, ghly es- 
tablished and reliable house, who will furnish the above 
articles at prices named, and express charges paid to any 

Who may wish to purchase| (Send for their circulars.) 


} 
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double silver . 
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Nos. 52, 53—Meclodeoms.—These are ex- 
cellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday Schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal music ina school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have 
seen the whole tone and character of the pupils of a 
school improved by introducing a Melodeon.—— 
Set the pupils to work and they will raise a club of sub- 
scribers for this premium. We offer Gro. A. Prince 
& Co’s. Melodeons, for we know them to be good. A 
large one in our own Sunday School room has been in 
use for néne years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time 
by a large number of persons. — Several clergy- 
men have obtained this premium for themselves, 
their Churches, or Sunday School rooms. The premium 
clubs of subscribers were quickly raised among the 
members of their parishes.——Many others can get 
this premium for their own “home use. We have 
given these instruments as premiums for several years, 
and we beHeve they have invariably been highly 
esteemed. Send a postage stamp to Geo. A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get their illustrated descriptive 
circular, giving full particulars of forms, sizes, and prices. 
The premium Melodeons will be shippéd direct from the 
manufactery at Buffalo, ready boxed for safe transporta- 
tion by Railroad, Steamboat, or by Express, as ordered. 
They go just as safely by freight, as by express. 


No. 54—Steinway Piamo.—SeEveEN Oc- 
TAVE, RosEwoop CasE; SoLtip RosEwoop DEsK, LARGE 
Front, Rounp Corners ; OVERSTRUNG Base, FuLL Iron 
Frame, Parent AGRAFFE TABLE, GoTuic LEGS, AND 
CarvED Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered; regular and only prises $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, Nos. 71 and 
"3 East 14th street, is enongh to say; but it is due to these 
enterprising manufacturers to state that, while their 


. pianos have repeatedly received the First Premiums 


by the award of the most competent judges the world 
can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in Paris, 
they received the First Granp Goip MEpat for Amer- 
ican Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: Grand, 
Square, and Upright. The following official certificate 
was signed by the President and the five members of 
the International Jury: ‘ Paris, July 20th, 1867. I certify 
that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has been 
unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by the Jury of 
the International Exhibition. First on the List in Class 
X.” The Society of Fine Arts, in Paris, unanimously 
awarded Steinway & Sons their ondy annual Testimonial 
Medal for 1867. The President of the Musical Department 
of that society reports: ‘*The Pianos of Messrs, 
Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the artists 
who have tried them, superior to all that have been made 
to this day in the entire world.” The best judges in 
America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home,and desires no better. This splendid: premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 540 subscrib- 
ers are required to do it. One lady obtained two and 
sold them, and several others one each, during last 
year,in 1 to 3 months. It will pay for evena year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at schol might unite in 
canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, ora Piano 
for their schoolroom. We shall be glad to give this pre- 
mium toa large number. Who will try forit? Send to 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No.55 —Colibri Piano.—This is a newly 
invented Piano, the work of Mr. Frederick Mathushek, 
who has for many years been known among manufac- 
turers as the author of some of the best improve- 
ments introduced into the piano. It is oply 4% feet 
long, 24% feet wide, of the square form, yet having 7 
full octaves. Some eminent musicians examined it at 
our request, and pronounced it an instrument of re- 
markable power, brilliancy, and sweetness. H. Mollen- 
hauer, Director of the Conservatory of Music, New 
York, says: ‘Their tone is truly astonishingly sweet, 
pure, and powerful, and so greatly superior to all 
others, that they must be heard to form a just conception 
of their superior excellence.”’ Its peculiar construction 
secures improvement in sounding qualities, durability, 
etc. It is finished in handsome style, with rosewood 
case, large round corners, fancy scroll desk, legs, lyre, 
etc., and will be an ornament in any parlor, besides being 
entirely satisfactory as a musical instrument. Other styles 
are made by the same firm, but this was selected as espe- 
cially adapted to the wants of many of our readers. 
Messrs. Barlow, Dochler & Co., 694 Broadway, N. Y., are 
the agents, and will send circulara, giving fall particulars. 


No. 56—A Good Watch.—The Ameri- 
can Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., is now 80 well and 
so favorably known that the statement that a watch is of 
their mannfaeture will be regarded as a sufficient guaran- 
tee of its value. We have arranged with that Company 
to make for us a Silver Watch, jewelled, with chronome- 
ter balance, warranted by them as made of the best ma- 
terials in the best manner, and in pure coin silver “ hunt- 








ing’ case; weight 30z. This watch we offer as one of 
our Premiums, with the fullest confidence that every one 
who secures it will obtain @ valuable Time Piece, in every 
way reliable. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ** American Agriculturist. Made 
by the American Watch Co.” 


No.57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch. Co. (see No. 56 above) includes the manufac- 
ture of these beautiful gold watches. They are full jew- 
elled,in 18 carat “hunting” or closed cases, warranted 
by that Company to be made of the best materials, and 
possessing every requisite for a reliable Time Keeper. 
Asin the case of the Silver Watches, upon the movement 
of each Premium watch will-be engraved ‘‘ Am. Agricul- 
turist. Made by the Am. Watch Co."’ Here is a beanti- 
ful gift fora friend, which is within the reach of many. 


No. 58—Double Barrel Gum: or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ramrod, 
and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and length 
of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the kind of 
shooting to be done. As a special favor they are furnished 
for this premium, by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, 
177 Broadway, well known as one of the most re- 
liable and best houses in their line of business, and they 
highly recommend this particular gun, and guarantee it 
in every respect. It is from one of the oldest and most 
favorably known English manufacturers. Mr. Cooper 
assures us that itis just the gun he should take if he 
were going out fora day’s shooting, The price is not put 
onin fancy carving, and plating for show, but in the 
gun itself. Wecould get more fancy looking guns for 
half the sum, but we offer only real, reliable articles, 
those cheap at the prices named. This premium in- 


. cludes Gun, Powder-Flask, Shot-Ponch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 59—Roper Repeating Shot 
Gun.—Bang, Bang, Bang, Bang—four times in 4 sec- 
onds! This gun just mects the wants of sportsmen. It is 
asplendid shooter, is fired four times witheut re-loading, 
the cost of ammunition is no more than for a muzzle Joad- 
er, it is very light, (614 Ibs.,) and the charges are water- 
proof, The barrel is steel, 25 inches long, with a receiver 
at the breech, into which four charges, cach ina stcel 
case, are placed at once, and are carried into the barrel 
separately simply by cocking the piece. A Belt, 24 Shel!s, 
Wiper, Loader and Loading Block, accompany the Gun. 
This gun is highly recommended by distinguished sports- 
men, and js easily managed even by boys. It is made hy 
the Roper Repeating Rifle Company, Amherst, Mass., wn- 
der the supervision of C. M. Spencer, Esq., inventor of 
the famous Spencer Rifle, who will furnish full circplars. 


No. 60—Chest of Good 'Tools.—We 
continue, through the special favor of Messrs. Parrenson 
Broruens, of 27 Park Row, the offer of chests of the very 


Jirat quality of tools, of kinds and prices named below. The 


rame tools could be purchased for half the money, but 
these are all A. No. 1, for practical use, and worth 2 dozen 
common articles. For this we have the guarantee 
of Messrs, Patterson, which is amply sufficient for 
us, and forall who know them, They make up assort- 
ments of these, or any part of them that may be ordered 
of them, at the prices affixed, and any one can purchase 
of them what they desire. Wemake up only a single 
premium, which contains a full assortment for all com- 
mon purposes, The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required for a Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment of our premium is as follows: 
Plain chest, 311614 X16 inches, with sliding compartment 
box, $7; Jack Plane, $1.60 ; Smooth Plane, $1.45; Jointer 
Plane, $2. 25; Hand Saw, 2 inches, * 1s ompass Saw, 
10 inch., 70c.; Compasses, 6 inch., 60c ; Warner’ s Ham- 
mer (adz eye.) $1.50; Hammond's Hatchet, 85c.; Draw- 
ing Knife. $1.25; Try Square, 6inch., 85¢.; Bevel, 8 inch., 
0¢.; Chalk Line and Spool, 45c.: Mallet. 25c.; Pair of 
Pliers iptecen) 25c.; — Tongs ( inchers.) 55¢ 
Calipers, 8% inch nay Bbe.5 se Bg y tee Bitts for 
Brace, 44 inch, 28c.; ¥ “ineh, 72c.; Center 
Bitts, % inch, dI¢.; : 4 neh, Be. 1% inch., 
1% in ch.. 40c.: ¥ ix Gimlet Bitts, assorte« sizes, 
90¢.§ Three Gimlets in Handles, assorted sizes, 3fc.; 
Screw-drive Bitt, 25c.; Flat Countersink Bitt, 25¢.: Rose 
do. do., 25c.: Suail ” do. do., 25c.; Octagon Reamer 
30¢.; Taper Bitt, 60c.; 3 inch Screw-driver in Handle, 
80c.; 6 inch do, ‘do., 40c.: ¥% inch Handled Gouge, 50. 
% inch do. do., 60c.; : ia Handled Chisel, 35c.; %4 inch do: 
» 40c.; inch do. 60¢.; 144 inch’. do. "do., 80¢.: x 
inch heavy Framin: Chisel, #1, 10; Linch do. do.. $1.25; 
1% inch. do. do., $1.50; % inch Rarer, 60c.: 1 inch do: 
do. "0c.: 2 inch do. ‘do. $1.30; full sct of Brad-awls, 
$1.35; Common 2 feet Measuring Rule, 30¢.; File, 
s-comered, 2e.: do. do., 25c.; Flat File, 30c.; ” Wood 
aoe 5Oe.: Soldering Tron (copper.) at. 15; Solder, 
Nails, ete., $1: Total, $44.50. The Chest, locked, 
is sent as bee or "otherwise, and the key by mail. 





Nos. 61, 62—Mathematica! Hunstru- 
ments for Draughting, Drawing, etc.— 
Very convenient, not only for Architects and Mechanics, 


but for farmers and others, and forBoys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beantiful @ases, having 
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dividers with flexible joints, and points, 5 ah itiines: 
pencil and penhol lers, rulers, ctc., etc. All the pieces 
in No. 61 are finished in brass and steel; those in No. 69 
are German silver and steel. The pieces are the same in 
each, but No. 62 is of extra beauty and workmanship. 
They are useful in making drawings, plans of buildings, 
fields, ete. They are valuable to children, to cultivate a 
taste for, and habit of observing and sketching farms, 
plotting fields, orchards, buildings, for drawing, etc. 
Such * playthings” keep them from “ mischief,” develop 
their minds, and make them ‘ handy.”? Sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any place in the United States. 


Nos. 63, 64—Dawson, Warren & 
Hiyde’s Gold Pens:—Wira Ever Pointep Pen- 
cits, IN ExTeNston Cor Srtver Cases. Premium No. 
63 contains the best E Gold Pen, and No.64 the best F 
Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. These pens 
are made by Messrs. Warren & Spadone, No. 4 Maiden 
Lane,N.Y., successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, whose 
pens obtained so wide and gooda reputation that the orig- 
inal firm name is the Trade Mark, and is still stamped upon 
every pen made. We have known the makers and their 
goods for many years, and can recommend both to our 
readers. W.&S.are the largest manufacturers of Gold 
Pens, Silver and Gold Pencil Cases and Holders, in 
the country. State whether a stiff or limber point is 
desired, and if the Pen received does not suit the hand, 


it may be exchanged at a trifling expense for postage.” 


66—Mercurial Barome- 


Nos. 65, 
made by Cnas. WILDER, 


ters.—Wooprvrr’s PATENT, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient and 
portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder fora circular giving engravings and descriptions 
of the instruments.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodraff renders these far more porta- 
ble than any Mercurial Barometer previously known. 
They are so easily carried that Mr. Wilder guarantees 
the safe delivery of every Barometer given by us asa 
Premium, if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 feet 
long, and are pac ae dand sent direct from the factory, 
with no expense save the express charges. We offer two 
forms which differ mainly in the style of case, both be- 
ing supplied with Thermometer and Vernier. A Barom- 
eter is to farmers, or other’ on land, what it is to_sail- 
ors at sea—an indicator of t:° weather to be looked for. 
Many who have received this premium from us in former 
have given us definite statements touching its 
great value to them Aside from its direct utility, the 
hobtt of observation and of scientific study, cultivated 
in children where a Barometer is used, is important. 


years 


No.67—Buckcye Mowing Machine. 
—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably known 
that we need not describe it particularly. Messrs. Adri- 
ance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. City, will send 
any one a circular giving full description, engravings; 
ete. The experience of last year shows that many a 
farmer can casily secure this premium by a very few days’, 
or odd hours’ and evenings’, canvassing for subscribers. 
A few can unite their efforts, each getting a part of the 
subscribers, and then own the machine in common.—It 
would pay a man well to canvass for this premium, and 
sellit. Ten subscribers a day for 15 days would secure 
the premium, which sells regularly for $125.—Many can, 
at town meetings, fairs, elections, and other gatherings, 
or during evenings, casily secure this premium club, 


No, 68—Cylinder Plow (Allen’s Patent). 
—We hear very good reports from those who received 
this premium last year. It is named from the peculiar 
form of the mould-board. It isan Ohio invention, but 
is mannfactured by the well-known firmof R. H. Allen & 
Co.. 189 & 191 Water-st., New York, to whom application 
may be made for descriptive circulars, etc. There are 
several sizes and prices, with a greater or less number of 
attachments. The kind we offer for premiums is the 
* Two-horse size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 inches wide, 
»Sinches deep.” It is provided with wheel, and 


and 5 tk 
‘skim plow,” like the double ** Michigan plow.” 


with a 


No. 69.—Collins & Co.’s Cast Caste 
steel Piows.—Thesc excellent plows are made by a 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (not rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good axe. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies. 

» canvasser has his choice of eight plows named in the 
ifacturers’ circular at the same price ($25), of which 
particularly recommend *“C, No. 8” for general use : 
No, 12” for stabble only, and *E, No. 12” for turf 
Send for circular, giving full particulars, to Collins 
, No. Water street, New York. 
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“o. 70—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering Pot, a Green-house Syr- 
inge, a light Force Pump, and Garden Engine. It is very 
simple in construction, hght to carry, easy to operate, 
ad adapted toa great variety of uses—eonvenient for 











. ary in the English Language. 





wiahtte windows, or blinds, ition, horses, watering 
plants, etc. Throws a small stream with considerable 
force about 40 feet, and will be invaluable in case of an 
incipient fire. By a very simple arrangement, the stream 
can be quickly changed to drops, spray, or mist. Manu- 
factured by the New England Portable Pump Company, 
11 Hanover-st., Boston, Mass. Send for Circular. 


No. 7i—Family Scales.—Thesc scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240 tbs. They havea scoop or 
pan for weighing flour, sugar, and other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. In cooking, preserving, keeping 
the weight of the grocer, butcher, etc., and in weighing 
meats, butter, and other @roduce sold from the farm, they 
will save much more than the cost of obtaining them as a 
premium. These scales are manufactured by the well- 
known Fairbanks & Co., whose weighing apparatus has 
long ranked as the standard, and who received the highest 
premiums, two medals, at the Paris Expositien. 

No. 72 — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firin as to be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, and with each box is a 
card giving various designs of buildings. he Premium 
sets are plain. The same blocks may be had, maple 
finished, by sending 3 more subscribers, at $1.50 each, or 
10 more, at $1 each. Send for a descriptive show-bill. 


No. 73—Pocket Lanterms.—A very in- 
genious valuable Yankee invention—a complete Lan- 
tern, large enough to afford light for walking or other 
purposes, yet in half a minute it can be folded into a par- 
cel3 by 4 inches long, and 3g of an inch ia thickness, or 
small enough for the vest poc ket, yet contain 3 little sperm 

candles, matches, etc. We have used one for years, carry- 
ing it in the pocket on going out at night, ready for use 
atany moment. It is manufactured by the Merriam Manf'g 
Company, (Julius Ives & Co., Agents, 49 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. City.) A dozen pack in a box 3% by 5% by 8% inches. 


No. 74--American Cyclopedia.—Ap- 
PLETON’s NEw.—We cannot commend this great work 
too highly. We wish it could be placed in every family 
in the country. Several were fortunate in securing it 
through our premium list last year, and we hope many 
more will do so this. Scholars at our Academies and 
Seminaries, and members of Library Associations, can 
easily unite their efforts and sectreit. Young men 
should devote evenings and spare hours to canvassing 
for this magnificent and useful premium for their own 
use. [28 The Cyclopedia és a@ whole Library of itself, 
consisting of sixteen very large octavo volumes, well 
bound, averaging 800 large two-column pages in each 
book, or in the whole, 12,804 pages! They treat upon 
over 25,900 different subjects. It is hardly possible to 
name any subject, any country, any person of note, in 
past or recent time, concerning which pretty full inform- 
ation may not be found in the Cyclopedia. It embraces 
every topic of human knowledge, alphabetically ar- 
ranged for reference.—Is worth a year’s effort in raising 
subscribers. 


No. 75—The Great Dictionary. — 
Worcester's LARGE PicTorIaAL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a multitude 
of illustrative engravings. (The work is 12 inches long, 
10 inches wide, and nearly 4 inches thick, and weighs 
about 10 Ibs.!) Many of the most thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as far the best Diction- 
It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full 
explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our Office,or be sent by express or otherwise, 
to any part of the country. We have given away hun- 
dreds of copies as premiums, many of them obtained by 
quite young boys and girls. It should be in every family. 
It is published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston 


Nos. 76 to Si—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained im books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume compfiete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to 
exeh yolume. —— They are profasely Hlustrated, the 








Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$30,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVII, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 


unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 


Nos, 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 


Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. %6 to 81 
above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and cest 


extra for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 

Nos. 88 to 99—-GOOD LIBRARIES, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the preminms 88 to 99, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and” the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
$25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a yonth than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. $2 Let the Farmers of a neighborhood unite 
their efforts and get an agricultural Library for general use. 





No. 100—General Book Premium.- 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 89, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for cach name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents sod each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. (B™ All 
these areincluded in our Premiums, Nos.83 to 10) above.} 




































































Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture ...................008 $1 50 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book 1 50 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. rn Se | 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & & S68, each, pa.,50c.: clo. a 
Am. Horticuitural Annual, 1867 & © 1868,each,pax.,50c.; clu. 7 
Ce ee eee 30 
American Pomology—Apples—By Dr. John A. Warder. 3 00 
American Rose Culturist........... 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... 1 75 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.............. 10 00 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cunmings & Miller. 10 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier........0.....2..cscseeeeeececccs 30 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. eas 25 
Book of Evergreens (J. Hoopes).. 3 00 

Joussingault's Rural Econom i 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers..........cccccccccececcee 1 75 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 1 50 
Buist’s Family ee hen Gardener. a 1 00 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide ri 
Cobhett’s Americar. Gardener ...... ve 
ed 3 (S. W.) American Fruit Book 75 

WOlES VELCIIRATIAN.. occ ccsccscess aes 6 
Copeland's Country Life... --.-» 8vo.,, cCloth,.. 5 00 
Cotton Culture, (Lyman)... eae ainiekaks sow é 5 cee 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner).........cc.cccceecees 1 50 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor....... 1 50 
Dana's Mue 4 eee <> 
Darwin's Animals & Plantsunder Domestication,2 vols. 6 00 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).......... paper, 30c.. cloth... 60 
Dow ning’s Landscape Gardening (new E dition) iweeyswe 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health “by G. E. Waring, Jr... 1 50 
PEC O08 CU ACTRN DEITY. 5550s ca ccasasecess ovcsusascacces 15 
Ellictt’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide. ... 2; . 150 
OE AOS 5 ois ops seu snigsnscasenss Sree hones bee : 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 
French’s Farm Drainage 1 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition).... - 1530 
Fuller’s Strawberry Quiturist 20 
Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist 1 50 
Gardening for Profit. by Peter Henderson. 1 50 
Gregory on Sauashes............0006 eb eae Bots 30 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... csecccsscccce a 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to V ezetation clo. -$4: eld pls. 6 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, § Nos. ,in2 Vols. Each 1 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekee _— ives i> 
eee TT aaa pecniee 40 
How Crops Grow, by Prof. S : “Johnson. 1 50 
Johnston's Agric ultural © tA. bedelsehees duit a= 4% 1 7 
Johnston’s Elements of Agriculiural Chemistry . 1 50 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot- asa acdetesases 1 50 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot........ ° 75 
Mohr on the Grape Vine. suey sas eWeweeQhesersscnse 1 00 
My Vineyard at pt hoe iew..... 1 3 
Norton’s Seientifie AETICORGTE: «0 o055.065055 1 
Onion Caltung.....05. scessees : 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) Ge. 30 
Pardee on Strawber 'y eS Rear vi) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson 1 25 
Pedder’s Land Measurcr...........sssseeeeeee See 60 
Percheron Horse...........-2ceee0s saves otesioes 2 UP 

uinby'’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW). --« 18 
Handeil’ 8 Sheep Husbandry............. 1 50 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep acaaa ‘> 1 00 
tivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............00... ssecseee 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper = Wire: acc seat cloth. . 60 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEW), are. 40c., bound mi 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book..........00..0e008 vi 
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PERCHERON STALLION—Importep sy Jerr. K. CiARK, St. Louis, Mo.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The interest excited in Percheron horses by 
articles which appeared in the Agriculturist 
some time since led Mr. Jeff. K. Clark, of Mis- 
sourl, who was on the point of starting for 
Europe, to give especial attention to these 
horses while in France. He returned a few 
months since, bringing with him two stallions 
and two mares, which we saw while in New 
York, and were so struck with the beauty of 
one of the stallions that we had him photo- 
graphed and engraved for the Agriculturist. 
The horse is five years old, 15"], hands high, of 





anearly uniform dark iron-gray color, obscurely 
dappled. He is an animal of immense power, 
and very solid and heavy for his hight; not 
fat, and notin the least logy in his gait ; spirited, 
but docile and gentle. The photograph not 
only represents the horse correctly, but also the 
yard in which he was kept for several days. 
White spots on the back and shoulders indi- 
cate old harness galls, and that, as a colt, the 
horse was put to hard labor. This is, and for 
hundreds of years has beea, the custom in 
Perche, and thus, it is claimed, a natural selec- 





tion of the best breeding animals is constantly 
made; for, of course, those, both horses and 
mares, which cannot stand the hard, steady 
work they are put to, are not used as breeders. 
Even the young stallions are constantly man- 
aged and worked by women, and thus, in the 
course of generations, a docility and mildness 
of disposition become inbred, which is one of 
the most interesting peculiarities of this breed. 
We are exceedingly pleased with the Per- 
cherons, and fully believe that they are des- 
tined to be of great service to our agriculture. 
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The excitement and hurly-burly attendant upon 
an election for President of the United States will 
occupy the heads and hearts of a great number of 
our readers, so that those who come to these col- 
umns for advice, or to be reminded of the work 
before them, will very likely not take up this num- 
ber until it has lain a week upon their tables. 
After the momentous question has been decided, 
the news read, re-read, well pondered, and the whole 
nation has settled down quietly and accepted the de- 
cision, then the farmers will have to bestir them- 





selves to make up for lost time, before the setting | 


in of winter. It isa bad plan to be inahurry; even 
the farmer who has only one pair of hands to keep 
employed should have definite plans, and work ac- 
cording to them. Of course it is vastly more im- 
portant for those who give employment to several 
laborers to lay out their work well ahead. Winter 

will come among the mountain valleys and forests 
of the North, while we, perhaps, are enjoying the 
bland, bracing weather of the late autumn. Sleigh- 
bells will jingle and keep time to the pace of mettle- 
some horses, dashing over frozen roads with happy 
sleigh loads of parents and children at Thanksgiv- 
while the children of another 
celebrate the same festival in summer clothing, 
playing upon the lawns, or rambling in search of 
nuts in the grove. Nevertheless, irresistible win- 
ter slowly and surely marches onward, and we 
should all be ready when he comes. 

The harvests are abundant; prices of farm prod- 
uce rule high; there is no pressure of famine, no 
short stock of any of the necessities, and hardly of 
the luxuries of life; our nation is bearing up man- 
fully under what our enemies predicted would be 
a crushing load of debt, gradually paying it off; 
and upon every side evidences of personal and na- 
tional prosperity meet us. With these blessings 
come responsibilities and accountabilities which 
we cannot avoid. This month, closing as it does 
the farmer’s year of toil in the fields, and filling his 
heart with gladness, should remind us that we are 
not alone in the world, that all are not prosperous, 
so that receiving freely we should remember the 
good Giver, in bestowing freely of our surplus. 

a 


Hints about Work. 


The order of farm work at the North is, first to 
secure crops still im the field, before freezing 
weather; second, to protect those already in store, 
as well as houses, barns, and manure stores from 
damage from any source; third, to put the farm in 
order for a sudden freezing up. Early winters 
come now and then, and shut down upon farm work 
just when a day or two more of out-door labor would 
save the labors of months, perhaps, from loss. 

Root Crops.—These continue to grow as long as 
the ground is open, but it isa poor plan to trust 
too long to the weather. No date can be fixed ap- 
plicable to different latitudes, but at the North it 
will be wise to lose no time after the first of No- 
vember, in harvesting roots ofall sorts. Dursnips 
will not be injured by the severest freezing, 
though they may be frozen up and not be available 
before next spring. They are wintered thus as they 
grew, and are ready for feeding or for market as 
soon as the ground opens. uta-bagas will bear 
more frost than white turnips, but neither should 


| 


| of autumn to dry them. 


not used soon, 


be subjected to severe freezing. Mongélas and prota 
Beets, though they bear, perhaps, an equal degree of 
cold without apparent dans ge, yet if they stand jn 
the ground after they cease to grow, they become 
tough and woody, and roots exposed to freezing, if 
decay at the crown. Growth ceases 
with beets after a few sharp frosts; hence they 
should be dug and housed early. Carrots are also 
liable to injury from freezing, and the first frost 
that stiffens the soil should bea signal to harvest 
beets and carrots with alacrity, if not already done, 

Potatoes—In parts of the country where the dig. 
ging of potatoes has been delayed, or where it jg 
safe to wait so long as November, digging should 
be postponed no longer, but this valuable crop 
housed at once, or placed 1 in frost-proof pits, such 
as were described in the Hints for Work last month, 

Winter are sometimes 
recommended for application early this month, 
These are of two kinds. One acts chiefly as q 
mulch, and is often very useful. Poor composts of 
sods, peat, etc., made with but little manure, or 
with lime, ashes, guano, fish manure, castor pom- 
ace, or something of that kind, if they have Jain 
until fine and uniform, may be spread on pretty 
liberally, and the ground rolled. Guano or some 
fine ‘‘ hand manure’’ may be sown on to quicken 
the growth of late crops, and to promote tillering 
when the stand is thin. Do not trust a common 
farm hand to plow the water furrows or surface 
drains about or aeross grain fields. Keep them 
nearly on a level, but with a uniform, slight fall, 

Housing or Stacking Corn Fodder.—Corn stalks 
dry so slowly that it often takes all the fair weather 
It is rarely safe to leave 


Grain.—Top-dressings 


| them in the field after the middle of the month, 





and they make much better fodder if housed as 
soon as they are dry enough. Whether in stacks 
or under ‘ barracks,” lay the bundles with the 
tops inward, and inclined slightly upward, so that 
rain and thawing snow will all be carried off. 

Buildings.—Look well to the roofs, eave-troughs, 
and weather boarding of all buildings. Where every 
thing is not snug and tight, a few nails will add 
greatly to the durability of barns and sheds. If 
Stables have only single outer walls, line them with 
bog hay, or other litter, stuffed between an inner 
boarding or lathing and the weather boards. This 
isa favorable season for outside Painting, as the 
weather is seldomso dry as to be very dusty. New 
paint is not disfigured by small insects, flies, etc., 
sticking to it, as often happens at other seasons. 

Roads.—Employ spare time of men and teams in 
putting the farm roads in good repair, and proteet- 
ing them against washing during thaws or rains. 

Fences.—Tear away all fences not absolutely 
necessary. We believe that small farmers who 
keep only four or five head of cows and heifers can 
well afford to get chain-tethers for their animals 
and keep them tethered while grazing, rather than 
be at the expense of putting up many interior 
fences. Grain fields must be securely enclosed, and 
fences between neighbors and along the highway 
should be. leoked. to, before the ground freezes, 
and weak posts strengthened by stakes, or reset, 

Manure may be carted out if it can be spread and 
plowed in, or put into compost heaps with sods or 
muck, or even put in heaps and covered with two 
or three inches of soil. The swamps and roadsides, 
old fence rows and the woods, should contribute to 
the supply of material for composts to be made 
now, or to be worked up during the winter by 
mingling the vegetable mold with manure as it 
accumulates. To get rich, fine manure for spring 
grains, flax, garden use, and many other purposes, 
build up heaps, consisting of alternate layers of 
strawy stuff, fresh manure, and litter, from the 
stables, and wet the whole now and then by pumping 
barn-yard liquor over it to saturation. It will all 
rot down before spring, and become fine and uni- 
form. See article on sheltering manure, on page 408. 

Hogs gain flesh and fatten very rapidly during 
most of this month. Fed regularly all they will 
eat, and only ground or cooked grain. Every few 
days it is well to mix a few handfuls of charcoal 
and ashes from a wood fire with their food, or to 
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throw 7 them a little charcoal diet ‘ls corn mixed 
and slightly moistened. It keeps them in good 
condition, and sharpens their appetites. After hogs 
are fat enough to kill it is easy to keep them soa 
while, even in severe weather; but when it is very 
cold they must be in very warm quarters or they 
will eat a great deal and not gain a pound. This 
month is the time to prepare for a litter of pigs in 
Mareh. These will be old enough to consume their 
share of milk when the cows come in. 


Sheep should have dry sheds, sunny yards, and be 
fed from racks and troughs. Graining should com- 
mence as grass fails, and the flocks should be so 
divided that those placed together are of about 
equal strength. The high price of linseed cake 
and meal will prevent their use to a great extent. 
Corn is the natural substitute, and a good one, but 
it must be used with greater caution. Keep sheep 
constantly and gradually gaining. Ewes served in 
November will yean in April; that is, in 150 days. 

Horses.—It is a good plan to give farm horses the 
range of weedy stubble and other fields late in the 
season. They eat a great many weeds as other 
forage fails. We keep our horses too warm, as a 
rule, for the sake of giving them smooth coats. 
Make it a rule never to give a horse feed or water 
until he has stood an hour after coming in off the 
road or from hard work. Rub him down as soon 
as he comes in, throw a warm blanket over him, 
and remove if when he is fed or within an hour. 
Never leave a warm horse to cooi off in drafts of 
air or in the wind out-of-doors, A horse stable 
should be light, airy, and roomy. A horse that 
does nothing will do well on hay alone, water- 
ed twice a day, and groomed twice a week. If he 
is used, groom daily. Keep the stable always clean. 

Beef- Cattle.—This.season is the best in the year, 
perhaps, for putting flesh upon beeves. They must 
be fed at each meal all that they will eat witha 
relish and digest thoroughly, so as to be hungry 
when the time comes for feeding again. All suc- 
cess, we may say, depends upon appetite, and this 
upon health. It is promoted by an occasional 
change of diet, by the use of the card and curry- 
comb, but aboveall by punctuality in giving stalled 
cattle their feed. Litter well and save every drop 
and particle of manurial value. These are the 
feeder’s principal profits. Keep the stables warm 
but theair pure. Quiet and darkness are important. 


Cows.—Keep them quict. Feed corn stalks cut 
fine, soaked 12 hours, with meal upon them. If 
possible, keep water before cows all the time. See 
article on butter making. It will pay those hay- 
ing good, warm milk-rooms to make butter all 
winter. Weare in the habit of drying our cows 
off very much too early. To make butter, how- 
ever, will require liberal feeding with corn meal, 
rye bran, canielle, or something of the kind. 





Orchard and Nursery. 


Fruit is much accelerated or retarded in ripening 
by the temperature. That will keep best which is 
subjected to few alterations of temperature, and 
has been as cool as may be without actually freezing. 

Ripening is an interesting process; it is the first 
Step towards decay. Changes go on in the fruit 
after it is picked, quite as important as those which 
occur at any other time. Not only do the access 
of air and the temperature affect the fruit, but the 
fruit in ripening affects both air and temperature. 
Oxygen is absorbed, carbonic acid given off, and 
heat produced. Open the fruit cellar or room 
Whenever the outside temperature will allow, pro- 
Vided it is not warmer without than within. 


Planting may often be done this month, but on 
no account set trees in wet or partly frozen soil. 
It will be much better to heel-in the trees in a dry, 
Sandy spot, unless the soil is in a condition per- 
fectly well suited to receive them. 

Cider is still to be made. See page 359, last month. 


Vinegar.—Convert all inferior fruit into vinegar ; 
it will pay better than to turn it into pork. See 
article on vinegar making, last month, page 367, 


Stocks for root-grafting are to be taken up, assort- 





ed, and tied in bundles of convenient size, and 
either buried where they can be got at when need- 
ed, or, what is better, packed in boxes of sawdust 
of its natural dampness, and placed ina cool cellar. 
Cions may be cut at any time when the wood is 
not frozen. Store them in sawdust and sce that it 
does not dry out, and that the boxes are kept cool. 
Seedlings will need protection, but this should not 
be applied too early. Nature uses leaves, and noth- 
ing better has yet been proposed. Inthe absence 
of these, use boughs of cedar or other evergreen, 
_—o — 
Fruit Garden. 


See last month’s notes, as well as those given 
above under orchard. 

Pears of the choice kinds, that have beeti well 
kept, now bring a good price in market. It will 
pay to pack fine specimens of Beurre d’ Anjou, 
Duchesse @’ Angouléme,and such high-priced kinds, 
in cheap boxes holding a single layer of fruit, and 
wrap each pear in some very soft white paper. A 
good pear is such a royal thing that it cannot be 
treated with too much attention. 

Covering of all plants, whether of raspberries and 
grape-vines with earth, or strawberries with straw 
or other material, should not be done too soon nor 
delayed too late. Try to catch just that time when 
winter sets in, and the ground is about to freeze. 

Root Cuttings of blackberries, raspberries, and 
all plants propagated in this way, are to be made, 
The whole story is: cut the roots in pieces two to 
three inches in length, and pack them with earth 
ina box. If the box be at all tight, make holes to 
allow any moisture to drain off, and bury it ina 
place deep enotigh to be safe from frost, and where 
no water will accumulate. If the spot be not nat- 
urally dry, put in a drain of some kind. 

Cuttings of currants, gooseberries, and quinces, 
may be planted. We have often given directions 
for the best treatment of cuttings of this kind. 
One condition of sutecess is that the soil be closely 
presseé against the lower ends of the cuttings. 

Grape-vines.—It is better to prune these now, 
but they may be left until very early spring. We 
are often asked ‘How shall I prune my grape-vine?”’ 
The question is as difficult to answer as it would be 
for a doctor to prescribe merely upon the inform- 
ation, “My wife is sick, what shall I do for her?” 
Each vine must be treated according to its individ- 
ual needs, no matter what ‘“system’’ of pruning 
is adopted. In view of these frequent queries, we 
have written a series of articles, extending nearly 
through the whole year, the main object of which 
has been to show the reader, in the first place, how 
the vine grows, and secondly, to set forth that all 
systems of pruning depended upon this knowledge. 
An intelligent person upon looking over the arti- 
cles mentioned cannot go far wrong, and we refer 
to those for general principles. How to prune,— 
the merely mechanical art,—will depend upon how 
much is to be done. Where there are many vines, 
one of the very clever pruning shears, now sold by 
dealers in implements, will be found best, but a 
good knife will do. It is safer to leave one more 
bud than is needed on each cane; i.e., if two 
shoots are wanted in a place, leave three buds, 
When the severity of winter is over, say in Febru- 
ary, go over the vines and remove the extra bud. 
In all pruning do not cut too close toa bud, but 
leave about an inch of cane above the last one. 

Grape Cuttings.—The wood resulting from prun- 
ing may be used for propagation. It should be 
kept cool and from drying. There is a great differ- 
ence in varieties as to the ease with which they 
may be propagated. The management of difficult 
sorts was described in November, 1867, page 409. 

amg 


Kitchen Garden. 


Follow the suggestions given last month, con- 
cerning the preparation of the soil. Have every 
foot spaded or plowed that can be done. Sod land, 
intended to be used for garden crops next year, 
should be heavily manured and plowed. Put down 
drains, if needed, and the weather serves. 
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Mein Beds are to be ene with coarse 
manure, or with straw or other litter. 


Jtoots placed in pits as directed last month are to 
be covered with earth only when the weather ren- 
ders protection necessary, The hardier roots, such 
as parsnips and horseradish, may be dug as long as 
the ground is not too much frozen. 

Manure.—Success in gardening depends in the 
main upon not only generons, but heavy manuring. 
For an excellent method of increasing the stoek, 
see the notes on farm work and various articles 
scattered through our pages. There is an import- 
ant item, night soil, usually neglected. For the 
method of converting this into valuable pou- 
drette for the garden, see article on page 416. 

Rhubarb is better transplanted now than in spring. 
It may be doneas longas the ground remains open. 
This plant needs an abundance of manure. 

Cold Frames.—Cabbages and other plants winter- 
ed in these are oftener killed by too much heat 
than by the cold. They will endure a moderate 
freezing without injury. The sashes should be 
put over the frames at night only, unless the 
weather becomes colder than usual this month. 

Celery may be stored in trenches—or left still la- 
ter if it can be banked up with earth. The storing 
for winter is done in trenches a foot wide, and as 
deep as necessary to admit the plants. Set the roots 
close together, without any packing of earth, and 
when cold weather comes on, cover with straw. 

Cabbages.—The best method yet devised for pre- 
serving these is to invert the heads and cover them 
with four to six inches of carth. This should be 
postponed as late as the earth can be worked. 

Spinach will, in most places, need a slight cover- 
ing, applied only when the ground begins to freeze. 

Soil should be prepared for use in hot-beds next 
spring. It is often difficult to get it at the time it 
is needed, and it facilitates matters much to have a 
good heap in readiness. A light, rich loam is re- 
quired, and if the garden soil is heavy, use a portion 
of sand. Let well-rotted manure form one-third 
the bulk. Incorporate the whole thoroughly, 
and place in a heap and cover with boards or sods. 

Belay han 


Flower Garden and Lawua,. 


In this department there is little to add to our 
notes of Jast month, and many directions given 
then will prove quite timely now. In this, as in 
all other gardening, endedvor to do now everything 
that will save work next spring. 

Planting of many things may yet be done, the 
rules governing the planting of deciduous orna- 
mental trees and shrubs being much the same 
as already indicated under fruit trees and shrubs. 

Bulbs should have been planted last month, but 
they may be put in now with good results. Bulbs 
of Gladiolus, ete., are to be taken up. Japan 
Lilies are quite hardy. Cover all bulb beds, new 
and old, with a good coat of coarse manure, ap- 
plied when the ground begins to freeze. 

Chrysanthemums will need stakes. Put those in 
pots, after their bloom is over, in a cool cellar, 

Dahlias.—If these are still in the ground, take 
them up and store as directed last month. 

Protect half hardy things as the weather gets 
cold, by the use of litter and evergreen boughs. 

eg 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Sudden changes are to be guarded against, and 
as the sun still does a good part of the heating, 
fire will only be needed occasionally. 

Insects. —Watch for and attack on their appearance. 

Bulbs, —Bring a portion of the pots into a warm 
place, if they have made a good supply of roots. 

Camellias will need a frequent use of the syringe 
to keep the foliage healthy. Keep them cool. 

Propagate, for winter blooming, a stock of rapidly 
growing things, if there are vacancies to fill. 

Climbers are most uscful in the green-house, and 
amongst these the Tropceolums are very valuable. 

Annuals may be sown, though the bloom will be 
late. Mignonette,Sweet Alyssum, and Candytuft, 
are always in request for bouquets in winter. 
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STILL BETTER! 


ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIVE 


Most Valuable 


PREMIUMS. 


Open to all the world—Anybody may 
get one or more of them.— Premiums 
offered for a definite number of names, 
so that one’s success does not hinder 
another.—No competition, except for the 
single animals, and for these only to sce 
who shall call for them first.—Enough 

vremiums of each kind (except animals) 
to supply one or more to every neighbor- 
hood in the United States, British 
America, and elsewhere.—Every article 
offered warranted of the very best kind, 
and true to the description. — Terms 
liberal, and conditions easy.—LARGE 
PAY for LITTLE WORK. 
for you, Reader !—Something useful and 
desirable for Farm, Garden, and House- 


hold — for Man, Woman, and Child. 


Something 


The clection excitement being now 
dbout over, we can all turn our atten- 
tion to regular duties and business. 
The Publishers of this paper are at 
theirs. First, they are laying large 
plans for furnishing the best possible 
paper during 1869—one that shall be 
valuable to everybody—valuable for its 
great amount of useful, reliable informa- 
tion on everything that pertains to in- 
door and out-door practical life—to the 
young as well as to the old, They will 
provide beautiful and instructive En- 


gravings, without limit as to number 





and cost. In short, they will—guided 
by long experience, and with unlimited 
resources—aim to supply the best paper 
possible to be made.—Second, they will 
seek to place this journal within the 
reach of everybody. The price will be 
kept down to the lowest possible limits 
—depending, as heretofore, upon in- 
creased circulation to meet increased 
expenses.—Third, they will try to have 
everybody take and read the paper who 
will be benefited by it,—and who will 
not? But this is a great country, and 
though almost everybody knows of the 
paper, not one in ten knows its value, 
and how cheap it is. The Publishers, 
therefore, solicit the kind words and 
deeds of the present readers in making 
the paper known in every household. 
As an incentive, or reward, or recognition 
for aid of this kind, the Publishers offer 
a great variety of valuable presents or 
Premiums to all those who will give a 
little time (but very little is required) to 
increasing the circulation of the paper. 


Please look over the table of Premium 
Articles, and the description of them 
published last month (another copy 
will be sent when desired,) select what- 
ever is most wanted, and you can get it. 
We know these articles are all good, and 
take great pleasure in sending them 
out, aside from any pecuniary advantage 
derived. Thousands of letters of thanks 
have been received from those who have 


hitherto secured our various premiums. 


Our list was very comprehensive last 
month, but we are now able to add 
some fine Devons (premiums 101 to 105 
—see descriptions) so that the list for 
1869 is quite complete. We are ready to 
begin sending these premiums out at once 
—indeed, many have already obtained 
them. A Western Lady has secured a 
$650 Piano since Sept. 1st for premium 
subscribers, All subscribers for 1869 can 
begin now, without additional expense. 
See page 894, Will you take one of these 
premiums, this year, Reader? Suppose 
you try and secure it during November. 





EXPLANATION,.—Our immense circulation en- 
ables us to do things on an extensive scale, and doing this, 
adds again to our circulation. We spend large sums for 
engravings, for collecting information, etc., and it costg 
no more for all these to supply half a mélion subscriberg 
than it would half a thousand. There is but one office, 
one set of editors, engravers, etc., to be supported, and 
we can thus furnish a superior paper at an exceed- 
ingly low price. ... We expend all the subscription money, 
and tens of thousands of dollars more, in simply getting 
up and furnishing the paper itself, and yet make a gatis- 
factory profit, besides paying all the premiums. Our un- 
precedented circulation makes every line very valuable to 
advertisers, who gladly pay a large price to reach so many 
people—especially as they know we shut out humbugs 
and unreliable parties from our advertising columns, 
So our advertisements furnish money to pay premiums; 
the premiums get more subscribers; more subscribers 
add to the value of the advertisements, and thus we get 
more money for more premiums. The whole thing igs 
simple, and only requires courage and enterprise to carry 
it out. Everybody gets a very good and very cheap paper; 
and thousands of people get good premium articles—just 
such as they want—simply by making up clubs of sub- 
scribers. Your opportunity to do this, Reader, is just as 
good as that of any other person in the world. What 
premium will you have? Further on we tell how to get it. 


It Pays DOUBLY to try for our Pre- 
miums. A few odd hours’ work, with a copy 
of the paper to show, will collect enough sub- 
scribers to secure one of the fine articles in 
our list. As a business, some Gentlemen, several 
boys, and many Ladies, canvassed for subscribers, 
received various premiums, sold them for cash, and 
made high wages. One Lady thus made $1,200 in 
less than 6 months the past year. Others made 
$150 to $250 each, in single months.—Again, Ev- 
erybody that circulates the Agricullwrist, and thus 
gets more people to reading and thinking, is doing 
a good work for the country. Twenty-five copies 
circulating in a neighborhood will stimulate 
thought and enterprise that will soon increase 
tae value of all the property in the place. 


Presents.— Many persons make up clubs 
and secure our premium articles, as sewing 
machines, silver sets, etc., for presents to a 
wife or friend. Many neighborhoods make ep 
clubs for sewing machines to be given to post 
widows, or to a Pastor’s wife. Scholars unite and 
get a Watch for a teacher, a Melodeon for their 


school room, and so on. 


Read and carefully note the fol- 
lowing: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-Offices, But....(0) Say with each name 
or list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(c) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
once, Any time, from one to six months, will be allowed, 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts... .(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N. B,—The extt 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre 
mium articles are called for....() Specimen Numbers, 


Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
2c. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Regist 
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Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


fin this table are given the regular cash prices of each 
article, and the number of subscribers required at $1.50 a year, 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1a year. For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets sent free.] 



















Table of Premiums and Terms, «~%|| —— 
os ‘ 
For Volume 28—(1869). ©2'| seribers 
8 | required 
Open to all-No Competition. a2! at Jat 
™~/ a ™ 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, pe = $1 
1—Short-horn Bull, * ae," ee $500 00)| 425) 1250 
2—Short-horn Bull,“ Malcolm". +3500 00 | 425| 1250 
3—Ayrshire Bull, ‘* Werner . $250 06)! 250) 700 
4—Ayrshire Bull, “ Duke of Hartford ". $200 00,; 220) 650 
5—Ayrshire Bull, ape Keown, Y edema’ . $200 00)| 220 650 
1 6—Ayrshire Bull, * Malvern,” ....s.0s00008 $200 00); 220 650 
7 7—Ayrshire Bull, “Dugal Grant,....... $150 00)! 180, 525 
s—Ayrshire Bull, “Johnny Groat,”..... . $150 00) 180) 525 
9g—Ayrshire Bull, “ John Brown,” .....0006 $150 00 | 180) 525 
ab_Ayrehire BU CAY, ..ccrsecccsccessescoees $80 00,| 96 325 
qi—Ayrshire Bull WMO ciccucesacsuwcesie cha $80 00)| 96 325 
42—Alderney Bull, ** Wachusett,”.....++ +++ +8300 00)| 280 840 
43—Alderney Bull, “ Asc utney,” hivecsaaneint St 00)| 220 650 
14—Alderney Bull, ORMDOBE cao esiccen 200 00 | 220 650 
15—Alderney Bull, “* Alleghany,” .....++. «$200 00|| 220 650 
i Cotswold Ram AE PE a entre $350 00 | 220, 650 
17-— Goteoold RAM .cocvcccenceseecocscvesess 200 00) 220) 650 
YSW—Cotswold RAM,.....cccccccecescees sssee $100 00|| 110, 350 
YD—Cotswold RAM. ....cecereesceeeccsesecees $100 00|| 110, 350 
RIV ORATION TWO. 50s sieaacceeseses<isese $100 00 | 110 350 
Bl—Cotswold Erwe......ccseccccccccceccseccees $100 00)| 110; 350 
Q2—La Fleche Fowls, one Puir.... 000+ +++ +840 00} 50) 150 
23—Houdan = Fowls, one Pair......666 +++ $40 00)} 50) 150 
24—Crevecaur Fowls,one Pair........ = 00|| 50) 150 
25—Black Spanish Fouls, one Pair. 25 00}; 88) 120 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair.......0++ $15 00!| 22) 75 
27—Brahmas, Dark, One PAir......00eeseees $15 00 | 22) 6 
2R—Gold Lac ed Sebright Bantams, one Pair$5 00|| 22) 


29—Early Rose Potato, (Three 1b. parcel). .$2 00} 4 25 








41—Washing_Machine (Doty’s)..... 
42—Clothes Wringer (Best—L Trirersal). 
43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated). 





30--Garden Seeds for a Family (40k inds). «$5 00) 13) 3 
31—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds)...$5 00)| 13) 87 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)...... $ 0 00| 80 9 
33—Set of Field Croquet......ssccccsecceccees $8 00}; 18 5 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). .$55 00|| 60 24 
35—Sewing Machine (Grov ert Baker)... $55 00)}| 60 24 
36—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.).. 00|| 67, 27 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence)...........4. 00)| 7 2% 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's eee? +: 00)| 90 82¢ 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... 00|| 60 24! 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon). = ¢) 24 

00 

00; 

00 

00 





— 
~) 


414—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. d 44 140 
45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. |; 27} 90 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. 15, 45 
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47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. A 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.).... 


54—Piano, Splendid 7-oct.(Steinr aay Sons) $650 
55— Colibri Piano ( Barlow, Doehler ¢ oes 

56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. . 840 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Cio} $100 
58—Double Bbi.Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.,) 330 
59— Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..$60 


49—Tea Knives and Forks( Patterson Bros.) $2 80 

50—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$2 || 36 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do. do.).... $5 1} 13° 37 
52—Melodeon, sa octave(G. A.Prince & Co.'s) .$67 78 295 
53—Melodeon, 5-octare (do, do.)......$112 138 400 








60—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)....cccseees $44 | 190 
61—Case of Mathematical Instruments......$9 || 18| 55 
62—Case of Mathematical Instruments..... $15 | 22; 15 
6: 3 —(GoldPen, Sil. Case, E,( War ere ee $4 li} 35 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 ‘ 
65—Barometer (Woodr fh 's Mercurial)... .$12 19° 65 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial) $18 7 «690 
ss —Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. 125 | 150 450 
GS8—Allen'’s Patent Cylinder Plor, ete. . $19 | 9 

$25 88 120 


69—Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's)...... 
W1—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & - 
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72—Building Blocks (Crandaill).. es 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen. $9 12} 48 
74—American Cyclopedia ( MER gs 8) .....$880 96) 325 
75 —Worcester'sGreat Illustrated Dictionary$12 19, 65 
@6—Any Back Volume Agriculturist \.... $1 7%, 
@7—Any Tro Back Volumes do. | ez $3 50) 
W8—Any Three do. do. ao. SS $5 25)| 18) 38 
79—Any Four do. do. do. S2 $70) 15 47 
80—Any Five do. do. do. z3 8 %5)| 17) 54 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) Ss Wes 
81—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII ___ $21 00)| 31; 98 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50) 24 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. ws $5 00) | 36 
84-—-Any Three do. do. do. = 2 .$7 50!| 16 48 
8$5—Any Four do. do, do. = 2810 00 18 460 
86—Any Five do. do. do. S=$12 50)| 21; G1 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) SR | | 
87—Tivelve Vols. XVI to XX VI j R30 00'| 42 128 
4 $10 Librar sheet Caote).. J. $10 00); 18, 58 
89—-A $15 Library SS $15 00)| 24) 85 
90—-A $20 Library <4 5 & $20 00|| 31) 106 
91-A $25 Library do. fs SHH 00)| 38) 125 
92—4 $30 Library do. 2. | 33 $30 00)) 44) 144 
93-A $35 Library do. -» [Mg $35 00)| 50) 162 
94—A $40 Library do. es &S $40 00;|) 56 177 
4 45 Library do. : Rm $45 00/) 62 192 
96—-A $50 Library do. -. | BE $50 00)| 68 207 
OF A | 60 Library do. 2) | S3 $60 00)! 80 237 
98—A 875 Library do. m > $75 00); 100 282 
99—A $100 Library => 100 00); 125 360 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms yo yi aay I se 
101—Devon Bull“ Gen. Lyon” poi 700 
1OZ—Devon Bull JACK” ...ccccesccccssesss DO 00 525 
103 —Devon Bull Bloodgood" ........1.06: 125 00. 1 450 
104—Devon Bull “ Poe ane beset ebeveceeed 75 00 | 90; 320 
105 —Devon Bull ** Cohasset” mae 50 00!! 66) 225 


CB" Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 to 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories, 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of cach, by any conveyance that may be specified. 





Description of the Premiums. 


A Fut Description of all the premiums is given on 
an extra sheet, a copy of which will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. We have only room here for the following: 


No. 29.—Early Rose Potatoes.—This 
remarkable variety has awakened so much interest 
throughout the country that there is a general desire 
to get a few as a start for seed. A few hundred people 
only have been abletogetthem. We have, therefore, ar- 
ranged with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son to supply us with 
a quantity of the genuine article, put up in 3 B parcels, 
to go by mail, post-paid, to any part of the country. 
They should go out before freezing weather, but when too 
late for this, we will keep them until warm enough to 
mail them in Spring. This premium can only remain 
open £0 long as the supply lasts. For some account of 
the Early Rose, see page 356 of Agriculturist for last 
month (October,) and Messrs. Bliss & Son’s advertise- 
ment in same paper. We send 3 bs. to the canvasser 
furnishing a club of four at $1.50each. For fourteen 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send four 31b. packages. 


No. 72 — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm as to be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, and with each box is a 
card giving various designs of buildings. The Premium 
sets are plain. The same blocks may be had, maple 
finished, by sending 3 more subscribers, at $1.50 each, or 
10 more at $1 each. Send for a descriptive show-bill. 


Nos. 76 to Sl—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$30,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVII, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 


Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 76 to 81 
above, but are neatly downdin uniform style, and cost 
extra for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
s0n entitled to any one of the premiums 88 to99 may 
select any books desired from the next column, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
$25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. (@™ Let the Farmers of a neighborhood unite 
their efforts and get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 100—General Book Premium.- 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the next column, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 2 or more. “The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


101—105.—DEVON BULLS.—Owing 
to the absence from home of the owner, we were unable 
to announce these very desirable premiums last month. 
The Devons are remarkably beautiful cattle, of a dark 
red or bright mahogany color; they are very hardy and 
active—able to pick up a living easily. The cows give a 
medium quality of rich milk, and hold out long. The 
oxen are the best light-draft cattle in the world—am- 
bitious, yet docile, quick, intelligent, and tough. Devon 








beef is of superior quality, and always quoted high in 
our beef markets. Devons come slower to maturity than 
most other breeds, but remain much longer of full vigor 
and value.—Grade Devons out of large common cows 
make either large red oxen of great docility, quickness, 
and strength, or almost uniformly fine, good-sized cows 
and excellent milkers..... We have selected the following 
animals from the celebrated herd of the Hon. EpHram 
H. Hype, of Stafford, Conn., viz.: one 3-year and two 
1-year old bulls, and two bull calves, all of Mr. Hyde’s 
own breeding. This herd has taken the most important 
prizes for the past two years, at least, of the New England 
Agricultural Society, and has, we are confident, no supe- 
riorin America. Wherever these animals go, they will 
improve the stock of the region. 

No. 101.-Devon Bull ** Gen. Lyon.” 
—Calved June 25th, 1867. Sire, Devoni, out of Devonia, 
(1925.) Dam, Fairy 9, (101) by Comet 22, (162.) Grand 
Dam, Fairy 4, (99). Great Grand Dam, imported Fairy, 
bred by C. Turner. Price $250. 

No. 102.—Devon Bull * Jack.’*— 
(256). Calved May, 1865. Sire, Nero (79.) Dam, Lizzie, 
(212) by Kossuth (53.) Grand Dam, Jane, (161) by im- 
ported Albert (2), etc. Jack was awarded the 1st prize 
ds a 2-year old by the N. E. Agricultural Society at Provi- 
dence last year. Price $150. 

No. 103. — Devon Bull * Blood. 
good. (168)—Calved June 25th, 1867. Sire, Devoni, 
(196) out of Devonia (1295 E.) Dam, Venus, (341) by 
Kossuth, (53.) Grand Dam, Lady Dodge, (192.) Great 
Grand Dam, Lady Jane, (195) by imported Bloomfield, 
(372.) Price, $125. 

No. 104.—Devon Bull Calf, ‘“‘Po. 
casset.°°—Calved August 28th, 1868. Sire, Lion, (265.) 
Dam, Fairy 9, (101.) Price, $75. 

No. 105.—Devon Bull Calf, ** Co- 
hasset,°°—Calved August 25th, 1868, Sére, Lion, (265.) 
Dam, Winona. Price, $50. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


[For sale at the Office of the Avriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. [27 Al 
these areincluded in our Premiums, Nos.88 to 100 above.} 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture .. 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.. 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, eac 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868,each 
American Bird Fancier......... 
American Rose Culturiste ss Dr. ‘John A. Warder. 3 
Armerioan Ons Cummrigys, oo o5.coc. cecccceccoccespences 





















Architecture, bs Cummings & Miller 10 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & Miller.... 10 00 
30 


ETI O MURTNGL PRINNUEE cia sciccansds cacuanccoccncsdia 

Bommer’s Method of Making — ataimeaa i cnedinaiadi 25 
Book of Evergreens (J. Hoopes)............se0e0e éensue 3 00 
Boussingault's Rural Saco agg Siakessitsvhecndcnaamacuedon 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of FlowerS...........eccccecccscecece 175 


3uist’s Flower Garden Directory. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... aS 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's = 
Cobbett’ os American Gardener..............c0+-++0 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book an 4 
Cole’s 7eterinari Din ccdxe eoeanseacuinnnstcepedenmiandéet 75 
Copeland's Country 1 ae i . 8vo,, cloth,.. 5 
COCO CHICNTE, CLVMAN). 60. cccesscecccocsssccoacen: sees 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner).........ccccscccccees 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. a 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor............... 

Dana's Muck Manual.............. ° 
Darwin's Animals & ee Domestication,2 vols. 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's).......... paper, 30c.. cloth.. 
Downing’s Landscape Gasiesne (new Edition)........ 
Draining for Profit and Health “by G. E. Waring, Jr.. 
BO OT CRI ac cniccccncsccsscceccenc.s«sceaae 
Elliott’s Western F ruitt Grower's Guide : 
Flax Culture. 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.. 
MD arr 
Fuller’s Grape Cultur ist, epeed Edition)... 
Fuller's Straw nony i. Sperrerees wane 
Fuller’s Small Fruit C ulturist apenedadecdsedscsdekaencea’ 
Gardening for Profit. by Peter Henderson.. 
CEEOROLY OF BQUREIOR. . «0 ccccecccccesessscese ° 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation wclo..$4 : cl'd pls. 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound. 8 Nos., in 2 Vols, Each 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers..... et Mocsacddaveos unis 
MOE INOUE kon ca cnesenéesass <ccwen nse con alse wae 
How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson... 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry Kctsstognsenchie +, sue 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses..............-...+2+ 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot........... Ee Bee 
Mohr on the Gra . Leas eaaces 
My Vineyard at Lakeview....... 
Norton's Scientific yore a 
IIo acxn csp tconccnnsdisssaps-sucvaneuntentas 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture......... SS 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson iy 
Pedder’s Land Measurer...........++++ 


uinby's yneries of Bee Keeping | Pes 
andall’s Sheep Ef OS Ee eoceee 
tandall’ 's Fine Wool Sheep ee a tes ee 
ivers’ Miniature Fruit perce x 
Richardson on the Dog, pa <7 oth: 
Saunders’ Domestic I Bova (NEW), paper, ¢ 40c., Sound 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text 
Skillful Housewife..............08 seco: se 
Stewart’s Conn) | Stable Book. .....72.: ms 
Thompson’s Food of Animals... ......... 
Tim Banker Papers... ......cccoccccccecese 
TORABOS CUICEEOs 5.63.05. s -ncaccccaenecosses 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse...... 
Youatt and Martin on eo bvicceseesesse 
Youatt on the Hog.. saneacuceones ° 
Youatt on Sheep.. noc acngecvacoancnaunesdeteneusegues 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


ae 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 


show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oct. 14; 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 


THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT 
ILECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley, Oats. 
26 days this m'th.368,09) 1,725,000 2,389,000 64.000 316,000 2,217,000 
27 days ast m'th.297,500 431,000 2,189,000 23,000 91,000 611,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye, Barley. Oats, 
26 days this mi'th.277,000 2,119,000 2,033,000 152,000 217,500 1,761,000 


27 days dast mi'th, 281, 500 1 142,000 2,928,000 89,000 1,250 1, 396,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1868. . . 368,000 1,725,000 2,389,000 64,000 316,000 2,217,000 


27 days 1867. . ..437,000 2,246,000 1,750,000 189,090 805,000 1,210,000 
Corn, 
2,138,000 
11,000 


liye. Barley. Oats. 
152,000 217,500 1,761,000 
350,000 — 2,916,000 


Flour, Wheat, 
277.000 2,119,000 
441,000 1,802,000 


SAaLes. 
26 days 1868 
27 days 1867 


























3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Oct. 14: 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats. 
1848 22.8 20,927 3,988,424 5,541,609 153.093 -- 15,326 
1867.........498,929 994,557 6,652,198 219,722 886,667 106,717 
SOU. oo. 0000 744.461 311,135 10,233,614 192/489 106,416 1,018,165 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush, bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Oct. 12...... 483,806 2,508,744 31,825) 22,026 1,393,936 59,651 
Sept.9...... 246,549 2,143,5% — 16,0 255,427 970% 
585,370 1,611,468 $89,100 92.095 
1, $450,412 i fi 
























$3,542 
182,111 
Jan, 13 1, TAS 189,330 161: 
1867. 
Dec. 11..... 1,804.215 1,653,094 202,900 
SP 941,129 134.545 
Oct. 15.. 167,608 4,300 
5. Receipts at tide water at Albany to Oct. 7th: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
bbis. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush 
1868....212,800 7,208,700 14,21 4, 7) = 350,800 1,014.90 7, 
1867....160,300 2,261,800 11,987,000 390,600 185,100 4,089,500 
1866... .133,100 2,448,100 21,117,000 713,000 537,300 6,835,600 
CURRENT WHOLESALE ime 
Sept. 
Prick OF GOLD nick rm 
FLour—Super to Extra State $6 G96 $65 
Super to Extra Southern, 875 @16 3 8 75 
‘EN ee 5 715 











Iextra Genesee...... q 
Superfine Western . 6 
tve Fiov . kk Waseee nus eee 6 
Corn MBAL.......... 5 
py oe Alt kinds of White 23 
All kinds a 9 and Amber. &- 
c ornn— Yell ‘ 12 

Mixed ; 1 
OatTs— W estern . : a 
State 3 Seub ac skeneoee Nominal. 

Se ee 140 @16 
BASLE ..... ..» Nominal. 22 
Hay—Bale # 100 » @13 
SORA 3 @1% 
Srraw, # 100 ® 70 @ & 
Corron— Middlings, ® Bb 26 @ 20% 

Hoprs—Crop of 1568, # oé 10 @ 2% 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, . Ht ) 3 @ 8 

Szeep—Clover.# ® .... 2 13¥@ 14% 
Timothy, # bushel 300 @32 38 
Flax, ® bushel............ 280 @28 2 
ScuGar—Brown, # b 10 @ 13% 
Mo.wasses, Cuba, # gal 32 @ f2 
CorreE— Rtio,(Gold, in bond) 84Y@ 12% 
Tonacoo, Kentucky, &c.,# P. 10 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, # b 54@ 50 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, # b. 3 @ 5d 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 30 @ 
California. unwashed, cus 23 @ 

TALLOW. 13K%@ 4 

Ou-CakE—# ton ’ 59 00 @i0 00 58 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. .... 2920 @29.35 28 
Prime, # barrel 2350 @2450 24 
BEEF—Plain mess... 1400 @2050 11 





Lanp, in tres, & |) arrels, # tb. 19%@ 20% 










Borrer—Western, ae. 23 @ 39 
State, # D : 37 @ 50 
CHEESE. ax 8 @ 1i% 
BEANs—#® bushel... 400 @550 3 
Peas—Canada. in bond,# bu. 160 @165 1 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ~ 3 @ 29 
Povuttry—Fowls, # fh 20 @ 2 
Turkeys, # a 3 @ 35 2 
POTATOES, new—® bbl........ 225 @ 350 12 
APPL ES—® barrel. 150 @5 00 2 
SWEET PoTATOES, # DiI.. 150 @ 6 00 2 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel . Nominal 10 
TURNIPS—@ bbl... ........... 250 @300 2 
CaBBAGES—# 100........ 800 @l2 00 y 
ONIONS—#® 100 bunches. 600 @8 00 55 
Beets—® 100 bunches.. 27 @1i0 2 
CucUMBERS—@ 100.... @ & 
GREEN CORN—# 100.. @ 1% 
TOMATOES—® basket. 30 @ 40 
SQUASHES—#® bbl....... 250 @ 400 
ease ap seams. 100 @700 15 
Pears—® bbl. ...... 450 @1700 600 


a cesaeanionss. @ 100.... 
Nutmec MELons—# boi. 
GaGEs—#® bushel 
GRapEs—@ pound. 
QuINCES—#@ 100.. 


Gold has declined materially since our last, partly in 
consequence of the increased offerings, chiefly on Govern- 
ment account. The 3754 


150 @ 250 
200 @ 400 
8 @ 15 








latest quotations are 136@1375,. 

.There has been increased activity in the Breadstuff 
line, but prices have been generally quoted much lower. 
The export demand has been running mainly on Flour 
and Wheat. The home trade inquiry has been good for 


| 








most articles, and there has been an wouuiily brisk 
speculative movement in Corn and Oats, as also to some 
extent in Rye and Barley. Flour, Wheat, Rye, and Corn, 
closed decidedly in favor of buyers, as regards prices. 
Barley and Oats leave off with an upward tendency Pro- 
visions have been in more active request, but at unsettled 
prices. Pork, Butter, and Cheese, closed with consider- 
firmness. Bacon, Lard, and Beef, were quoted 
.Cotton has been fairly active, closing steadily 
at our quotations. The receipts at the ports, thus far 
this season, since Sept. 1st, are some 115,000 bales. The 
crop of 1867-8 reached 2,430,893 bales, of which 1,657,015 
bales were exported. The crop of the preceding Cotton 
year was 1,951,988, of which there were 1,558,787 bales 
shipped to foreign ports ...Wool has been less active, 
but quoted higher, closing buoyantly, on a reduced sup- 
ply of desirable grades of domestic....Tobacco, Hay, 
and Seeds, have been in less demand, and rather easier 
in price. ... Hops have been more active and quoted firmer. 


able 
cheaper... 























New York Live Stock Markets,— 
WEEK ENDING. DBeeres. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sicine. auet 
Sept. 2ist 123 1.743 37,677 = 17,825 

do, Wth 109 2,090 1 19,209 
Oct Sth... 116 1,682 46,577 18,982 

do, 12th y 117 1,511 40,261 23, 801 
Total in four Weeks.... 456 026 160.65 634 29, ‘817 b 
doJor previous 5 Weeks .28,620 $20 9: is 180,222 81,549 308-970 

Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Arerage per Week....... 6,981 114 1,756 40,158 19,954 

do. do. last Month 5,724 178 1,870 36,044 16,309 

do. do. prev's Month 6135 102 1,529 21,882 13,135 
Average per Week, 1867, 5 4 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do, do, do. 1866 oF 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do, 1865 118 1,500 16,091 aia 
do, do, do, I1S61...... 145 1,511 15,315 12, 
do. do. do, 1863...... 5,150 129 694 9,941 21, G10 
Total in 1867........ 293,882 3.36 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866 i 5 © 62.420 11010,000 672,000 
Total in 1865 7 36,7 573,197 


660,270 





Total in 1864 
Total in 1865 





1,091 6,470 

The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending Oct. 12th, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

The excitement caused by the cattle disease has entire- 
and confidence between buyer and seller is 
again established. The fall trade may be considered 
fairly under way. With the return of cool nights, ena- 
bling the butcher to keep his meat better, larger lots are 
looked for, and sales more readily effected. There has 
been a marked increase in most departments of the mar- 
ket. Much of the stock has been no better than the average 
of the past few months, while some of it has fallen far 
below. The majority of all the cattle that have come to 
markct forthe past three months have been no better than 
“stock cattle’ ought to be, that need six months of corn- 
feeding before they are fit for market. This fact, more 
than any other one thing, has kept prices down. The 
demand was quite equal to the supply, and at notime can 


ly subsided, 


the market be said to have been overstocked. The fol- 
lowing list gives the range of prices, average price, 


and the figures at which the largest Jots were sold: 





Sept.2istranged 9@17 c. Avy. 14\%c. Largest sales 13 @15 
do. Bth do. 9@17 «¢ do. 14¥%c. do. do. 13 @15'4 
Oct. Sth do. 10@17 ¢ do. 14%c. do. do. 13° @15 
do.12th do. 10@17 c. do.iW44e. do. do. 13 @15% 


Compared with prices paid last month, there has been 
a decline of at least 4c. per pound. This decline is due 
to the large number of thin cattle on sale. The ‘“‘tops” 
of every drove have quite held their own, and sold readily 
as soon as market opened. The less desirable ones drag- 
ged a little, while those poor, thin things, old oxen, 
cows, and stags, sold later in the day for what they would 
bring. The lowest prices on our list were quite enough 
for some.... Wileh Cows have been quite steady all 
the month, both as to price and supply. There have been 
some good cows sold, but the majority are what may be 
called ‘‘common milkers.”” Some extra milkers with 
their calves brought $110@$112, but such were very few. 
The top of the market may be said to be $100. Good com- 
mon cows sold at $80@$90, and inferior milkers as low as 
$45@$50.... Veal Calwes.—There has been a slight 
falling off, and prices have advanced a little. There isa 
little more call for meat of this sort, and live calves, fat 
and fresh, are sold quickly. Prices range for prime 12@, 
1214c. per pound, and so on down to 8c. for *‘ grass fed.” 

.. Sheep and Lambs have been plenty every mar- 
ket day, but the slight increase in demand has kept the 
market from being overstocked. Good fat sheep have 
advanced a little in price, and are called for more fre- 
quently. Prices range for common at 4%@5%c. per 
pound ; a few prime Jots sell as high as 6@6%c. Lambs 
have not advanced any in price, and are plenty. Sales 
are a little slow; prices range at 64@8c..... Swine. 
—The increased arrivals for the week ending Oct. 12th 
caused a decline of 4c. per pound, Slaughterers are 
crying down prices to a point at which they can afford to 
begin to pack. Prices range at from 8%4@9%c. per 
pound, live weight. For previous wecks prices have 
been a little better, and the market steady all the month, 











Large Pay « Little Work, 


No better opportunity was ever offered for many thous. 
ands of persons to receive a large return for a little work 
—on rainy days, evenings, election days, odd spells, and 
even for constant occupation,—than is now offered by the 
Publishers, in their Premium lists for the coming volume, 
which men, 
$20,000 
during a year past byasmall portion of our readers, some 
$400 to $1,300 each, for premi- 


ums earned and sold, and small boys and girls as much as 


It is work, too, in women, and children, 


may engage. About were thus carned 


ladies getting from 


$100 each. The total sum might just as well have been 


$40,000 or $60,000 or $100,000, if two, three, 


or five times as many persons had taken hold of the 


work. The Agriculturist went to some twenty-two 


thousand Post-Offices, while premiums went to less than 
four thousand. It only needs some enterprising person 


at every Post-Office to take hold of the matter, anda 


premium club can easily be gathered. Indeed, at most 
places there is room for from one to half a dozen or more 
Premium Clubs. Few Post-Oftices have around them 
Jess than 25 families, and most have hundreds of families 
which ought to take this paper. We have 100 to 500 sub- 
Post-Oag ices, 


Any one who will take hold with 


ecribers at many and still more at some 


others. a will, deter- 
mined tosucceed, well succced. The paper is very cheap— 
is worth more than it costs to every family—and it only 
needs some one to explain this in order to get a large 
You, Reader, 


club of subscribers. may as well secnre a 


premium, as any one else; And, election being over, 
Now is Just the Time to Begin. 
— + rn @® tee eis 





égncluding many 
Tints and Suqaestions which we throw into smaller 
Sor want of space elsewhere. 


containing a great of = Tteans, 
qood 
type and condensed form, 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 


made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
éstry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 


variety 


Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 





Splendid Premiums, such as have 
never been equaled in this or any other Journal, are of- 
fered by the Publishers in the premium sheet sent out 
last month. The premiums include nearly all of the ex- 
cellent articles offered last year; other good new things, 
such as the Early Rose Potato, Watches made particular- 
ly for us, Field Croquet, etc. ; and especially a fine lot of 
Breeding animals. We would like to impress the fact, 
for it és a fact, that one or more of the premiums can be 
obtained at every Post-Office in the United States and 
Territories, in British America, etc., etc. Human nature 





us~ 


ind 
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is the same everywhere. What was done in 3,000 to 4,000 
places last year, can be done in 25,000 places this year. 
The work will pay well, and do good besides. Every one 
read through the premium shect. 





The Department of Agriculture. 
—There is every prospect that those who have been look- 
ing fora change in the condition of affairs at the Depart- 
ment will not bedisappointed. The Commissioner, Col. 
Horace Capron, evidently intends to make it both useful 
and creditable to the country. The offices have been re- 
moved from the crypt of the Patent Office building to a 
spacious new structure erected for their accommodation. 
Prof. Glover, who has already done so much under the 
most untoward circumstances, will here have ample room 
for his agricultural museum, The old propagating garden 
isto be given up, and Mr. Saunders will have abundant 
space in the grounds about the new building, not only 
for experimental work, but for a display of his taste in 
ornamental and landscape gardening. A number of acres 
have been laid out in the style of a park, which are to be 
planted as an arboretum which shall contain specimens 
of all trees hardy in the locality. These grounds are 
what under the name ofan ‘* Experimental Farm * were 
formerly so justly ridiculed. The chemist, Dr. Antisell, 
has a convenient and well-appointed laboratory. In the 
working force great changes have been made; a large 
number of hangers-on have been discharged, and these are 
of course opposed to the Department and its present ad- 
ministration. Every thing about the Department shows 
marks of energy and judgment, and we feel warranted in 
hoping that when the Commissioner and his assistants 
have become fairly settled in their new quarters, they will 
be able to do good work for the agriculture of the country. 





Two Very Complete Country Resi- 
dences are now being finished by Mr. Judd, near his 
own Homestead, in Flushing. They have been erected 
partly as a source of amusement, and to exercise his own 
taste, and to show how many conveniences can be intro- 
duced into one’s house with a moderate outlay; and 
partly to prepare houses inviting to good neighbors. 
They have all the conveniences of first-class city dwell- 
ings, and some not usually found there—especially coun- 
try air and space, with churches and schoo]s within 
walking distance; and though ten miles away, they are 
now quite as accessible to the business centre of New 
York by means of two railroads and ferries, as are most 
of the better dwelling houses on Manhattan Island. They 
will be shown with pleasure after Nov. 10th to any who 
may contemplate building and may wish to examine 
them. They will be sold on easy terms of payment. Price 
with Jot, (125x140ft.,) on a fine avenue, about $14,000. 





Sundry Humbugs.— Unsafe Oils.— 
For many years the Agriculturist has alone fought the 
legions of fraud and humbug. We, however, stood our 
ground, and when visibly gaining upon the enemy, aid 
came in the form of a law of Congress, late, to be sure, but 
welcome, in which sending forth gift concert circulars 
and all similar matters through the mails was made a 
penal offence. This law has been a severe check to oper- 
ators in the gift line, and though they will probably find 
some way to get around tue law, for the present they are 
on the retreat. These chaps will soon break out in a new 
place, but we shall try to follow them up, whatever colors 
they may fly. The gift-enterprise business is so far de- 
feated that for a whole month we have seen no new phase 
of it. It is probably only a Jull in the fight, but ‘‘ for this 
relief much thanks.’? And Congress has our gratitude, 
as it should have that of the whole community of our 
readers, for the help it has afforded us and them. Villany 
assumes many shapes, of ‘which the gift-enterprise is 
only one....Are the * One dollar” concerns, now becom- 
ing so plentyin N. Y. City and elsewhere, the honest, 
straightforward thing? Our readers must judge for 
themselves, and we trust that they will not be over-san- 
guine inrushing after these people of large promises. 
Van Allen and his Eureka Oil need to be again mention- 
ed. We call attention to this subject fora double pur- 
pose. First, to denounce most strongly the use of a 
mixture of camphor and benzine, because it is dangerous 
in the extreme. Both of the articles are volatile, and one 
forms a very explosive vapor. Why people will buy 
such stuff and burn it is beyond our comprehension, but 
they do so, and both life and property are sacrificed by 
their use. Secondly, we wish to bring to mind the law 
in the matter of dangerous oils. Congress has tried to 
protect the people in this respect by striking at the root 
of the evil. The law is found in Sec. 29 of Amendments 
to the Internal Revenue Laws, approved March 2d, 1867. 
(See March, 1868, p. 88.) This act provides severe penal- 
ties for mixing for sale, or for selling any oil or burning 
flnid that will not stand the ‘fire test,” as it is called. 
So little seems to be known about this very important 
subject that we wil] explain, The “fire test’’ is simply 





this. Place a vessel of water on the stove and heat it to 
the temperature of 110° F.; put in another vessel 
(say a tin basin) some of the oil to be tested, and place 
this dish so it will float on the water, and Iet the whole 
remain a few minutes until the oil has been brought up to 
the temperature of the water. Now thrust a lighted stick 
into the oil; if the flame on the stick is extinguished, 
the oil is safe from explosion. If it burn, however, it is 
a dangerous oil, and its sale is prohibited by the law. 
Any person may find plenty of bad oil in his own town, 
but the U.S. Courts are not within the reach of the 
majority of sufferers, as time and money are necessary to 
getacase before those tribunals. Evil-disposed people 
are aware of this fact, and offer their vile compounds for 
sale regardless of the law. Rhode Island is first in sup- 
plying a much needed adjunct to this national law. Ina 
code of State laws, she provides for appointing Inspec- 
tors of Kerosene with full power to prosecute any viola- 
tion of the State Jaw passed March 12th, 1867, almost im- 
mediately after the passage of the act of Congress. We 
have it from good authority that in the city of Providence 
there has not been a single accident from the explosion 
of kerosene since these laws went into operation, and 
that not a gallon of burning oil of any sort can be found 
on sale that will not stand the ‘fire test... So much for 
what good legislation will do for the protection of life 
and property. We entreat the authorities of every State 
so to supplement this act of Congress by State laws, and 
a system of inspection so rigid, that explosive oils of 
every sort may be completely banished from use. 





A Brazen Swindle.—One of the most 
brazen swindles we ever heard of is the one perpetrated 
by the ** Patent Butter Association,” 234 Broadway. This 
party actually had an office at the number given on Broad- 
way, alittle obscure room on one of the upper floors, 
They advertised to sell a powder,with directions for using, 
which would make one pound of butter from one pint of 
milk. They did sell a powder, which looks and tastes 
like cooking soda mixed with salt. The directions re- 
quire that a pound of butter to each pint of new milk 
used should be placed together in a churn with some of 
the powder and churned until the butter comes. The 
result is that the good butter comes out white’and almost 
spoiled, and weighs no more than when it went in. A 
moment’s thought will show any one how impossible the 
claim is; fora pint of milk weighs only a pound, and it 
consists of more than 7% per cent of water to begin with. 





Horticulture at the N. Y. State 
Fair.—An immense tent served as the Floral Hall. which 
was all too small for the crowds which were attracted to 
it. Mr. Jas. Vick, who superintended the department, 
deserves much credit for the substantial and proper 
arrangements for showing the fruits and flowers, as well 
as for a display of taste in such ornamentation as the 
tent allowed. The fruit occupied tables against the wall 
of the tent, and flowers were arranged upon an inner 
circle. The show of fruit was very fine, and, of course, 
Ellwanger & Barry were preéminent in this department. 
E. Ware Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., had some notably 
fine plates, though not as many as E. & B. The show 
of grapes was very good, and some exotic grapes of John 
Fisher, Batavia, N. Y., deserve special notice. The 
finest pears of any single variety were the specimens of 
Duchesse, from C. M. Bowen, Vineland, N. J. In flowers, 
Mr. Vick was resplendent; Frost & Co. had a valuable 
collection, and Mrs. Van Namee, without whom a State 
Fair would not seem half complete, was present from 
Chambersburgh, Pa., with her favorites, which took 
several premiums. Vegetables, as usual at the New York 
Fair, hada poor place. They were in a dark building, 
among cooking stoves and other things, and had to take 
their chances. The show was interesting, but we cannot 
commend it as being particularly fine. The chief attrac- 
tion was the 150 varieties of potatoes exhibited by Reisig 
& Hexamer, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N.Y. Whether 
it was the potatoes or Doctor Hexamer himself, we can- 
not say, but the two together always had a crowd about 
them. C. F. Crossman, seed-grower, of Rochester, had 
a noticeably fine collection of garden vegetables, in- 
cluding many things not often seen on exhibition. 


The Orange Judd Wheat Prizes. 
—Feeling that wheat had not hitherto received that at- 
tention at the N. Y. State Fair that its importance demand- 
ed, Mr. Judd placed at the disposal of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, $300, to be offered as special premi- 
ums for wheat. It.was hoped that this offer would bring 
out a fine display of grain and allow the many farmers 
who would visit the fair to see what could be done in the 
way of wheat culture. Two of the editorial staff of the 
Agriculturist were at the Fair, and each, without the 
knowledge of the other and without consultation with 


him, wrote down the wheat affair as afailure. Mr. Judd ,] 


paid $300, and no one saye the recipients is in the least 





benefited. He will probably never enquire who engi- 
necred the matter, and we will simply state what was done, 
to show what should not have been done. The premiums 
were coupled with such conditions that only thirteen 
entries were made, and of these only three exhibitors 
complied with all of the requirements. The premiums 
were awarded to these three, while there was vastly bet- 
ter grain present, but the exhibitors of it failed to show 
the stalks as required by the conditions. The premiums 
were not awarded until the last day of the fair, and the 
general public could not know which were the prize 
samples. Had the premiums been awarded earlier, the 
arrangements were such as to prevent any one from see- 
ing the grain. A large pen was railed off, at the further 
side of which the barrels were placed, and the grand 
crowd which poured by were treated toa view of a very 
nice looking lot of barrels, headed and unheaded. There 
was no wheat to be seen at all. Mr. Dietz, the celebrated 
grower of seed wheat,made a more useful show outside the 
railing than the Society allowed the Judd wheat to make. 
This is what was done,and our readers will agree with 
us that if this is the wayin which special premiums are 
to be managed hereafter, there is nota very strong in- 
ducement held out to any one to offer them. 

Olm Brothers, of Springticld, Mass., have 
a very fine collection of plants. In July last we figured 
some rare Begonias from their collection, and specimens 
of green-house plants we have received from them since 
show that they have all the new and choice things as 
soon as any one. We congratulate the citizens of Spring- 
field upon having a first class horticultural establishment 
in their beautiful city, and hope the Brothers Olm will 
mect with the success that their skill and enterprise merit. 





The New Jersey State and Central 
Fairs.—The agriculturists of New Jersey are unfor- 
tunate in not being able thoroughly to co-operate in one 
organization. There are several county agricultural 
Societies which make very creditable shows every year, 
and promote, so far as they can, improvement in agricul- 
ture. The New Jersey State Society is such only in name, 
and while it has the most attractive location we perhaps 
ever saw, puts forth an excellent premium list, and its 
officers make judicious efforts to have it take a hich rank, 
it makes really but little more than a good county show. 
The N. J. Central Society was established, we believe, 
during a period of suspended animation on the part of 
the State Society, and this too has fine grounds and build- 
ings, a good mile track, etc., pleasantly situated near the 
State capital. The offer of premiums was Jiberal, but 
the exhibition just about what would have been a credit 
to a good populous county. The subject requires legis- 
lation, we should say, for a State of such varied and in- 
teresting agricultural products, and so situated that every 
part is easily communicated with, ought to have an agri- 
cultural Head Center, and this individual or organization, 
Board or Society, should enjoy the hearty co-operation of 
all the county and district Societies and of all the go-a- 
head farmers in the State. 





Manhattan Co-operative Relief 
Association.—We had nocause to impugn the good 
faith and good intentions of the parties advertising this 
Association, or it would not have been admitted to our 
columns. The many inquiries from our readers led us to 
study the scheme somewhat, and though it has various 
good features, we are not prepared to endorse it. The 
first objection that occurred was that the annual death 
rate was placed too low. If only ‘30° died each year, 
it would take 16625 years for the 5000 persons in any class 
to die off! There are sundry other objections which 
might be named had we space. 





Norway Oats, claimed to weigh 40 to 46 
pounds to the measured bushel, really weigh 32 pounds, 
as sent out by the agents. This is exactly a bushel by 
weight, as established by law in most of the States. 

Sense at the Farmers’ Clab.—Once 
in a while there is a ripple on the sluggish stream of talk 
at the Farmers’ Club, which gives a little variety to the 
reports, A committee was appointed to visit the Walter 
Grape on the vine, made up after the tadpole fashion with 
Horace Greeley for a head and dwindling down to a very 
small tail. Sucha burlesque on grape committees was 
too much for Mr. Quinn, who asked: ‘* Why is it that no 
man is appointed on that committee who has made grapes 
a study? We have plenty of such men, but I do not see 
their names mentioned here.” Mr. Quinn should not ask 
impertinent questions. He evidently is not in the ring. 

Marly Corn, Late Planted.—Mr. H. 
C. Redfield of Metuchin, N. J., shows us a sample of his 
crop of yellow 8-rowed Canada corn, planted June 30th, 
ripe and fit to shell October 12th. This is quick work, 
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A Good Seed Bed on Sward Land, 
—‘F. W.,” Morristown, N. J. ‘‘ How shall I harrow so 
as not to bring up the sods and make a rongh surface 7° 
A good sced bed upon sward land for winter grain isa 

atter of great importance, especially if the seed is put 
in with a drill. A good deal depends upon the plowing. 
With the Michigan plow, which entirely buries the sod 
and brings to the surface 4 or 5 inches of loose soil, there 
The swivel plow, turning the furrows 
har- 


be 





is no difficulty. 
all one way, also makes a smooth seed bed, if the 

rowing is skillfully done. The harrow should first 
run lengthwise of the furrows, to press down and level 
the sods. Then harrow crosswise in the direction in 
which the furrows are laid, and go back in the same 
track. By this method no buried sods will be brought 
to the surface, and a good seed bed will be prepared. 








When to Thrash and Sell Grain. 
“TL. D. B.,° Northampton, Pa. ‘ What are the prospects 
for the grain market the coming winter?’—About all 
that can be said now is that we have abundant crops, and 
there are short crops in Western Europe. As a rule, a 
farmer does well to thrash and sell his grain early, if he 
Few farmers can afford to 
speculate in articles so liable to waste as grain. It 
liable to be damaged by the weather while in stack and 
by rats and mice both in stack andin bin. If changed 
into cash it begins to draw or stop interest at once. 


can get satisfactory prices. 


is 





The Frost Improving Soil,—“ Is there 
any proof that the soil is benefited by frequent freezing 
and thawing?” “B. F.M.,’’ Vineland. This is easily 
tested by ridging a few square rods in the garden cither 
with the plow or spade, thus exposing about twice the 
average surface to the action of the frost. If land thus 
treated is more productive than that which lies undisturb- 
ed, the frost makes the difference. We know it to be 
beneficial, and especially so to heavy loams and clay soils, 


Alsike Clover. —‘N. T.8.,’’ Colchester, 
Vt. ‘*Can you recommend Alsike clover as a forage 
plant ?’—We have not sufficient acquaintance with the 
article to do this. It was introduced into the country by 
the Patent Office in 1863, but seems to have made very 
little progress, catching something of the spirit of the 
officials that introduced it. Itis said tobe Dest adapted 
to strong, moist soils, sows its own seeds, and will 
last a dozen yearsor more. If the seed sold for a dollar 
a pound or upwards we should stand some chance of 
learning more about it. 


Stone or Wood Fences,—“ G. D.C.,” 
Lyme, Ct. “Ihave occasion to build about 100 rods of 
fence this fall and winter, and have both stone and wood 
upon the farm. Which will pay best in the long run?” 
Stones, unquestionably, if they are in the soil and need to 
be removed from the surface. This has been the opinion 
of Eastern farmers from the first settlement of the coun- 
try, and it is still better economy nowthat we need 
smooth fields for improved implements of tillage and 
harvesting. A well-made stone wall with the foundation 
put below frost will cost more than a rail fence, but it will 
last many times as long without repairs and when 
these are needed the material is still good for resetting. 
The wood fence needs attention every spring and after a 
few years is only fit for fire-wood. We have quite too 
many fences upon our farms, but if they must be built, 
use stone and make them permanent. This looks as if 
we meant to stay while we live and toleave our farms 
to our children free from the expense of fence-making. 





Muchness of Land.—“ How much land 
ought a farmer toown?” ‘A. H. L..”’ Spencer, Mass. 
“Ten acres is enough ’’ for some people, and is more for 
them to manage than a thousand acres for others. A man 
may safely own just as much land as he can make pay six 
per cent and upwards on the capital invested in it and in 
its cultivation. Six percentis the lowest legal rate of 
interest in any of the States, and probably it is a fair 
average of the profits of all kinds of business. Some 
men have skill enough to make their land pay ten per 
cent and upwards. But the great majority of our farms 
do not pay five percent, and many of them not even 
three. We recently visited a district of cheap lands and 
poor farming, in one of the older States, which furnishes 
good examples of “muchness of land.” One farm of 
250 acres of land rents for $200, and the owner pays $60 
taxes on it, leavic¢ only $140 for the use of the farm. It 
is valued at $7,000, < nd is probably worth that toany man 
who knows how to work it. But the owner gets only 
two per cent on his capital, or 56 cents an acre for the use 
of the land. The tenant keeps a dairy and sheep, pays 
his rent easy, and gets something more for his labor than 
he would to work by the month, but is not doing a very 
profitable business. The farm might easily be made to 


clear a thousand dollars for its owner, for it is a good 
soil, and has admirable facilities for making 
Another owns a farm of a thousand acres, 
which he rents for $1000. The farm was purchased some 
15 years ago for $20,000. Deducting taxes, the owner gets 
about four percent for his capital and one dollar an acre 
for the use of his land. The tenant keeps a dairy of 38 
cows, and a good many young cattle and working oxen, 
in which he trades, perhaps a hundred head in all through 
the grazing season. He clears perhaps $2,000 a year, mak- 
ing rather more by his skill asa cattle trader than asa 
cultivator. This isa shore farm of very good soil, with 
unrivalled facilities for gathering sea manures, Its prod- 
ucts could readily be brought up to $20,000 a year, paying 
a profit of four or five thousand to the owner. Close by 
these farms a man owns 42 acres of land which he values 
at $8,500, or over $200 an acre. It is naturally no better 
land but much better managed. A single item is 1000 
bushels of potatoes from five acres of land. We want 
more skill and capital concentrated upon the land. 


grain 
manure, 





Selection of Seed Corn,.—This should 
be attended to at the husking, if it has not already been 
done. Select the ears from stalks bearing two or more 
perfect ears, and if the corn is not already well cured, 
tie the ears in strings of a dozen or more, by braiding the 
husks, and hang them in a room with a fire to dry. The 
quicker they are cured the better, if they are not damaged 
by the heat. In the Northwestern States, where the corn is 
liable to be damaged by the frosts, the best farmers select 
seed cars before the kernels are glazed, and, after partial- 
ly stripping off the husks, kiln-dry them at a temperature 
not above 150°. Corn thus treated is said to germinate 
much quicker, and to mature several days earlier, than 
that cured in the field. Much seed fails from want of this 
seasonable attention, and the fields have to be replanted. 
A few hours of labor now may save weeks in the spring. 


Improvement of Sandy Land with 
Clay Subsoil,—‘ R. H. S.,°° of Dunbar Station, Pa., 
says he has a hundred acres of this kind of land, overrun 
with blackberry bushes. ‘*Can you tell a sure method 
to get rid of them? How many bushels of lime ought I to 
put on to anacre ? Would it be good economy to plow 
under clover, sow wheat, seed it down with clover, and 
the next season plow it under and sow wheat again ? 
Would the land improve, following up this rotation for 
years, or would it grow poor? What condition ought 
clover to be in when plowed under, green or dry?’ The 
persistent mowing of briers the last week in August and 
feeding the ground close with sheep will gradually reduce 
and exterminate them. A more rapid remedy is plowing 
and the thorough cultivation of hoed crops. Wheat once 
in five years is often enough unless you apply animal 
manures. From thirty to fifty bushels of lime to the acre 
is enongh to last in the soil for five years. The best usage 
now is to plow in clover after it has been partially fed. 
We would recommend the common Pennsylvania rotation, 
often referred to in back numbers. See vol. 26, page 288. 
If asummer fallow is adopted, improve it by harrowing 
the land every two weeks, after it is plowed in the spring. 





Pigeon Berry. — (Phytolacca decandra). 
“W.S.,"’ Stoystown, Pa., says he has a piece of new 
land covered with young plants of this weed. “I am 
plowing it again before Iseed it, but I cannot get all the 
plants plowed out, as the ground is very rough and rooty. 
Will the weeds interfere with the wheat? If it were 
practicable we should advise the drilling of the wheat 15 
inches apart, which would admit of cultivation. The 
wheat will probably smother a good many of the 
small plants, and it will pay to go over the piece in the 
spring, and with a hoe cut off the crowns of the large 
ones, if any are left. It is not adifticult weed to eradicate 
with hoed crops, or with a summer fallow. 





Farming by Proxy.—‘W. 5S. R.,” Manor- 
ville, L. I., asks if he can run a store, and at the same 
time oversee the working of 17 acres of land, and make 
it pay. That depends altogether upon his business ca- 








pacities. If the land is near his home, so that he can 
plan the work on the land and have an eye to it at morn- 
ing and evening, and he can secure a faithful laborer, he 
might safely try it. He is near good markets and proba- 
bly has good facilities for making manure—two items in 








his favor. Put at least thirty dollars’ worth of manure 
upon every acre in hoed crops. 








Hoven and Sorghum, — “N. 8. C.,” 
Flanders, N. J. ‘Can any one tell whether the leaves of 
sorghum cane, when grecn, partially or wholly dried, have 
been known to be injurious to cattle when they have been 
eaten ? One of my neighbors in stripping his cane allow- 
ed the leaves to become partially dried, and fed some of 
* them to a cow; the next morning he found his cow lying 





by the pile of leayes dead.”’—If the leaves had anything 











to do with the death it was probably a case of hoven 
This is likely to be caused by any kind of succulent food 
fed in large quantity toan animal not accustomed to its 


use. Sorghum is as wholesome food for cattle as corn, 





Breed from the Best.—It was stated 
in the recent address before the Vermont State Agri- 
cultural Society, that the State was losing its reputation 
for fine horses on account of the constant sale of its best 
animals,—a ruinous practice with any kind of stock. 

Cooked Food for Hogs.—“ Have any 
experiments ever been conducted to show that it pays to 
cook the feed of swine? Mine do very well without it, 
and I do not wish to waste any labor or fuel.” “C. N.T., 
Thetford.—The best farmers all through the East cook 
the greater part of their fecd, after the swine are put up 
in the fall, and we think this practice is gaining ground 
in the West, as corn increasesin price. Samuel HI. Clay, 
of Kentucky, conducted a series of experiments in feed- 
ing corn to hogs, with the following results. One bushel 
of dry corn made 5 Ibs. 10 0z. of live pork; one bushel 
of boiled corn made 14 lbs. 7 0z.; one bushel of ground 
corn boiled made 16 1bs. 70z. There are other experi- 
ments upon record showing quite as great a difference in 
favor of cooking. If we save more than half the corn, 
we may as wellinvest in a cooking apparatus at once, 
We shall save labor, or its equivalent, money, by doing it. 

The Secret of Cheap Pork.—“H. 
G.,°° Auburn, N. Y. “What is the secret of making pork 
economically ¥ Mine always costs me more than Ican 
buy it for... There are several of these secrets known to 
the initiated. First. A good breed. You may stuff any of 
the land pikes with any quantity of corn, and he will not 
fatten. Suffolks, Chester Whites, or grades of any pure 
breed, will show their keeping. Second. Good housing. 
A pig wants a nice, clean, dry pen tosleep in. The yard 
may have muck and plenty of litter for manure making, 
but the pen, or sleeping apartment, should be warm and 
well strawed. Third. Early fattening. Pork is made 
much more economically in warm weather than in cold. 
Fourth. A variety of food. If cooked Indian meal is 
the staple, let it be varied with green food while it lasts, 
corn stalks, weeds, purslane, and clover, and in’ winter 
feed enough cabbage and roots to keep the bowels in 
good condition. Fifth. Regular feeding, three times a 
day. <A fattening pig should never squeal, and he will 
not if he always finds his food ready at the regular time. 
Calculate to have your pork worth no more and perhaps 
alittle less than the feed costs, and look for all your 
profits in the grand heap of rich manure which the dying 
porker leaves as a legacy. These secrets make cheap 
pork in our pen, even at the present price of corn. 








Slaughter House Manure.—“B. B. 
S.,°’ Newark, N. J. ‘* My farm is situated neara slaughter 
house, and I can purchase the manure. Is it worth any 
more than common stable manure ?”’—If pigs are fed upon 
the offal, and the calves’ and sheep’s heads and legs are 
thrown into the yard, as is frequently the case, the ma- 
nure is worth twice as much, at least, as common stable 
manure. The bones and blood, and refuse flesh, hair, 
and wool, are all powerful fertilizers, and the manure of 
swine fed upon animal food is much richer than that of 
the common sty. If you compost the slaughter house 
manure, use six times its bulk of peat or muck. 





Pond Mud,.—“Is there any way to prevent 
mud from settling in mill ponds?” “J. C.,°’ Fall River, 
Mass. None that we are aware of, and if we owned Jand 
in the vicinity we should not desire it. The best part of 
the soil is carried off in the current, mingled with leaves 
and other vegetable matter. It is the same material that 
is deposited upon meadows subject to overflow, keeping 
up their fertility. It is a good article for the barn-yards, 
compost heaps, or to spread broadcast as a top-dressing 
upon mowing lands. If there is much clay in it, spread 
it upon sandy and gravelly lands ; if much sand, spread it 
upon the heavy soils. The more organic matter the better. 





Self-Filling Ice-House. — “5S. E.,” 
Alexanderville, O., writes: “It is stated that ice-houses 
are constructed and frozen full of ice by means of intro- 
ducing water from a spring at a point of sufficient eleva- 
tion. Is the plan a practicable one?’ There is no diffi 
culty in freezing a solid mass of ice in an ice-house I 
the winter, either when the water is thrown from a jet, 
or otherwise. We have seen no experiment, but presume 
it will keep quite as well or better than when packed in 
the ordinary way. The difficulty is in removing the ice a8 
it is wanted in the summer. The ice packed in cakes 8 
easily cut of any desired size. The other would have to 
be chipped with an axe, which would consume as much 
time as the ordinary way of storing. Ice on the large 
scale is stored for about twenty cents per ton. 
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Our Jersey Bulls at the West- 
chester Co, Fair.—We were not a little gratified by 
receiving, a few weeks since, from Mr. Swain, the first 
prize cards and ribbons worn at the Westchester Co. 
Fair, by two of the young bulls we had selected from his 
herd and offer as prizes. We were prevented personally 
attending this exhibition, but learn that it proved the 
efficiency of its new management in a gratifying degree. 





How to Take Care of a Goat.— 
“Mrs. U. W. W.” asks how to take care of a goat; if 
they will thrive on hay and corn; what they will eat; 
how long they go with kid,etc. An associate who lives 
in the city recommends to feed them on tenpenny nails, 
old posters, and hard-coal cinders, as the goats kept about 
his residence seem to thrive on that fare. Soberly—goats 
need air and exercise more than almost any other ani- 
mal. They cannot well be kept stabled. Good hay, with 
the scraps from the table (swill), would be sumptuous 
fare. They are a knowing animal, and will seldom tangle 
up a tether if fastened out to graze by one. They will 
gnaw and destroy any cultivated tree or shrub we know 
of, eat up collars and shirt bosoms, straw hats, books, 
etc., etc. The goat goes with kid about 150 days. 


What Spring Crop on Fall Plow- 
ed Sod ?—" D. W.L.,” of Hardin, Tex., Mo., Iowa, 
Ill., or O., (which State we know not,) asks ; ‘*What would 
be the most profitable crop to be raised on tame sod, 
plowed late in the fall and well pulverized ? Would wheat 
do well?’ You have your choice among grains between 
Spring Wheat, Oats, and Barley. If the first does well in 
your section, and the soil is in good order, sow that, and 
get it in early, even before the frost is out of the ground. 
Besides, you may raise potatoes, planted early; atthe 
South, castor beans, first giving the land thorough harrow- 
ing and mellowing; flax for seed, if the land is rich and 
free from weeds, plowing dep this fall, cross plowing 
and harrowing, or “cultivating” (that is, cultivator-ing) 
very thoroughly in the spring; and other crops might be 
named, if we knew the size of the field, soil, and location. 





A Guide to the Study of Insects.— 
The appearance of the first part of Dr. Packard’s work 
Was announced some time ago. The third part has just 
come to hand, andis full of interesting matter about bees, 
wasps, and related insects, well illustrated. The parts 
sent by mail from this office at 50 cents cach. 

Ichneumon Flies and Grasshop- 
pers.—‘“E. S..’’ Highland, Kansas, says: ‘‘The grasshop- 
pers have found their match in these flies. They are found 
in great numbers in a dead or dying state, with worms or 
maggots in them 4y to % inch long, with small black or 
brown heads. Scarcely any fall wheat has been sown in 
parts of the State on account of the grasshoppers. This 
country is improving at an astonishing rate.” 





“Freezing Kills the Eggs.°’—Horace 
Greeley is reported as saying, with respect to the de- 
struction of insects : ** Fall plowingis also a good rem- 
edy if the land is left in ridges. Freezing kills the eggs.” 
To this we say in the words of the Scotch verdict, ** not 
proven.”’ All the testimony points to the indestructibil- 
ity of the eg¢s of insects by any amount of natural cold. 
The eggs of the tent caterpillar, katydid, and all those 
insects which deposit them above ground, pass our se- 
verest winters without injary, and until it is shown by 
positive experiment that the eggs deposited in the earth 
are of a different nature, we shall decline to believe that 
* freezing kills the eggs.’ If the belief that it does will 
induce people to plow land in the fall and leave it in 
ridges, it will not be productive of injury, but of good. 





‘Fhe Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Exhibition was a most enjoyable affair. It 
was held in the spacious skating rink, which was made 
s0 summer-like that one would not suspect that it was a 
building mainly devoted to winter pleasures. A mile’s 
length of evergreen wreath quite hid the truss-work of 
the roof, and a large fountain, surrounded by rock-work 
and grotesque plants, occupied the center of the floor. 
The most noticeable feature was the way in which pot 
plants were exhibited. Instead of being placed upon 
tables and stands they were tastefully grouped upon the 
floor, and go surrounded by turf that the effect of the whole 
was that of a brilliant and well-kept garden. For beauty 
of arrangement this far exceeded any exhibition we have 
s8ecn, and the result was largely due to the taste and hard 
work of Messrs. Haerlin and Pentland, and the abundant 
contributions of J. B. Bennett, Mr. Longworth, Captain 
Anderson, and others whose names have escaped us. J. 
8. Cook had a forest of choice green-honse plants, re- 
markably healthy and well grown, and deservedly took 
the first premium. The collections of evergreens in pots 
by F. Pentland and S. S$. Jackson & Co. were very fine 





and interesting. The display of fruits, especially of 
grapes, was large, but that of vegetables not up to what 
we expected. Of course we cannot give a detailed re- 
port of this splendid exhibition. Much of its success 
was due to its President, Capt. W. P. Anderson, who 
worked only as one who has his heart in the cause can, 
and R. A. Warder, who is just a second edition of ‘‘ Am- 
erican Pomology,” and seemed to possess the happy 
faculty of being everywhere at once. Under its present 
adininistration the Society will maintain the claim of 
Cincinnati to be one of the important centers of Horti- 
culture. We cannot close this brief notice of the show 
without alluding to our pleasure in meeting such 
veterans in the cause as Robert Buchanan, Graham, 
Mottier, Mc’Avoy and others, whose love for fruits and 
flowers seems to strengthen with their years. 





The Ohio State Fair was held at Toledo, 
Sept. 2ist to 25th, under the auspices of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. Though a cold storm interfered 
with the attendance, it was a grand success. For excel- 
lence of arrangement, abundance of contributions, courte- 
sy of officials, and the generally intelligent appearance of 
the crowd, it excelled any State Fair we have ever attend- 
ed. The show of stock of all kinds was large, but the 
rain prevented a full examination. In the department 
of implements the variety was bewildering. It has been 
said to be the best exhibition of implements ever made. 
The mechanical or machinery department was also very 
full. Indeed, the show was so immense that the single 
day to which the rain confined us was hardly enough to 
allow one to take more than a general survey. The halls 
devoted to specialties were spacious, well arranged, and 
well filled. The show of fruit was something to gladden 
one’s eyes. We cannot particularize, except to say that 
the much-neglected quince was here in deserved promi- 
nence, that the display of grapes was immense, and that 
our friend, M. B. Bateman, of Painesville, deservedly 
took the leading premiums. Floral Hall was full of beau- 
tiful things, among which the fine collection of Lenk & 
Co., Toledo, was conspicuous. The Vegetable Depart- 
ment, facetiously styled ‘‘ Pumpkin Hall” by its inde- 
fatigable superintendent, D. C. Richmond, of Sandusky, 
was full of excellent products. It was a treat to see 
that vegetables for once have as good achance as pears 
and grapes. Among the points of attraction were the 
temporary offices of the Ohio Farmer and the Toledo 
Blade, and it were difficult to say from the number of 
visitors at each, who was the more popular, Col. Harris of 
the Farmer or Mr. Locke of the Blade, the latter being 
the well-known Petroleum V. Nasby, Postmaster. 


Scabby Leg in Fowls. — “G. P.,” 
Amité, La., writes: ‘‘My fowls have been troubled in 
this way. We call it Gout. My remedy is turpentine, 
applied, say twice a week, with a small brush or swab. 
Whoever makes the application must be careful not to 
let the turpentine run down along the toes, as it is apt to 
make them bleed. Three wecks will be about the time 
required for the entire disappearance of the scab.” 





Underdraining Water Meadows. 
—An English farmer broke up thirty acres of water 
meadow which produced nothing except coarse sedgo- 
grasses and rushes. After it was thoroughly drained and 
laid down to grass, he was able to cut four crops of green 
fodder annually of the very best quality. The same thing 
could be done in thousands of instances in this country. 


Bumble Footed Fowls.—When heavy 
fowls roost high, as they always fly down, they are very 
apt to drive gravel stones into the soles of their feet, and 
to bruise them otherwise so as to cause swelling and sore- 
ness. Sometimes, also, corns appear on the soles. These 
troubles are much more frequent among roosters than 
hens because they are so much heavier. ‘J. C. K.” de- 
scribes a trouble, which is probably a corn due to the 
same cause, or possibly hereditary. Corns may some- 
times be cut out carefully, or loosened abont the sides 
and pulled out. Stuff plenty of lint into the cavity and 
bind a piece of rag on ; it will heal soon if the bird is well. 


Irrigation in Winter. — “E. H. T.,” 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ‘I have a brook, quite small in the 
summer but running full in the winter. Will it beof any 
service to turn it on to a meadow with a rather light sandy 
soil this winter?’ The popular idea that irrigation is good 
only for growing plants is erroneous. Water has a very 
important action upon any soil where there is good drain- 
age, and makes the inert matter available for plant food. 
In the most successful case of irrigation that has come 
under our notice the wateris kept running through the 
winter. The freezing in severe weather makes a com- 
plete covering of ice, which acts as munich. The grass 
starts early in the spring, and the crop is kept up totwo 
tons to the acre without any other fertilizer than water. 
There is a mine of wealth in every brook that can be 
turned upon a dry soil, if the farmer will work it. 





SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


In answer toa great number of inquiries, we here re- 
ply that the American Agriculturist is furnished for club- 
bing with other Journals, and sent, for this purpose, to 
single names for a year (or 13 months now) at $1 a year. 
This offer is aloss to us in one way, as most of those who 
accept or take itin combination come from our regular 
$1.50 a year subscribers, and we only get $1 instead of 
$1.503 but we depénd upon the extra advertising and 
commendations to make up the loss in the long run. 
Of course no one will offer the paper at less than our reg- 
ular rates, except incombination. A few madea mistake 
last year, and offered the paper for $1 a year to any of 
their subscribers. 

We have received during three years past a good many 
premium clubs made up at newspaper offices. The ad- 
vantage of a newspaper enabled the editors or publishers 
to readily raise a club large enough to get valuable arti- 
cles from our Premium list. We need hardly call atten- 
tion to the valuable character of the Agriculturist. This 
November number, like its prececessors, ‘* speaks for it- 
self.” Weexpect to make all possible improvements for 
the coming year, and we continue the low rates and the 
special offer of the rest of this year free. We make the 
following 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDITORS. 


Any Editor, inserting the paragraph below in his editorial 
columns, may order an extra copy of the Aqriculturist sent 
to any address desired Jrom now to the end of 1869. This 
is in addition to the regular exchange which will be con- 
tinued for the same time, and in addition to any previous 


offer. 


New York, Oct. th, 1868. 0. J. & Co. 


Thirteen Months in Next Wear.— 
Not exactly according to the common Almanacs, but tn 
the Calendar of the Publishers of the American Agricul- 
turist. That is, they offer to receive subscribers now, 
and al] through November, for 1869, and throw in the 
month of December without charge. The offer is worth 
looking at, merely on account of the odd month, for we 
consider any number of that paper richly worth the cost 
for a whole year. We advise every man, women, and 
child, whatever his or her calling, to be sure and obtain 
the reading of the Agriculturist. It is of large size, pack- 
ed full of valuable, reliable, and interesting information. 
No one can read it a year or even a single number with- 
out gathering some practical hints that will, in the end, 
far more than repay the cost. It also contains every year 
hundreds of beautiful, interesting, and instructive En- 
gravings, which are alone worth the price, if not a word 
of reading matter were given. Fifteen cents will secure 
a post-paid copy for November, or $1.50 will secure the 
paper from now to the end of 1869, and a good investment 
it will be—our word for it. Address the Publishers, 
Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Cork Oaks in California.—Mr. J. H. 
Lick, Lick’s Mills, St. Clara Co., Cal., planted acorns of 
the cork oak in 1858, and now has 8 trees, from 15 to 20 
feet high and from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. This 
would indicate that the climate of California is very 
favorable to the growth of this valuable tree. 





More Glass. — Mr. Peter Henderson, not 
content with 17 green-houses, each 100 feet in length, 
has erected another house 800 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
If Mr. H’s. flower business should continue to increase 
as rapidly as it has done for a few years past, he will 
soon have a good part of South Bergen under glass. 
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Fish Ponds,—‘‘S. E.,”’ Alexanderville, Ohio. 
Trout will flourish in ponds supplied with spring water, 
and lime stone soil will not injure the water for their 
use. There are persons who make a business of selling 
fertilized eggs, and young fish, especially trout, which are 
most in demand. They would do well to advertise their 
stock. The eggs of trout are hatched during the winter, 
and the young fry are usually forwarded in the spri 
They should be kept in a pond by themselves for at least 
a year, to prevent their destruction by other fish. Persons 
who make a business of raising trout for the market 
usually allow no other fish in the ponds, and turn in trout 
of the same aze, so that they may not devour one another. 
This is the better course, for they are as easily raised as 
other fish, and always bear a much higher price. Yellow 
perch, black bass, and pickerel, are all good fish for ponds, 
and live together in the most amiable way, preying alike 
upon their own, and their neighbors’ young. T. Norris 
has just published a work on American Fish Culture, 
which contains the latest information upon the subject. 
For sale by Orange Judd & Co. Price $1.75. 





English Sparrows. — “Il. G.,” Provi- 
dence, R. 1. ‘* Are the English sparrows a good invest- 
ment forcities?’ Judging from their history in New 
York they are. They are wonderfully prolific, and clear 
out most of the smalier kinds of insects. 
these birds came to Union Square in the spring of 1866 
and built their nests. The measuring worms soon dis- 
appeared from the trees, so that it was a pleasure to walk 
under them. In one season they had become a flock of 
70, and they are now said to number over 600, besides the 
multitudes that have gone to the country. They are found 
now 40 miles from the city. They will eat the farmer's 
grain, but do they not earn it in the multitude of insects 
they destroy? A city whose parks are infested with 
worms cannot do a better thing than to introduce these 
birds. If provided with houses, and fed and watered, they 
will abide through the winter, and make the streets 
cheerful with their incessant twitter and chatter. 


Breachy Cows.—‘F.C.,” Hampton, N. 
J. “IT have two cows that I find it difficult to confine in 
any pasture. Pokes and other contrivances do not pre- 
vent them from throwing down fences and leading the 
whole herd into mischief. Isthere any remedy ?” If they 
are good milkers it will pay to soil them or to tether 
them; if they are not, probably the best remedy is the 
beef barrel. We have never known this to fail in the 
most obstinate cases. 

Fattening Cattle in Winter.—“ L. 
D. H.,”’ Sutton, Mass. ‘* Will it pay to stall feed cattle 
for market at the present prices of grain?’ We think not 
in the Eastern States. Most of the beef that supplies 
our markets is made from crass in regions remote from 
market. Your grain will pay better fed to other animals, 
or sold, if you will buy manure with the money. 





Garget and Bloody Milk.—The use 
of Tincture of Arnica in cases of garget, caked bag, and 
bloody milk, has repeatedly been stated in the Agricul- 
turist. These ailments are very prevalent, especially at 
calving time, and manyan excellent cow dies of milk 
fever, or loses one quarter of her bag for lack of timely 
attention and a little of thisdrug. It is in accordance 
with our principles to give “line upon line,”’ and so we 
publish a note received from J. E. Morrill, of Hampshire 
Co., Mass., who thus writes: “I keep adrug store in this 
town. A gentlemen who has purchased a great deal of 
Tincture of Arnica of me said a day or two since, * Do 
you know that Tincture of Arnica is the best thing in the 
world for garget in cows? I keep twenty-two, and by 
giving them a teaspoonful of the Tincture in bran, three 
times a day, and bathing the bag thoroughly with it as 
often, they are always cured in a very short time.” 

Treatment of Calwes,—“A. N. R.,” 
Gaines, N. Y. “What is the best winter treatment for 
calves, to make good milkers?”’ A plenty of good feed 
and shelter. The practice of keeping them at the stack 
yard on the poorest fare to toughen them is unprofitable. 
Put them up early, feed and water regularly, and if the 
hay be of poor quality, supply the deficiency by corn 
meal, oil cake, or roots. They should be kept constantly 
growing, to bring out all their good qualities. The extra 
care will be certain to show itself in the pail in due time. 





Sending Poultry to Market.—Im- 
mense quantities of poultry are sent to market this month 
and ignorance of the proper way to do it, and sometimes 
a desire to overreach, causes many serious losses. First, 
let the birds fast 12 hours. Foolish people often let them 
eat their fill of corn just before killing them, with the 
idea that they will weigh more. A fasted bird will keep 


Four pairs of 
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a week fresh and plump if well handled, while one that 
has been fed within a few hours will be sure to spoil, or be- 
come more or less tainted. One tainted bird ina case will 
cut the price on the whole down severai cents per pound. 
So will one that is scrawny and looks blue and skinny, 
and as if it had been sick. Second, kill without dislocat- 
ing the neck or making a hole in the skin. The oper- 
ation issimple. When the fowls are caught, with a lad 
to hold, tie the legs of all, and lay them down. When 
ready, hang them by the legs,a few at a time, on long 
pins or nails; then with a sharp knife passed into the 
throat, cut once or twice across, letting the knife bear on 
each side against the back bone. This will sever the 
great veins of the neck, and the bird will bleed without 
wetting its feathers at all. Third. Pick without scald- 
ing, and while the fowls are still warm. Take great care 
not to tear or to bruise the flesh in spots by too hard 
fingering to get all the pin feathers out. These may be 
removed with a pair of pincers, if great pains is taken. 
Draw out the tail and wing feathers first and those of the 
back last. Jourth. Hang all in a cool,airy place over 
night, and pack in clean, strong cases of a size easily 
handled by one man, putting 150 to 200 pounds in one 
case. Take the cords from the legs and lay the birds in 
uniform rows, heads towards the sides of the box and 
breasts up. A very little clean wheat straw may separate 
the layers, but it is best to use nothing. Fill the boxes 
so full that it will require a little pressure to force the 
covers down. Address toa trusty agent or commission 
dealer. It would pay any one who markets much poultry 
to have a modest stencil plate made to mark his boxes, 
and to read thus: ‘ Poultry from A. B., well fattened, 


| fasted 12 hours, and not scalded.” 








Cooking Pumpkins for Cattle.— 
“LL. K. T.,"° Ashfield, Mass. The utility of this practice 
depends somewhat upon the feed used in connection with 
them. Fed raw they are a valuable addition to grass or 
hay, and greatly increase the flow of milk. If the cows 
were confined to the stable and there were conveniences 
for steaming we should prefer to steam the pumpkins with 
the cut feed and meal. Steaming dry food, as hay and 
the grains, pays much better than steaming vegetables. 





Infringing Patents,—‘L. H.”’ Aman has 
noright to make a patented article upon his own premises, 
forhis own use. The patentee gets his right from the 
government, to prevent this very thing. When his patent 
expires the public will have the full benefit of his in- 
vention. This probably is the best course for the public, 
as well as the patentee; for useful inventions are much 
more generally advertised and introduced through the 
enterprise of the discoverers, stimulated by the hope of 
gain, than they could be by any other method. The ex- 
clusive right enables them to command capital, which 
would otherwise be withheld. 





Blooded Stock Among Small 
Farmers,—* How can they be introduced where no 
one has capital enough to purchase suitable breeding 
animals ?"—** A. K.,’’ Peru, Mass. The thing can be ac- 
complished by a joint stock company or a neighborhood 
effort without the formality of any organization. <A half 
dozen farmers owning altogether fifty cows might unite 
in purchasing an Ayrshire or Jersey bull, and thus secure 
nearly all the benefits of individual ownership. If a good 
bull were thus secured in a neighborhood, and the supe- 
riority of his stock once established, cows of the same 
breed would soon be introduced, and the dairy stock be 
greatly improved. Fine stock, purely bred, of horses, 
cattle, sheep. and pigs, is now so greatly multiplied that 
it is within reach of every district, if farmers will unite 
to secure it. 





Rotary Spader, — “J. K.,’? Wyoming, 
Kansas, inquires for Comstock’s Rotary Spader. We be- 
lieve no satisfactory spader for horse or steam power has 
yet been brought before the public. Or if this be so the 
inventors have a very poor faculty of making the public 
see it. Something of the kind is very much needed, but 
for the present we shall have to put up with the Michigan 
plow, as the best implement to make a good seed bed. 





Fall Plowingz.—There are several advan- 
tages in plowing at this season. The soil, if left ina 
rough, loose state, is thoroughly exposed to the weather 
for several months. In the repeated freezing and thaw- 
ing, it undergoes chemical changes, and a larger supply 
of food is made available for the crops. Then if manure 
is spread broadcast and plowed under it is more evenly 
distributed, and incorporated with the soil, and the next 
crop receives more benefit from it. If plowing be deep, a 
multitude of grubs are brought to the surface and destroy- 
ed. The seeds of weeds also germinate when the plow- 
ing is early cnough, and thus another enciny of the crops 
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is damaged by the frost. The teams are now usually in 
the best condition. They have had full feed in the sum- 
mer pastures, and are strong for labor. In the cold. wet 
springs to which we are liable, it is of great advantace 
to have as much of the plowing done in the fall as pos- 
sible. Then no time is lost in waiting for the weather, 
and the seed can be putin, in due season. Care must be 
taken not to expose land liable to wash to currents of 
water, as serious damage is often done to stubble land in 
this way. Clay soils are most benefited by fall plowing. 
Stubble land, to be as much exposed as possible to the 
changes of heat and cold, is often thrown up in ridges of 
two furrows turned together. These are split in the 
spring and harrowed, to prepare for grain or potatoes, 





Smallvs. Large Potatoes for Seed. 
“1. G.,’’ Thomaston, Me. * Has it been decided which is 
the better practice ?”. Perhaps not fully, but many good 
cultivators have decided and practice accordingly, some 
with large potatoes, and some with small. We have tried 
both, and think the result depends much more upon the 
quality of the soil and the cultivation than upon the size 
of the seed. We generally plant potatoes about one inch 
in diameter, on good soil, and give thorough cultivation, 
The yield is satisfactory. Dr. Hexamer’s experiments 
show an excessof large potatoes from large seed. See 
volume 25, (March, 1866,) page 9S. 
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Burdock Patches,.—“N. T.,”’ Riverhead, 
L.I. ‘I have several plots of burdocks that grow with 
more uniformity than any garden crop. I have fought 
them forten years and ‘they still live.’ Is there any 
remedy ?’—Your patches are probably well stocked with 
seeds, and it will take several years to eradicate them. 
Cut off the plants just below the surface of the ground 
with a sharp hoe in the fall, and burn the tops, and you 


will destroy the present season’s growth of burrs. Fol- 
low this a few years and you will conquer. If the 


patches are enclosed, and can be cultivated, they can be 
destroyed much sooner. 

Value of Immigration.—We have an 
average of over 200,000 people coming to us from Europe 
every year. The statistics show that they bring with 
them an average of $70 per head, and they are estimated 
to add $1000 cach to the producing power of the country. 
This is an addition of over 200 millions of dollars to our 
capital. Most of them are in the prime of life, and they 
proceed at once to the cheap lands of the West, where 
they carve out homes in the forest and upon the prairie. 





The Canada Fair and the Fair 
of the N. Y. State Ag*l Society.—A visit to the 
Provincial Fair at Hamilton, and, the week after, to the 
N. Y. State Fair at Rochester, suggests comparison, The 
first thing that strikes a visitor from the States is a cer- 
tain English cast in the implements. The plows are fre- 
quently made of iron, have almost invariably long han- 
dles, the point long with a narrow wing, a very convex 
moldboard sct so narrow that while it ia about twice as 
long as many Amcrican plows, it does not turn nearly as 
wide a furrow. Next we notice a dozen or so different 
patterns of double moldboard plows for making ridges 
for turnips, all modeled aftor those used in England. 
The harrows are frequently made of iron, and sets of four 
harrows that would take a wide sweep are not uncom- 
mon. The cultivators have narrower and longer teeth, 
and strike the ground less abruptly than those in the 
States. Sometimes, too, they have two sects of teeth, that 
can be changed, one flat and wide for cutting up weeds, 
and the other narrow for merely stirring the ground toa 
considerable depth. Turnip drills with rollers for sow- 
ing the seed on ridges are another feature. 

At Hamilton, as at Rochester, the horses were boxed 
up in a way admirably adapted to Keep visitors from see- 
ing them. We shonld judge, however, that the tendency 
in Canada is for powerful, active horses, adapted for the 
heaviest kind of farm work, while ours run more to 
style and speed. Incattle the show in Canada was, on 
the whole, far superior, both in number and quality. For 
the Prince of Wales Prize, for the best herd of five cows 
and one bull of any breed, there were six entries—three 
Short-horns, two Herefords, and one Galloway. They 
were shown ina large ring where they could be seen to 
good advantage by thousands of interested farmers. We 
have rarely, if ever, seen as fine a lot of cattle together 
in one ring. At Rochester, leaving out the herds brought 
from Canada, we hada very slim show. The Short-horn 
Vanderbilt, of Geneva, James ©. Sheldon, did not ex- 
hibit, as he has already taken all the honors, Hon. A. 
B. Conger and Hon. Ezra Cornell showed excellent 
Short-horns, and the Hon. Mr. Campbell, of New York 
Mills, as fine a herd of Ayrshires as can be desired, W. 
B. Dinsmore, and others, made a good show of Alder- 
neys, and there were some good lots of Devons. But on 
the whole the display would ‘not compare with that at 
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Hamilton. The same is true of sheep. We expected to 
see a grand display of Cotswolds, Leicesters, and South- 
down sheep in Canada, and were not disappointed, but 
there were actually more ‘“* American Merinos’’ shown 
at Hamilton than at Rochester. The sheep fever was not 
as high in Canada as here, and the reaction is not as se- 
vere. There was a magnificent display of Long Wools, 
and also of the different varieties of Downs—Sussex, 
Hampshire, Oxford, and Shropshire; but the former, 
there as here, are apparently more popular on account of 
their larger size and of the demand for combing wool. 
In thoroughbred pigs there was a miserable show at 
tochester, and @ capital one at Hamilton. Our State So- 
ciety does nothing to encourage the raising or importa- 
tion of thoroughbred swine, while in Canada much atten- 
tion is devoted to these useful animals. Any pig import- 
ed during the year, if it takes a prize, is awarded a pre- 
mium of double the ordinary amount. Accordingly there 
were several pens shown that had been recently import- 
ed. At Rochester there was notone. There were one or 
two pens of Yorkshire and Essex, and it may be of Suf- 
folks. The rest of the swine on exhition were Che- 
shires or grades, that should have been shown as such. 
In wheat, barley, oats, peas,and vetches, the competi- 
tion was far greater than with us. The farmers take an 
interest in the matter, and the bags were constantly sur- 
rounded, and their contents examined and discussed. At 
tochester there was the best display of grains we have 
had for years, but the barrels were all headed up, and so 
far as the public good was concerned, they might as well 
have been in the barn at home. In corn, beans, and po- 
tatoes, the show was superior to that at Hamilton; so it 
was in fruits and flowers, and perhaps in garden vegeta- 
bles; but in roots for stock, such as Swedes, carrots, 
parsnips, and mangel wurzels, we ** cannot hold a candle” 
tothe Canadians. At Rochester there was a great dis- 
play of agricultural implements and machines, and an ex- 
cellent one also at Hamilton, but in this department we 
need not fear comparison. We had several excellent 
ditching machines, that did good work, There was one 
in operation on the grounds at Hamilton that was not 
worth a ** Yankee shinplaster.”’ We had three good ma- 
chines for husking corn, a dozen or so of potato diggers, 
some of much promise, a good steamer for cooking food, 
scores of good plows, cultivators, etc., churns, butter 
workers, wringers and washing machines without num- 
ber, and for visitors as grand a company of intelligent 
men and women as can be found in any country, 
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Spring Barley. 





The following is from a farmer in Western N. 
Y. “Spring barley requires richer land than win- 
ter wheat. The roots donot extend half as far, 
and the crop grows so rapidly, especially in this 
climate, that it is necessary to have a liberal 
supply of food in the ground. Fifty bushels of 
barley take no more plant-food from the soil 
than forty bushels of wheat, but we need more 
plant-food in the soil because the roots have not 
time to push out far in search of it, as is the 
case with winter wheat. For this reason I am 
inclined to think it wiil be well to summer-fal- 
low good, strong land for barley, and follow it 
With wheat. We should in this way get rid of 
red-root. Of course we need not break up the 
land as early as for wheat. Plow, say in August, 
and harrow well, and then after we are through 
wheat sowing, plow again a little deeper; and 
if there is time, and the weather favorable, 
plow it again the middle of November, and 
leave it rough for the winter. The barley might 
he put in early in the spring, simply by harrow- 
ing or cultivating. In this way we divide up 
the work better. Summer-fallow one field for 
wheat and another for barley. If the whole is 
summer-fallowed for wheat there is little for 
the teams to do after the middle of September, 
when they are better able to stand hard work 
than during the heat of summer. Autumn is 
the time to work land.” 
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PAINT IN THE Toot Room.—Paint pots and 
brushes are among the good investments upon 
the farm. They are suggestive of carefulness 
and of thrift. The essential materials in a good 
paint are Linseed oil and white lead. Coloring } 





matter is cheap, and not much of it is needed 
to give any desired shade. Not much skill is 
required in the mixing, and any farmer can 
soon learn to paint his own buildings, tools, 
vehicles, and fences. Tools last much longer if 
their woodwork is kept well painted or oiled. 
Linseed oil, well boiled, without the lead, makes 
an excellent protection for axe helves, and the 
handles of all tools that are much exposed to 
the weather. The painting and oiling of tools 
is good wet weather work, and there are always 
leisure days after the harvests are gathered, 
when the fences and farm buildings can be 
cleaned up and painted. Cheap paints are usual- 
ly poor investments, except as they may be use- 
ful for specific purposes. 
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Steamer or Mill ? 
_—_so 

Cooking grain for cattle and swine is certain- 
ly the best substitute for grinding it, and the 
steam apparatus has a much wider application 
than the farm mill. So that fora farmer en- 
gaged in common mixed husbandry, there can 
be no question which he had better buy, a farm 
mill or asteam apparatus. With asteam boiler, 
in which steam may be economically raised, all 
kinds of grain, roots, root-tops, cabbages, hay, 
in fact any kind of hog or cattle feed, may be 
profitably cooked, even if fuel isnot cheap. The 
question of the profit of having his corn ground 
if a farmer has a good steamer or boiler, we 
cannot now answer, but from what facts we 
now have, we are inducted to think cooking pref- 
erable. We know very well that ground corn 
will go a great deal farther in fattening pork or 
beef than whole corn, and that cooked meal 
will go further still. We know also that cook- 
ed whole corn is of amuch higher feeding value 
than raw, that it is more easily digestible, and 
more palatable. Who can give us the figures 
by which we Can compare the feeding qualities 
of simply cooked and simply ground corn ? 
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How and When to Milk. 
—o—- 

Asa general rule, furm men dislike to milk, 
and consequently seldom do it well. In the 
dairy districts, where milking is one of the most 
important labors on the farm, it is not difficult 
to get good milkers, bnt in the grain districts 
it is easier to get ten men who are good team- 
sters than one who can milk rapidly and clean. 

It is not so important to milk rapidly as it is 
to keep up a steady flow. To milk fast one 
day and slow the next is injurious. If the 
milker becomes tired, it is better to rest when 
he has finished one cow and before beginning 
another, than to rest or lag during the opera- 
tion. An irregular milker will soon spoil a 
cow. She will not give down her milk steadily. 
On the other hand, a cow that is milked steadi- 
ly will give down her milk freely and with a 
steady flow. Such a cow can be milked in five 
minutes. We have a cow that gives about 10 
quarts at a milking, that we have milked in 4 
minutes, After letting a poor hand milk hera 
few weeks we could not milk her clean under 
seven minutes. We have little doubt that a poor 
milker, although he strip the cow clean, will 
cause her to give less milk. This is the general 
opinion of dairymen, and is doubtless correct, It 
is certain, if a cow is not milked clean she will 
gradually fail in her milk, And itis equally cer- 
tain that the last drawn milk is much richer than 
the first drawn, Experiments show that the 
strippings contain four or five times as much 





cream as the restof the milk. Asa check on 
careless milkers, it is best to have » member of 
the family or some trusty person go over all the 
cows after the milking is finished, and strip every 
drop of milk from the udders. With an empty 
pail this is little trouble. Some object to the 
practice on the ground that “ the cow should be 
milked clean at once.” This is true, but it will 
be found that when the practice of stripping is 
regularly adopted, the cows will be milked much 
cleaner than where a perverse or careless milker 
knows he is in little danger of being detected. 
We have known a good and usually reliable 
man to leave four quarts of milk in the udder! 
In milking it will be found that “even the best 
of men are none the worse for a little watching.” 

It is not easy to describe the operation of 
milking. It can be learned only from example 
and practice. Our own method is to have a 
three-legged stool, as being firmer than the one- 
legged kind sometimes used, and to hold the 
pail up from the ground firmly between the 
knees. Wedo not like to see a man stick his 
head against the side of the cow. There is no 
advantage in the practice, and the position is 
not as good for the free action of the muscles of 
the arms and hands as to sit upright. Grasp 
the teats firmly, with all the fingers, if possible, 
and close the upper finger a shade earlier than 
the lower ones, in order to keep the milk from 
being forced back into the udder. The princi- 
pal work will be done by the three lower fin- 
gers. Some good milkers pull down on the 
teats, but this is unnecessary. A steady con- 
traction of the fingers is all thatsis required; 
the pressure forces out the milk, and when 
they are opened, the elasticity of the teat forms 
a vacuum, and a fresh supply rushes in, which 
is forced out as before. This is all there is to 
milking. It is one of the simplest and pleas- 
antest of operations, and we can but think 
that the reason so many farm men object to it 
is based on prejudice and perversity. 

Where but few cows are kept it is seldom 
convenient to milk at the same hour at night as 
in the morning. As a general rule, cows are 
milked before breakfast, say from half past four 
to half past five; and at night from half past 
six to half past seven. At night, therefore, we 
get the milk from 14 hours, and in the morning 
from only 10 hours. Prof. 8. W. Johnson, in 
his ‘‘ Notes on Recent Progress in Agricultural 
Science” in the Am. Agricultural Annual for 
1868, gives the results of some experiments, 
which show that the milk after an interval of 


10 hours contained ......... 4.36 per cent fat. 
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When the above system is adopted, therefore, 
the night’s milk would, other things being equal, 
be about 20 per cent poorer in butter than the 
morning’s milk. Dr. Voelcker, in his admira- 
ble article on Milk, in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, says: “The popular 
opinion ascribes to morning’s milk better quali- 
ty than to that obtained in the evening. My re- 
sults do not favor this all but generally received 
opinion, As far as my experience goes, the re- 
sult depends on the quality and quantity of the 
food which is given to the cows four or five 
hours before milking. If the supply of food 
given in the day-time be good and plentiful, 
and that furnished in the evening be unnutri- 
tious and scanty, the evening’s milk is of the 
better quality. On the other hand, when the 
cows get a good supply of rich food in the 
evening, and are stinted or fed upon very wa- 
tery food during the day-time, the evening 
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milk isthepoorer. * * * samples 


| quantities of beef becomes established, and this | weaith. 


taken in the morning and the evening of the 


same day, I found in 8 cases the morning milk 
poorer than that of the evening; in 4 cases, richer; 


whilst in 4 there was no perceptible difference.” | 


The fact is not mentioned, but the probabili- 
ties are that the cows were milked at the same 
hour morning and evening. Where, as in this 
country, they are milked later at night than in 
the morning, the “popular opinion” that the 
morning’s milk is richer is correct, as shown by 
the above experiments quoted by Prof. Johnson. 

The composition of morning and evening 
milk, says Prof. J., “ exhibits a constant, though 
slight difference, which, in general, consists 
simply in containing half a per cent more fat 
at night than in the morning. In the morning 
milk this fat is replaced by almost precisely the 
same quantity of water.” These cows were 
milked at 6'|.to 7'J, A. M.,and 5'|_ to6'l. P. M. 
In other words, xn hour later in the morning 
than at night, and consequently the night’s milk 
was the richer in butter. That the milk contains 
n less percentage of butter when the milking 
is delayed an hour or two seems to be proved. 

In the dairy districts, there is no difficulty in 
milking at the same hour night and morning. It 


is a regular and important part of the daily | 


work; but where only a few cows are kept it 
is not soeasy. During harvest, for instance, 
we have known cows not milked until 8 
o'clock in the evening. That this is an injury 
to the cow and a loss to the farmer cannot be 
doubted. Our own practice is to attend to the 
horses and feed the pigs, ete., before breakfast, 
and milk immediately after breakfast—say 6 
o'clock; and at night to milk as soon as the 
teams can be put in the stable and fed—say 6}. 
This makes only half an hour’s difference. 

It is also essential to treat the cows with 
the greatest gentleness. Never suffer a harsh 
word to be used or permit loud talking. To 
kick a cow should be an indictable offence. 
A cow is susceptible to kindness, and will surely 
repay it. Women make the best milkers, and 
n cow will give more milk when habitually 
milked by a woman than by a man. If our 
barn-yards were kept as clean as they should 
be, we should see more farmers’ wives and 
daughters drawing rapidly and gently the 
rich milk from our generous cows. Where 
dairying is not the special branch of farming, 
let the good wife have all the butter money, 
and do not borrow from her and forget to pay. 
Om oa 

The Value of Grade Cattle. 
See 

The author of “ Walks and Talks” writes: 
“Our Agricultural Societies make a mistake in 
not offering more liberal prizes for grade ani- 
mals. It is all very well tooffer prizes for the 
best Short-horns or Devons, but farmers have 
comparatively little interest in the matter. The 
raising of thoroughbred stock will be, and must 
be, confined to professional breeders, Farmers 
who keep cattle synply for meat or milk do not 
want a herd of pedigree animals. “If you raise 
Short-horns,” said the herdsman of one of our 
well-known breeders, ‘you must raise them as 
Short-horns.” In other words, give the calf the 
milk of at least one cow all summer, with what 
oil cake, grass, etc., it will eat in addition. Now 
this is all very well and perfectly proper. It is 
the only way in which to develope that tenden- 
cy to lay on flesh, for which the breed is cele- 
brated. Keep up the system from generation 
to generation, and the tendency to consume 
large quantities of food and convert it into large 
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desirable quality is imparted to the offspring. 
But we cannot afford to raise stock for ordinary 
purposes in this way. It is the province of the 
breeder and not of the farmer. 
the Short-horn consists in its ability to impart 
its qualities tocommon stock—to give us grades 
that have little offal, and that will convert a 
large quantity of food into beef or milk. It is 
the grades that we want, and it is the grades 
that should be shown. John Johnston once 
said to me, “I don’t care for pedigree. Let me 
put my hand on an animal and that is all I ask.” 
This is true in the sense in which he intended 
it. His own experience proves, however, all 
that the most enthusiastic advocates of thor- 
oughbred animals claim. 
Mr. James O. Sheldon, who has Short-horns 
second to none in the world, and Mr. S. allowed 
Mr. Johnston to send a favorite cow to one of 
his best pedigree animals. Mr. J. gave the calf 
the same treatment he would any other calf, 
and nothing more. He never starves any ani- 
mal, and did not starve this one. But it was 
not stuffed or foreed. It had no grain and re- 
ceived only ordinary treatment. Perhaps I 
should take that back, for, as Mr. Cornell once 
remarked, “ordinary treatment” consists in 
keeping a calf so that it shall Jose in the winter 
half what it gains in the summer. The calf re- 
ceived good, ordinary treatment, and nothing 
more—such treatment as any farmer can afford 
to give. Well, when I was there the calf had 
grown to be a steer, and was 26 months old. A 
butcher came along and offered Mr. Johnston 
10 cents a Ib. live weight, and take him at 1,400 
Ibs., or $140. THe would not sell him, though 
thinking that he overestimated the weight. Mr. 
J. wanted me to see him weighed, and I did so 
the next morning. After fasting all night, he 
weighed 1,860 Ibs. So much for pedigree. Now 
it is just such animals that I want to see exhib- 
ited. I cannot go into raising thoroughbreds ; 
I have not money enough. But I can afford to 
raise good grades. All that we need is thorough- 
bred bulls. And it is so with sheep, and with 
pigs, and I presume with poultry also. Let us 
see what the use of thoroughbred males will do 
when crossed on common stock. Let us have 
a good show of grade animals at our fairs. 
“T have some thoroughbred Essex pigs. And 
I have also some grade Essex. That is to say, 
pigs from a common sow, crossed with a thor- 
oughbred Essex. The thoroughbreds and the 
grades have the same treatment, but the grades, 
of the same age, are decidedly ahead. The 
grades have all the symmetry, fineness of bone, 
and tendency to fatten, of the thoroughbreds, 
and have the vigor and hardiness of the sow. 
To exhibit the thoroughbreds does little good ; 
but an exhibition of grades, fat for the butcher, 
would show farmers the advantage of using 
thoroughbred males, even with common sows.” 
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A Settled Policy on the Farm. 
eS 

The whole secret of the successful farmer 
often lies in his having a fixed plan of opera- 
tions. Multitudes have no plan but to mect 
their immediate necessities aud make money 
by the easiest and seemingly shortest methods. 
If wool brings high prices, they will gradually 
give up dairying and work into sheep, with the 
expectation of making their fortunes. If wool 
and mutton raising for a time does not pay, 
they sell their flocks at a great sacrifice. If 
hops are sixty cents a pound, they invest in hop 
poles and kilns for drying, and expect sudden 


He is a neighbor of | 
| cheese will find them a reliable source of in- 
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If, when their yards come into full 
bearing, the prices fall off one-half or more, 
they are disgusted, and ready to plow up their 
yards, concluding the business will not pay, 


The value of | There are men who are always taking up a 


good thing a little too late to make money by it, 
The farmer cannot afford this continual change, 
His business is less speculative than any other, 
and, after providing for the wants of his family 
and stock, he should give his attention steadily 
to the production of a few animals, crops, or 
other products, on which he can rely to raise 
money. Any branch of farm industry, steadily 
followed, will be found profitable. Dairying, 
in a year of short grass, might not pay very 
well. But the years of drought are exceptions, 
and the man who makes first-rate butter or 


come. Where a specialty is made of some one 
crop, it is particularly important that he should 
follow it steadily. The raising of hops or 
of tobacco requires fixtures that are useless 
in any other branch farming, and the 
change of crops involves a considerable loss of 
capital. Besides, we are always learning ina 
business to which we give habitual attention, 
and this knowledge is as much a part of our 
capital as the money invested in tools and 
buildings. If aman should make potatoes his 
leading crop, he would study to lessen the cost 
of production, and would resort to devices in 
the preparation of the seed and the soil, in the 
use of manures, and in cultivation, quite un- 
known to the farmer who pursues a careless 
style of husbandry. He could raise potatoes 
cheaper than his neighbors, by means of his 
improved methods, and if he sold at the same 
price, make more money. Whatever branch of 
farming you follow, stick to it, if it is moder- 
ately profitable. Lay your plans far ahead, and 
be prepared for the exceptional years, when 
large profits come from high prices, or losses 
from unfavorable seasons. A mixed husbandry 
is always thesafest, and is not at all inconsist- 


of 


; ent with the cultivation of commercial crops, 


as tobacco, hops, flax, onion seed, or vegetable 
garden vegetables for market, 


LS 


seed of any kind 
fruits, ete. The introduction of these requires 
close calculation, definite plans, and thorough 
business management, if success be attained. 
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Burning Straw at the West. 
Se 

This practice, which prevails so generally in 
the new settlements, is exceedingly wasteful. 
No sight is more common than immense piles 
of straw left to rot in the fields, or given to the 
torch, as the quickest method of riddance. 
The ashes, indeed, are restored to the earth, but 
not to the soil. The few square rods on which 
they lie are scarcely benefited. All the organic 
part of the plant is dissipated and lost by the 
burning. It will be said, in justification of the 
practice, that there is no market for the straw, 
and it is an incumbrance upon the soil, and per- 
haps, also, that the land is rich enough without 
it. Every farm should havea good home market 
for straw. Great use is made of a portion of it 
for fodder by our best farmers, and the manure 
from the extra stock thus kept is returned to 
the soil. It is largely used for bedding, and the 
cattle yards are kept thickly covered with it. 
It would pay better to spread it upon the soil 
where it grows, and plow it in, than to burn it. 
It helps make a cheap and warm hovel for 
cattle, before the settler has time to build his 
barn. Save the straw, for even the virgin 
soil will soon need it to keep up its fertility. 
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Dairy Cattle—Ayrshires, 
gs 

It is not a great many years since the breed- 
ersof Great Britain discovered a beautiful breed 
of cattle, having great excellences and strong 
characteristics, among the lowland Scoteh, in a 
district where but a few years before, a very 
undesirable native 
breed had existed. 
It appears “that the 
chief improvements 
in the cattle of the 
district of which the 
county of Ayr com- 
prises the principal 
part, were made by 
the introduction of 
Dutch and Short- 
horn blood, for the 
purpose of increas- 
ing milk-giving and 
feeding qualities. 
There is little doubt, 
however, that good 
breeding and judi- 
cious selection have 
done quite as much = 
as foreign blood to- E 
wards the formation = 
of the breed. Even 
during the past fif 
teen years the Ayr- 
shires have changed 
notably, improving 
in form and uniformity of characteristics. Re- 
cent importations are an improvement upon 
the old, and yet they indicate but little, if any, 
more rapid advance than has occurred among 
the herds of our most intelligent breeders. 

The Ayrshires have been bred for milk in a 
country where quantity and quality were both 
desirable, where the pastures are only moder- 
ately rich, and where rapid fattening for the 
shambles was also a desideratum. The result 
is a breed of no 
more than medium 
size, many being de- 
cidedly small, hardy, 
easy keepers, yield- 
ing a large quantity 
of excellent milk, 
rich both in butter 
and cheese. The 
claim set forth for 
the cows is that they 
will give more and 
better milk on the 
same fare than cows 
of any other breed. 
This, we believe, is 
not disputed, cer- 
tainly not by the 
champions of any 
British breed. They 
also are good feed- 
ers. Ayrshires have 
been known in this 
country since 1822, 
when we believe the 
first importation was 
made. The stock 
was kept pure, however, but a few genera- 
tions, as it became blended with the Short-horns, 
These animals were recorded as Short-horns in 
the first volume of the Am. Short-horn Herd 
Book, edited by Mr. L. F. Allen, and it would 
be interesting to trace their blood, if perchance 
it may not now flow in some of our noted 
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Short-horn herds. In 1831 other animals were 
imported, and ever since that time the breed has 
grown in favor. Its characteristics are strongly 
marked. In some respects the breed closely 
resembles the Short-horn, particularly in gencr- 
al form, the shape of the head and horns, and the 
delicacy of the limbs, The animals are pre- 


Fig, 1.—AYRSHIRE COW ‘DOLLY 38RD 
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exceedingly liberal feeders. She is character- 
ized by a very fine neck, small bones, a delicate 
tail, large, broad udder, and immense milk veins. 
The local colors of the body prevent these veins 
from showing at all in the photograph, from 
which we have not departed in the engraving. 
This cow is grand dam of several of the fine 
young animals offer- 
ed by the Publishers 
as premiums to can- 
vassers for the Am- 
ertcan Agriculturist. 
The imported cow 
“Flora” is the prop- 
erty of Mr. William 
Birnie, of Spring- 
field,Mass. This cow 
was the winner of 
the first prize and 
also of the sweep- 
stakes prize of the 
New England Ag’l 
Society, at Brattle. 
boro, Vt. in 1866. 
The larger apparent 
size of the animal, 
compared with Do} 
ly’s, is through a» 
oversight, as she is 
not a larger cow. 
That the Ayrshires 
are a hardier race of 
cattle than the so- 
called natives is the 


vailingly of medium size. The cows have great | concurrent testimony of those breeders who 
digestive capacity, as indicated by their deep, | 


full bodies. They are almost uniformly large 
milkers, and excell all the points looked for in 
judging of the milking capacitics of cows. The 
colors are usually red, spotted with white, the 
spots being very well defined, often fine, and 
sprinkled over the body in patches, Animals, 
more or Jess brown or black, occasionally occur. 





We present portraits of two very superior 


Fig. 2.—IMPORTED AYRSHIRE Cow ‘* FLORA.” 


cows of this breed. 





have given both a fair trial. Their record stands 
unrivaled as milk producers, The yield of but- 
ter varies, but the milk is almost always rich, 
and that of butter correspondingly large—fulty 
as great as that of the Jersey, though lacking 
the peculiar Jersey color. The milk is besides 
very rich in cheese-forming constituents, which 
gives the cows a high value in the dairy districts 
both of Great Britain and America. In regard 
to the first introdue- 
tion of Ayrshires in- 
to this country we 
are surprised to noe 
tice the importation 
above alluded to, 
(which was made by 
Mr..H. W. Hills, a 
New York  mer- 
chant, who sent the 
bull and cow import- 
ed to Mr. Hezekiah 
Hills, of Windsor, 
Conn., in the year 
1822,) entirely ignor- 
ed by Mr. Allen, in 
his recent work on 
American cattle. 
Thisimportation has 
been made the sub- 
ject of investigation, 
from the fact that 
the animals were 
called Short-horns; 
and we wonder 
that it is thus over- 
looked. These ani- 


“ Dolly 3d,” (No. 55 of Am. | mals, “Jenny” and “ Eclipse,” were bought of 


Ayrshire Herd Book), is the property of S. M. | Mr. John Fifer, an Ayrshire breeder, whose 


& D. Wells, of Wethersfield, Conn. She gave 
by actual measurement from March 25th, 1866, 
to Dec. 31st, 1867, inclusive, 10,000 quarts of 
milk, on no better feed than the rest of the herd 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of which she isa member; but her owners are 


estate was in the immediate vicinity of Glasgow, 
Scotland. Some of their descendants were fa- 
mous milkers; onea half Short-horn cow, called 
“Old Cream Pot,” gave 36 quarts of milk per 
day, and made 18 pounds of butter per week, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 59. 

Three years ago we cu an underdrain through 
a field that is now in clover, and I observed that 
least twice 


was not 


the clover seed on the drain was at 
as good as on the rest of the field. It 
owing to the influence of the drain, or it would 
have extended for a rod or more on each side. 
Tt was just the width of the drain, say a narrow 
strip of about fifteen The clover was 
as high again, thicker, heavier, and better every- 


inches, 


way, distinctly marking the whole length of the 
drain. It can be owing to nothing but deeper 
tillage. The fact has satisfied me that we do 
not plow deep enough on my farm, whatever 
may be the case on others, and henceforth in the 
fall of the year, [shall aim to put three horseson 
the plow, and go an inch or two deeper than the 
Jand has ever been plowed before. We do not 
now plow more than six inches deep, on the 
average, fairly measured. Such plowing was, 
perhaps, all very weil when the country was 
new snd the soil full of “natural manure,” de- 
rived from the decay of Jeaves, and the ashes of 
trees; buton the old fields this source of fertility 
is nearly exhausted, and we depend now on the 
decomposition of the soil itself. When the sur- 
face soil was fuil of manure, there was little ad- 
Vantage in turning up two or three additional 
inches of raw subsoil; but now the subsoil is 
often much richer than the six inches of surface 
soil that has been worked for years, and an ad- 
ditional two or three inches brought to the sur- 
face in the fall of the year, and left where Jack 
Frost can tear it to pieces, will soon make capi- 
tal Jand. The Deacon put down his new Wiard 
jointer plow ten inches deep in plowing this 
spring for oats. The subsoil, he had always 
supposed, was a stiff, raw clay, but he says that 
this fall, in working this deep plowed Jand for 
wheat, he was surprised to find that the three 
or four inches of new clay that he turned up 
was gone, and a rich looking, mellow loam left 
On my own farm I find that what 
> are not clay at all. 


in its place. 
the men call “clay spots’ 
Underdrain them, plow them well when dry, 
work them thoroughly, and they become the best 
wheat and barley Jand on the farm, and I think 
in a few years they will also produce good corn. 

The Doctor spent his vacation in Vermont, 
with some old friends who are farmers. “ They 
all take the Agriculturist,” he said, ‘and read 
the Walks and Talks, but they would like them 
better if you liad more to say about dairying. 
They charged me to ask you what was the best 
way to renovate their old meadows and _ puas- 
tures. On one farm there was a wet strip of 
Jand in a meadow that produced little but tall, 
coarse grass, and rushes, and I finally induced 
the son to dig a ditch through it, and the day I 
Jeft he went to Rutland for tiles to lay it with. 
No land could lie better for draining. There is 
abundance of fall, and yet there are acres and 
acres, and that of the richest land, that are unpro- 
ductive, for want of a few ditches. I tried to 
persuade the young men that it would be far 
better to stay at home and improve the old 
farms than to go West, as so many are doing.” 

When there is much low, rich land on the 
farms, 
pastures is to drain this rich, but now useless 
Jand, and with the large crops which it would 
afterwards produce, make manure for the poor- 
This is the first step, 
and when once taken the rest is easy. You can 
make double the quantity of manure. The next 
step is to improve the quality of the manure— 


the way to renovate the meadows and 


cr portions of the farm. 


to make one load worth as much as two or three. 











This ean be done by feeding more grain or bran 
or oil-cake to the cows, and using means to pre- 
vent the manure from running to waste. With 
plenty of rich manure it is an easy matter to 
renovate the old pastures and meadows. A 
good pasture ought tosupport acow to the acre, 
With perhaps a little green corn fodder during 
the dry weather in August. If it would not, I 
would try hard to make it. Drain every low 
spot, irrigate wherever it is possible, make the 
yard or stable manure jato piles, aud mix with 
it, at the rate of 500 lbs. per acre, some good 
bone-dust, or 200 Ibs. per acre of Peruvian guano, 
or perhaps better still, 400 Ibs. per acre of some 
good fish manure, and turn over the pile two or 
three times, until it is well decomposed, and 
then top-dress the pasture with it in the fall or 
early spring, and my word for it the Jand ina 
year or two will carry double the stock. dut 
will it pay 2?” At present prices of cheese and 
butter and beef, nothing will pay better. Sup- 
pose aman has a 200-acre farm, worth $100 an 
acre, that now keeps 50 cows, and he buys 200 
acres more for $20,000, and then keeps 100 cows ; 
on the other hand, suppose instead of paying 
$20,000 for the additional 200 acres, he can suc- 
ceed in making his old farm keep 100 cows, he 
would have just as large an income, with Jess 
taxes, less fences, less roads, and Jess expenses 
generally. If the expense of renovating the old 
farm was $20,000, he would be just as well off as 
if he bought 200 acres more land. But it can 
be done for half the money, and have $10,000 
to buy additional stock and put up new barns. 

“What! spend $10,000 in draining and ma- 
nuring the old farm, and $10,000 in additional 
buildings and stock ?’—Why not? But I know 
it is useless to propose such athing. It seems 
easier fora farmer to find $1,000 to buy more 
Jand than to raise fifty to spend in draining and 
munuring. Farmers have capital enough— 
many of them, at least—but they have not faith 
enough in improved farming to use it in enrich- 
ing their land. As I have said, in the case sup- 
posed, it would pay to spend $20,000 in drain- 
ing and manuring a 200-acre farm, quite as well 
as to lay it out in buying a new farm. But of 
course it would cost no such money. Let a 
young farmer use $2,000 for this purpose, and 
in the course of a few years the old farm would 
produce double what it does now. In other 
words, he makes $2,000 go as far as $20,000. 
He would keep as much stock on the 200 acres 
as on the 400 acres, make as much manure and 
be able to put on double the quantity per 
acre, and thus permanently enrich the land. 

The Doctor believes in small farms, well tilled, 
and I knew this kind of reasoning would please 
him. “The small farms,” he said, “are being 
bought up by the larger farmers in Vermont, and 
they tear down the old houses, and this makes 
it difficult to support schools and churches.” 

The same tendency exists here, and it is use- 
less to argue against it. If the large farmers 
have capital enough, and are all able agd will- 
ing to employ it to the best advantage, no great 
harm will be done. This kind of farming will 
be more attractive to young men of energy, in- 
telligence, and ambilion, and they will be less 
likely to leave the farm for the excitements of 
city life. Some of our agricultural writers and 
speakers complain that the proportion of pro- 
ducers to consumers is rapidly decreasing, and 
they argue that this is an unhealthy state of 
things. Perhaps it is, but it is rather strange 
that farmers should complain of it. Who ever 
heard a grocer or a dry goods merchant com- 
plain that his competitors were leaving the bus- 











iness? Domanufacturers complain that the de- 
mand for their products is increasing faster than 
the supply?) It looks now as though farmers 
were about to receive ample compensation for 
all the skill, intelligence, and enterprise they can 
bring to their business. Good farming will now 
pay as it has never paid before. Owing to the 
high prices, even a poor farmer, if he hasa large 
farm, and is out of debt, manages to make a liy- 
ing, though much of his profits is more appa- 
rent than real. A neglected corn crop may pay 
$100, and injure the land for future crops to 
double the amount. But let us figure what a 
good farmer can do with 400 acres of choice 
land, every acre capable of yielding large crops, 
and selling nothing except butter, cheese, meat, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, and clover seed. 





SOacres Wheat, 40 bushels per acre, @ $2.50....$8,000 

80 ‘** Barley, 50 - * @, $1.65. ...$6.6 

40 * Potatoes, 200 * “« @ $100....38: 

80 * Clover seed, (2d crop) 4bdus. @ $8.00....$2.560 

80 Pasture, keeping 80 cows, @$s0.00. . .. $6,400 

40 Corn, roots, &c. 

80 © First crop clover, say equal 160 tons hay. 

1,000 sheep fatted in winter, gain say, $5.00... $5,000 
$36,560 


The straw from the wheat, barley, and clover 
seed, with stalks from 40 acres of corn or roots, 
with 160 tons of hay, or its equivalent in green 
food for soiling, and the corn from 40 acres, say 
80 bushels per acre, or 3,200 bushels shelled 
corn, With say 50 tons of oil-cake, would support 
horses. 


the stock named and the 
The expenses may be estimated at: 


necessary 





Babor, S12.50 per Chl ....6.5:06..005.60% SAE i essen ee 
EX) SONS GII-COKC, OOO. 550580 sas neacsdasvdas 
UO ONBMNTOR. . 5 caw vs scenes cass saa saneeaee 
BSiCCI AN ICRMOMBOR ccs yess e scceccans coe Sencar 
Dt AR SRR Rcanne bg EE ie Ae $24,000 


This is a profit of $60 per acre, and you will 
observe that I have said nothing about sundry 
little perquisites, such as pork, poultry, eggs, 
ete. These, where so much grain is raised, and 
so much stock is kept, would amount to quite a 
little sum. Cannot such results be attained ? 
I know of more than one farmer whose wheat 
sold this year for $100 per acre, and on my poor 
farm I raised on one field 50 bushels of barley 
per acre, and sold it for $1.65]. per bushel. It 
is not a difficult matter to raise 200 bushels of 
potatoes per acre, and they are now selling at 
$1.00 per bushel. With the aid of guano, 300 
bushels might be obtained on good land, en- 
riched with manure a year or two previous. 
The clover seed is a little uncertain on account 
of the weather. On land as rich, and clear, and 
mellow, and deep as it should be, drought would 
seldom be injurious, but in a wet season the 
growth might be so great that the heads would 
not fill well. But in this case there would bea 
splendid second crop of hay, with seed enough 
in it to much more than pay for thrashing. A 
good cow, with liberal feeding in winter and 
summer, will make from 500 to 600 Ibs. of cheese 
in the season, worth now from 17c. to 18e. per Ib. 
—say $85 to $108 per cow, so that the above esti- 
mate of $80 is moderate. If wemay judge from 
past experience it is safe to estimate that a good 
sheep, costing, say $4.00 in the fall, will be worth, 
if well fatted, at least $9.00 in the spring. And 
in fact, at current rates, the food will cost $5.00 
ahead. All the above estimates, therefore, are 
quite within the bounds of probability. And it 
is equally sure that a farm once capable of pro- 
ducing such crops can be maintained at this 
high state of fertility. There will be consumed 
on the farm, say : 

100 Tons Wheat straw. 

100 Tons Barley straw. 

89 Tons Corn stalks, 

160 Tons Clover hay. | — 
60 Tons Clover seed hay. |40 Tons. 

This would make from 1,500 to 2,000 loads of 
which in connection with $2,500 


50 Tons Oil-cake. 
9) Tons Corn meal (8,200 
bushels). 


food Manure, 
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worth of guano, bones, or other fertilizers, would 
keep up (and in fact, greatly increase) the fertil- 
ity of the land—especiully of the pastures, 

This is what may be. Let us look at what is. 
Here is a naturally good, but somewhat run- 
down, farm of 400 acres, on which “me and my 
boys, with two hired men and a couple of extra 
hands in harvest, doall the work.” There are : 
40 acres of Wheat, $1,008 


12 bush. per acre,@$2.10... 












20 de Oats, 40 @ toe..... 82 
20) 4 jarley, 20 : @I1.50.... 690 
5 ve Corn, 30 : MALO... "50 
10 Mg Potatoes, SO °% “ @A1.0).... 806 
2) ae suckwheat, 15 * @ 0e..... 270 
44 Cows, 100 The.. hatter GAR. ...oa.c.cc ccecceuseves AND 
14 Calves sold to the butcher @S$7............ 98 
BU FIG TR, SOO US: QUO ss. 5kcindecnaesesnssey ccwcaa’s 300 
300 Sheep, shearing 4 Ibs. wool @85c...........6-.- 42) 
69 Lambs sold to the butcher @$2.59.............6. 150 





80 Acres hay, 15 ewt. per acre, @S15 per ton.. 2... WO 
49 Acres Clover hay, 1 ton per acre, @$10......... 400 | 
4) Acres Clover seed, 1 bush. per acre, @S........- 320 
S ACICS AN ICS DAE CHAE, cos cecsoenece sows eweeesis 6) 
$7,626 
Expenses, 
“Me and two boys,” say............ ..- 8 750.00 
2 Men, 8 months and board....... ...... 600.00 
Extra help, thrashing, €tc........50<.4.00 400.00 
Half of the hay, corn, and oats, fed tol 4 oo< 09 
horses, pigs, ete., on the farm. Coat coarse 
Tnci lental expenses, repairs, cte..........1.500.00 
Seed, 8) bushels Wheat, @32 1638.00 
e 59 bushels Oats, @65 32.59 
od 40 bushels Barley, @ 60.00 
* 100 bushels Potatoes, 100.0) 
bed @ bashels Corn, @S1.00.... . .. 7.09 
a 10 bushels Buckwheat............ 9.09 
2d 19 bushels Clover, @&S8.00........ 80.09 
sf 19 bushels Timothy, @$3.00.. . 30.00 
R1971.50 
ie dnaete ee len ea eens oneeriemm eet $2,654.50 


This is apparently quite a respectable profit, 
but the farm is getting worse and worse every 
year. Land in the neighborhood is worth $159 
a acre, naturally no better than this. This 
farm would be dear at $100, and if ‘me and my 
boys” continue to sell the hay and let what litle 
manure there is made run to waste, how Jong 
will it be before it is worth less than $75? This 
man thinks Lam ruining myself because I spend 
nearly $8.00 an acre every year on my farm for 


labor, and perhaps Iam; but my Jand is getting | 


that much better every year, and his is getting 
that much worse. It is desirable to get along 
with as Jitthe manual Jabor as possible, but it 
certainly will not pay to neglect the land and 
let the weeds get full possession, as they now 
threaten to do on many farms, Let us drain 
the land, cultivate it thoroughly, make plenty of 
rich manure, and farming will pay. If we can- 
not do this on a large farm, let us sell and buy 
a smaller one, until we have the capital re- 
quired to manage the farm to the best advantage. 

Onc of our nurserymen sent a man to Michi- 
gan to buy sheep to fatten this winter. IIe 
bought 400 good wethers, three and four year- 
old, that average about 95 Ibs, cach, at a cost 
here of $3.10. Tis object is to make manure, 
IIe gets about a load of manure to a sheep, 
worth $4.00 or $5.00. He has adopted this plan 
three or four years, and his land already shows 
the effect. Ife thinks it far better manure than 
that which he draws from the city. T told him 
if he would use oil-cake instead of corn the ma- 
nure would be richer still, There will be a 
great: many damaged beans this year, which, if 
not mouldy, can be fed to sheep with advantage. 
And the manure from beans or peas is nearly as 
rich as that from oil-cake. 

We have not had such bad weather for har- 
vesting beans for four years. I have usually 
pulled the beans and placed them in small 
heaps on the ground, and if we have dry weath- 
er, this answers very well. I did so this year, 
and the day after we finished pulling, it com- 
Mmenced to rain, and rained more or Jess nearly 
every day fora week. We turned the beans as 


often as possible, but many of them moulded 
and rotted, and not a few sprouted. 


Had I 








adopted the plan recommended in the Septem- 
ber Agriculturist, it would have been a hundred 
dollars in my pocket. Some of my neighbors 
did so, and the beans kept perfectly safe. Mine 
will have to be hand-picked, at an expense, say 
of 25 cents per bushel, or $5.00 an acre. Two 
dollars an aere would have covered the whole 
expense of stacking them, and I should have 
saved all the fodder, which is now worthless, 


—at @ 2 > 





Deep and Shallow Culture. 
—o-— 
There are many soils in the world which yield 
fairly remunerative crops, for an indefinite 


number of years, (say 99), without manure of 


any kind, and with only a modicum of tillage. 
The reason is found in the fact that these soils 
decompose very uniformly, by the action of 
plows, harrows, and weather, combined, and so 
furnish just about as much plant-food each year 
as the crops require. Some of the Black Sea 
wheat lands are said to be of this character. Here 
Wheat has been raised for hundreds of years 
Without manure; the yield is very uniform and 
remunerative, though small, All tolerable soiis 
contain in great abundance all the ingredients 
requisite to make good cropsof grain, but they 
are not all available. By tillage, by mixing 
decomposing substances with the soil, and by 
exposing it to the action of the weather, sun- 
light, heat, dryness, freezing, and moisture, com- 
bine to influence the decomposition and disinte- 
gration of all parts of the soil. Some soils are 
much more susceptible to these influences than 
others, and so require Jess tillage and less ma- 
nure to produce the effects seen in other’ soils. 
The more thoroughly and the deeper the soil is 
stirred and exposed to the action of the weather 
and of manure, the more available plant-food 
will be annually produced from its disintegra- 
tion. Manure, besides, supplies any deficiency 
Which may exist, and enables us to obtain much 
more nearly maximum crops. Were the supply 
of ammonia which is obtained from the air 
abundant, asufficient amount of ash-ingredients 
could be obtained from almost any fair soil, by 
a sufficient amount of cultivation. The prob- 
lem for the farmer is, What amount of tillage he 
can profitably apply for any series of crops. 

Tillage is really of two kinds, deep tillage and 
surface culture. As a rule, the deeper the soil 
is stirred, the more will it be exposed to the ac- 
tion of the elements, and the more plant-food 
will be formed. In poor soils this is diffused 
through great masses, and for this reason avail- 
able to but few plants. . For such as feed near 
the surface, (wheat, for instance), surface cul- 
tivation and manuring are usually imperative. 

Very fair plowing is six inches deep, which is 
deep enough to plow for small grains. In 
plowing for other crops, if manure is abundant, 
or the soil rich, the soil may be gradually deep- 
ened until we reach the ordinary limit of plow- 
ing—about 10 inches. We go below this with 
the subsoil plow, and simply loosen and Tet the 
air into the soil below, when it is plowed, which 
is an exceedingly beneficial operation, and 
equally advantageous upon shallow and deep- 
plowed land. Where deep, thorough drainage 
is practised, which virtually extends some of the 
effects sought by tillage (namely, exposure of 
the soil to the action of the air) to a depth of 
several feet, the plants quickly respond. The 
effects of tillage, however, go on most rap- 
idly on the surface, and here it is that it is de- 
sirable to do the most work. For surface cul- 
ture we have the harrow, in all its varieties, 
adapted to pulverizing and stirring the ground 





to a depth of about three inches, In this coun- 
try our assortment of scarifiers is smAll, but in 
Great Britain and upon the Continent, many 
different kinds are used, under the name of culti- 
vators, scarifiers, clod crushers, harrows, etc., 
Which are used in bare ficlds. 
surface workers, (liorse-hoes, cultivators, ete.,) to 
be used among the growing crops, is well-nigh 
endless. These obviously serve a double pur- 
pose, and not only stir the soil, but kill weeds and 
give fresh carth to the plants, to some extent. 
Deep and shallow tillage are not incompatible 
on the same Jand. In fuet, the only really 
thorough culture consists of both; and where 
the soil is in a fair state of fertility, and will 
bear good crops of clover or corn, the system 
followed should always be deep breaking and 
shallow after tillage, with surface manuring when 
smnall grains and grass form part of the rotation, 
-————s 1 —— OO ee + = 


Experiments in Wheat Culture,—Drill- 
ing, and Horse-Hoeing. 


ae 

The Seeretary of the Goodhue Farmers’ Club, 
of Minnesota, communicates to the American 
Agriculturist the following interesting  state- 
ment in regard to some experiments in wheat 
culture made by one of the members of the Club. 

Field No. 1.—Two bushels to the acre was 
sown with the broadcast sower and cultivator 
combined, and the seed was planted at all 
depths from the surface, to 8 or 4 inches deep, 

Field No. 2.—Was sown with a common 
Wheat drill, east and west, one and a quarter 
bushels being used to the acre, planted about 
27{2 inches deep. 

Field No, 3.—Three pecks of sced were drilled 
in, east and west, 2?], inches deep, and 18 inches 
apart. It was cultivated but once when about a 
foothigh, with a 5-toothed walking cultivator, 
at an expense of $1 per acre. 

The results are thus stated: “ No. 1 was good 
wheat, not damaged by heat, head medium in 
length, well filled, stood thick upon the ground. 
Was unequal, some straws 5 and 6 feet in length, 
and some only 2 fect. Some heads were very 
green while others were ripe. The yield is es- 
timated at from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. No. 2 
was of a better color during growth than No, 1. 
Very even in straw and degree of ripeness. 
Heads about eyen, of extra length. Bundles 
very heavy, and the yield is estimated at 30 
bushels per acre. No. 3 was extra at all times. 
Its unusual deep green color and broad leaves 
attracted much attention. No one supposed it 
the same kind of grain as lots 1 and 2. It 
stooled out much more than either Nos. 1 or 2. 
It was uniform in Jength of straw and degree of 
ripeness. The heads would average one-third 
larger than No. 1, and the largest and heaviest 
wheat we ever saw. Strangers here picked for 
the smallest heads, and then shelled from 60 to 
80 kernels from each head. Our binders (and 
we had some from other States who had had 
much experience), said they never saw such 
large heads or such heavy wheat of this kind, 
namely, China Tea, The yield is estimated at 
35 or 40 bushels per acre.” 

The Club arrives at the conclusion that they 
have been in the habit of using too much seed 
for spring wheat; that wheat needs cultivating ; 
that if half a bushel of seed were used per acre, 
and sowed in drills 15 inches apart, and thor- 
oughly cultivated, the average crop of Wiscon- 
sin might be doubled. They recommend, more- 
over, the expenditure of the price of the seed 
saved in giving the land a more thorough har- 
rowing. In this they are wise; there is nothing 
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to which wheat so quickly responds as thor- 
‘ough tillage, and it may be a question whether 
this should be done previous to sowing or after 
the grain is up. There are other interesting 
subjects for investigation before any one can 
speak with authority. The exact amount of 
seed per acre, though depending in a measure 
upon the kind of wheat and the character of 
the soil, may be nearly approximated. The 
distance apart of the drills is another subject 
for experiment; 20 inches has been recommend- 
ed. It is difficult to cultivate between those 
which are much nearer, and no doubt the roots 
will fill the ground between them at this distance. 
+ rt 
Shelter for Manure. 
—— 

The difference in value between sheltered and 

unsheltered manure is sometimes immense, and 





Fig. 1.—DIAGRAM SHOWING MANURE PIT. 
sometimes not very great. That which is suf- 
fered to become dry, very rapidly deteriorates, 
while that which is constantly moist or wet, 





(yet is never washed), and frequently receiving 
additions upon its surface, loses but a little, if 
any, part of its value. It is, in fact, under cover. 
Still, there is always a surface portion liable to 
become dry after fermentation and decay have 
taken place and ammonia is formed, in which 
case it would deteriorate. It is not alone to pre- 
serve animal manure that agriculturists advise 
that it be kept in cellars or under coyer in some 
way. It rots faster, its decay is more easily 
regulated, and it is more easily composted and 
mixed with vegetable matter, and the fermen- 
tation which it induces in the mass is much 
more uniform. Besides, it becomes the breed- 
ing place and food of fewer maggots, etc. 

Old-fashioned barns all over the country may 
be seen disfigured by the dark (or light) stains 
of the regular winter dung heaps, which, year 
after year, have accumulated under the windows 








Fic. 2.- 


of both cattle 


—LEAN-TO MANURE PIT. 


and horse stables. No doubt 





thousands of such barns are owned by readers 


of the Agriculturist, and we are frequentiy in- 
quired of how they may be conveniently modi- 
fied, and how the manure may be kept to best 
advantage outside of them. We suggest three 
ways. The barn may be raised 2 to 6 feet, and 
beneath, which would require the 
moving of 2 to 5 feet of earth to give a cellar 7 
feet high in the clear, which is low enough. 

To illustrate another way we have introduced 
a diagram, fig. 1, representing the cross section 
of an old-fashioned barn with cattle stables (aa) 
on each side of the floor. The floor is taken 
away; its place is indicated by the dotted line, 
b, A new floor (c) is placed some 5 feet above 
the old one, new posts being set, if necessary, to 
Under the floor a_ pit (mm) 
is dug for manure. The cattle are faced to the 
outside and foddered from the floor above. A 
raised approach ismade for reaching the thrash- 
ing floor, and under it, or at the opposite end of 
the barn, is a passage gradually sloping to the 
bottom of the manure pit. The raising of the 
barn floor may necessitate the removal of the 
cross beams (7) above, and if this be done it may 
be desirable to brace the center posts in some 
way, as indicated by the dotted lines at @, e. 

Another, and the cheapest, and yet an efficient 
way is to build lean-to sheds along the sides of 
the barn, over a manure pit. This is shown in 
figs. 2and 3. The old stains are seen on the sides 
of the building under the windows. The pit is 4 
feet deep, 12 feet wide, and as long as the barn. 
A slanting passage-way for carts in and out, to 
save high pitching,is provided atone end. The 
pit walls are laid in cement, and the bottom is 
a substantial grouting of stones and cement. 
In the middle near the outside a hole is made 
about three feet wide, by two deep, which is ce- 
mented also, and covered with a stone. The 


acellar dug 


support the timbers. 


floor slopes toward this, and if there is water 








Fig. 3.—SECTION OF MANURE PIT. 
pumped up and spread upon the heap. The sides 
of the shed may be boarded down to prevent 
snow and rain blowing in, but it is usually the 
case that a moderate supply of water from with- 
out is needed, and must be added in some way. 
ea 
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Winter Care of Fowls. 


Ss 

Poultry keeping is one of the most fascinating 
of all employments to one who will devote his 
best thoughts to the business, and really love 
his fowls, and geese, and ducks, and whatever 
else his yards may have. All varieties of barn- 
door fowls are more or less tender; they freeze 
their combs and feet, and if not in sound health, 
often freeze to death. In severe weather all 
their natural forces are directed towards keep- 
ing warm; growth ceases, egg laying and fat- 
tening cease, and of course the profit of keeping 
hens ceases also, so long as severe weather lasts, 
if we do not give sufficient protection. Good 
poultry houses have been repeatedly described 
in the American Agriculturist, and double walls 
filled with sawdust or tanbark, great green- 
house windows on the south or south-east side, 
arrangements for ventilation, and several of 
the most desirable appointments, as nest boxes, 
recommended. 





water fountains, roosts, ete., 

As winter comes on, we ought to be before- 
hand in preparing comfortable winter quarters 
for our fowls. The old houses, if, as is usually 








the case, they are only frames boarded on the 
outside, should be lathed and plastered, or lined 
With matched boards, and the spaces filled with 
planing-mill shavings, sawdust, swamp hay, or 
some similar substance. The floor should be 
covered with several inches of dry sand, and 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF FOWL-HOt 


the ventilating holes near the roof should be 
partly stopped, or shutters arranged so as to 
close most of them in very cold weather. Noth- 
ing is more important to the health of fowls than 
pure air. Birds breathe with great rapidity, 
and maintain a corresponding degree of heat in 
their bodies; hence they vitiate great quantities 
of air. It frequently happens when persons sup- 
pose they have taken the best possible care of 
their fowls, but have neglected ventilation, that 
fine birds are found dead under the perches, 
when no cause can be assigned. The fowls on 
the upper perches become oppressed with the 
carbonic acid in the air, finally lose conscious- 
ness, and as soon as the muscles relax, they drop 
from their roosts in this condition, and are fre- 
quently stone dead or too far gone to recover. 
On this account it is well to have all the roosts 
rather low. For very heavy fowls, like Brah- 
mas or Cochins, they should not be over 3 feet 
high. The feet of fowls never freeze when 
they roost on broad perches, for then the 
feathers of the body cover the feet completely. 
Fires in poultry houses are not so absurd as 
they may appear at first thought. When eggs 
are 5 or 6 cents apiece, it will pay to take some 
pains to have plenty. They may usually be se- 
cured by having the hens in warm quarters, 
but in unheated houses three or four very cold 
days and nights will so chill the fowls that but 
few if any more eggs will be laid for a week or 
two. This may be entirely obviated by having 
a stove in the chicken house, in which fire is 
made on very cold nights. Fig. 1 is the ground 
plan of a fowl house, in size 20 x 12 feet, divided 
by a lattice work partition into two rooms, 12 x 
14 and 6x 12 feet. The plan supposes two large 
Windows on the south, roosts on the east, a 
feeding floor under the windows, and nest boxes 
The little room is for en- 
fire-room, and hatching 


on the north side. 
store-room, 


1] 


trance, 























OF FOWL-HOUSE. 
apartment for very early chickens. A pit to 
contain a small stove is dug 8x 4x 4 feet, and 
entered by three steps. The pipe is of com- 


Fig. 2.—SECTION 


; mon glazed drain tiles, and passes underground 
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nearly to the floor beneath the roosts, and then 
up, as shown in fig. 2. This pipe is covered 
with about a foot of dry sand, and the warmth 
is diffused into the sand on all sides. It is im- 
portant that there should be no moisture in the 
soil or sand which forms the floor of the house, 
and it would be well to cement the floor and 
the trench in which the pipe is laid. But, though 
the ground around the 
sides of the house may 
freeze, and so be made 
moist and muddy by an 
underground fire, yet we 
are confident such an ar- 
rangement of floors as we 
have indicated would pre- 
vent any difficulty from © 
this source. The object 
of placing the stove un- - 
derground is to have a 
diffused warmth, lasting 
long after the fire goes out. 
We have repeatedly made 
use of underground fires 
and flues, but not for this 
purpose, yet recommend 
them with confidence. A 
mass of moderately heated sand remains warm 
a very long time, and diffuses a mild and 
agreeable warmth. The same end may be 
accomplished by a brick stove, or any stove 
enclosed in a double wall and arch of bricks. 
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Growing Interest in Blooded Stock. 
Se 

Hardiy any thing can rejoice the intelligent 
agriculturist more than evidence that the farm- 
ers are taking increasing interest in raising pure 
and grade stock. We have often said, and say 
now again, that no sensible farmer, if he can 
help it, will use a grade, or mongrel bull, as a 
sire for stock he expects to raise. The use of 
thoroughbred bulls pays, even if the calves be 
slaughtered for veal; and it is a hundred times 
more important if they are to be raised. The 
question is asked us very often, “ What sort of 
a blood bull ought Ito buy?” We only help 
each man to decide this question for himself. 

Short-horns are preéminently a beef race; still, 
among the cows, large milkers are frequently 
found. The grades usually make deep milkers, 
but the milk is generally not rich. They 
require good feeding all the time, and when 
fed for market, feed very economically. They 
reach maturity earlier than any other breed. 

The Devons are very different. They are an 
ancient race, and though somewhat improved in 
beef points, have changed little in the historic 
period. They are red, with long, white horns, 
beautiful heads, short limbs, long bodies, and 
straight backs. They will pick up a good living 
on rough pastures, in the woods, or cane-brakes, 
where Short-horns would almost starve. They 
give good milk, which is lacking chiefly in 
water (and this may be added, if desired). The 
calves are small; the bulls reach maturity and 
full size at 5 or 6 years of age, and the cows 
and steers at 4 or 5, perhaps. As working cattle, 
Devons and Devon grades are unsurpassed, on 
account, chiefly, of their compact, muscular 
frames, intelligence, and sprightliness. 

The Ayrshires are the cattle for milk and 
cheese dairies. See article on,another page. 

The Jerseys, or Alderneys, are noted for their 
very yellow milk, cream, and butter, as we have 
stated in several recent numbers of the Agri- 
culturist. The oxen of neither of these breeds 
are worth much, but both make superior beef. 











These hints will serve as a guide to those of 
our readers who may wish to select a premium 
from our live stock list. The Devons do well 
at the South, Short-horns do not, as a general 
rule at least, and we do not know whether Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys have done well or not. At 
the North, the last two are reputed to be very 
hardy, and the same is true of the Devons. 
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Getting Out Muck, 


—o—— 


Most muck-swamps, or peat-bogs, are acces- 
sible in winter, and the common practice is, 
first to dig ditches that will carry off the bulk 
of the water down to the lowest possible level ; 
then to throw out the muck upon the surface, 
and cart it off in winter, when all is frozen hard. 

As we go South, however, and in tide-water 
swamps, the reliance to be placed on a frozen 
surface diminishes, and it is likely to prove a pit- 
full and a snare. A “Sunny South” corres- 
pondent, who is in straits, sends a sketch ofa 
crane and scoop, with which he proposes to 
scoop out muck by horse power, where the 
team will have no footing. Such a plan will 
not work, but a horse or ox scoop may be 
easily employed in the following manner: 
Provide a strong rope, with two simple pulley- 
blocks. (The rope must be more than four times 
as long as from where the muck is to be dug to 
solid ground.) One pulley is fastened upon the 
firm ground, and the other to a rail or other 
anchorage in the muck-bed, just half as far from 
the first pulley as the rope is long. The rope 
is rove through both pulley-blocks, and a com- 
mon Ox-scoop, or scoop-shovel, is made fast to 
it, both ends being attached to the bail. Now, 
if a horse or pair of cattle be attached to any 
part of this rope, and pull on the line of it, the 
scoop will be moved 
forward or back- 
ward. If the team 
start off when the 
shovel is loaded, and 
at the farthest point 
from solid ground, 
and walk towards 
- the pulley on shore, 
- = by the time it is 

— SAT reached the scoop 

Fig. 3.—BUCKET. should have reached 
the land, where the muck may be dumped; and 
the team, being faced about, will draw the scoop 
back to the starting point. If the swamp be a 
narrow one, two teams, attached to the end of a 
straight rope, alternately pulling and returning, 
may be made to move a scoop back and forth in 
the same way, the scoop taking a load from the 
middle of the swamp, each way, to the shore. 
We have never seen this done, but it is obviously 








quite as practicable as the method with two 
pulleys, which is sometimes employed in getting 
out harbor mud, at low water along the coast. 

A simple home-made crane for getting out 
muck, if the distance to firm ground is not over 
about 50 feet, and equally good, or better, for 
other purposes, is shown in the engraving, fig. 
1. This consists ofan upright pole, or mast, say 
about a foot in diameter, and 25 feet long, 
pointed, and “stepped” in timber resting upon 
planks, so that it may have a firm base even on 
the soft muck, and held in position by three 
guy ropes. Attached to this is a second pole, 
or spar, 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and nearly as 
long. One end of this is made fast to the mast 
by a simple sling, shown in fig. 2, and the other 
end is supported at the desired elevation by a 
rope passing from it to a pulley-block at the top 
of the mast and down to a belaying block. 
A bucket, made of half an oil cask, or Jarger 
cask, with a bail attached in the manner shown 
in fig. 8, or in some similar way, is attached to 
a rope Which passes through a block in the 
upper end of the spar and down its length to 
the windlass or spool 
attached to the mast. 
The bucket is filled by 
hand, swung round by 
means of arope attach- 
ed to it, or to the crane, 
and managed dy the 
driver of the team, and 
its contents dumped into 
acart, or,itmaybe,ina 4 
heap. The use of this 
crane, in a nearly hori- 
zontal position, is shown 
in fig. 1, by phantom 
lines. The extreme reach 
of the crane is some- 
thing more than its sim- 
plesweep. The simpler 
methods of direct cart- 
ing, scooping, or moving out by means of wheel- 





barrows run upon a plank track, bridging 


brooks, ete., are much more inexpensive and 
are preferable, when they can be employed. 
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Tim Bunker on Farmers Getting Rich. 


Mr. Eprror.—That Ohio man’s letter you 
sent me touches on a point that a good many 
folks are thinking about, and I may as well give 
your big family the benefit of our Hookertown 
experience, It is fair to let him state the case 
in his own language. He says: “ You had an 
article last month on the American desease of 
‘muchness of land,’ in which you forgot to 
mention how those Europian’s live who suport 
their famaleys, and get rich on 5 acres of land. 
We want to know hear as we are very anxious 
to get rich, and not willing to wait if we can do 
better. Are their tables loaded with sweet- 
meats? Do they ride in a splendid carage with 
a spotted dog under it, and all the necesery ac- 
companeyments of pumpkin seed bonnits and 
kamel hair shorls, &c. ? Have they parlors with 
costly carpits and furniture, with the companey 
to correspond? Do they drink tea, eat tobaco, 
and buy out of the grocery the prencepal part 
of their living? Please to explain the whole 
thing, and not give us a part of the truth onley. 
This subject of economy is fearfully overlooked, 
and if you fear your popularity would be com- 
promised by so unpopular a subject, please hand 
it over to Tim Bunker. I think he will not 
shrink from the task.” 

I am often called upon for advice by my 
neighbors besides what I give in Justice’s Court, 
but it is rather new to have a man from so far 
out West wanting to know my views. So I had 
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to take this ease to the Farmers’ Club, where 
we eet al the Hookertown wisdom boiled down. 
The topic for discussion, as printed in the Gaz- 
cette, was, “ How ean farmers get forehanded ?” 
It called out a fuil meeting, Deacon Smith, who 


is about the richest man we have in Hooker- 


town, said the cultivation of special crops was 
one of the best ways he knew of to make money. 
“T did not get ahead much as long as 1 under- 
took to raise a little of every thing. But when 
I eave the most of my attention to fruit growing, 
I found it paid, and I have kept cultivating 
more and more that which paid best. I always 
mean to raise What I want for my family on the 
farm, as far as I chn,and then put all the rest of 
my force upon raising some one thing that will 
bring in money ina pile. It pays me a great 
deal better to raise 4 acres of strawberries and 
get $2,000 for them clear, than it does to run 
over 100 acres of land, and get the same amount 
of money in a dozen different crops.” 

Jake Frink said: “TI hain’t got any clear no- 
tions on this subject. I’ve been trying to get 
forehanded this thirty years, and could never 
bring it about. I started in debt, and I never 
could get out. Sometimes the folks have been 
sick, and doctors’ bills eat up all the profits, and 
sometimes the cattle disease was ragin’, and then 
there want any profits to eat up. Nowif any 
boddy can tell a feller how to git ahead I should 
like to be a scholar and Jarn.” 

Seth Twiggs said he had noticed “that a 
drinking disease kept a good many folks be- 
hindhand. As long asaman has a crook in 
his elbow he is sartin’ to have crooks in other 
places and he won't sec to go straight any where.” 

George Washington Tucker said: ‘That 
sounded a good deal like twitting on facts. I 
admit I take a drink occasionally with a friend, 
but as long as I pay for it, I don’t sce as it’s 
any body’s business. The trouble with me is I 
never could get any land of my own to work. 
I have always been helping raise other folks’ 
corn and potatoes. A man must have land if 
he is gwine to git ahead any. As long as rich 
folks buy up all the land, there ain’t any chance 
forthe poor. They talk about ten acres enough. 
If I could git one acre and a house on to it, I 
should be as rich as a prince.” 

So you see, Mr. Editor, Hookertown is not a 
unit on the way to get rich. Every man has 
his theory, except Jake Frink, who is all ina 
muddle, like a good many other people who 
own much land and don’t work it. The secret 
of getting rich, I take it, all lies in a nutshell; 
“Spend less than you earn.” A man who sees 
to it that he does that, at the end of every week, 
month, and year, will be sure to get ahead. It 
was on this principle that Sally and I begun 
housekeeping, and every year has seen a little 
progress, until we have got things fixed up pretty 
much to suit us. Bya fixed habit, we live 
within our means, and this makes a rich man in 
Hookertown, or in your city, no matter what 
his bank account is. We didn’t have any car- 
pets on the floors, at first, because I thought the 
land wanted a carpet of manure a great deal the 
most. We had sheep, and it wi’n’t long before 
Sally managed to weave a rag carpet, and she 
didn’t have to pay out money for any thing but 
the dye stuff. By the time this was worn out 
the money that I kept laying out on the land 
begun to come back so fast that we could have 
a Brussels carpet in the parlor without running 
in debt for it. It was rather a proud day when 
that roll of carpeting was brought into the 
house, Sally had waited for it a dozen years, 
and every thread of it came out of her own 
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| floors will not hurt honest men’s fect. 
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bones, as much as if she had spun and wove it 
all herself. “ Every thing that comes into the 
house must be marked paid” was the motto she 
started with, and she has stuck to it like a true 
woman ever since. If a man begins farming 
with a small capital he must go upon this prin- 
ciple in his housekeeping. All he can afford to 
run in debt for is his stock in trade, tools, ma- 
nure, seed, andanimals. These pay a big inter- 
est, While millinery and furniture, pianos and 
bronze clocks, cost considerable to keep them 
agoing. The Europeans of whom that Western 
man speaks, adopt this principle, if they thrive. 
The average Irishman or German comes over 
here with very little money, and no credit. Al- 
most his whole capital is in his person. He 
works a few years, aud saves his money. When 
he has a few hundred dollars ahead he buys a 
few acres in the outskirts of the village, puts up 
a small, plain house, marries a prudent woman, 
and goes to housekeeping. She does not in- 
dulge in carpets, or pumpkin seed bonnets and 
things to match, but she works as steadily as 
her husband, and pays her way. She is ready 
for any kind of woman’s work, and is not afraid 
to use the hoe and spade in the garden. She 
almost supports the family herself, with her 
washing, her eggs and milk, and garden truck, 
while Patrick saves his dollars and invests in 
more cows, a horse and cart, and more land. 
In a few years he is done with working other 
folks’ land, and hires men to work his own. 
He is a tidy farmer, his house and barns are en- 
larged, his stock increased, his children are well 
educated and well dressed, and they smell so 


| strong of Plymouth Rock that the old Hooker- 
| town families intermarry with them. 


Now, 
what is there in an average Yankee that he 
should not pursue the same course, and pay for 
what he enjoys in his lhome before he comes 
into possession? If he can have a carpet with- 
out taking another man’s money to pay for it, 
let him have it. But if hecannot afford it, bare 
Let him 
keep a carriage if he can afford it, but if he can- 
not, then drive the box wagon to mill and to 
meeting. The grist and the sermon will digest 
just as well. His pride may suffer a little, but 
his credit wont. “ Pay as you go” was the good 
old maxim of our fathers, and by it they bought 
and paid for their homes. It would be better if 
more of their sons and daughters walked in their 
footsteps. No! my Ohio friend, there is no 
short, easy road to riches for common folks, 
You can’t do any better than to work right on, 
and wait for the millinery you can’t pay for to- 
day. You might run in debt for pumpkin seed 
if you cannot get them in any other way. But 
the pumpkin seed bonnet will ruin you if you 
agree to pay for it to-morrow. 
Yours to command, 
Truotiy BUNKER, Esq., 
Hookertown, Conn., Sept. 15, 1868. 
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Carting Out Manure in the Fall, 
pms s- 

Our springs are often so wet that the planting 
season is crowded into a very few days, and it 
greatly helps the liurried labors of seed sowing 
to have the manure upon the ground. Some of 
our best farmers cart out the most of their sum- 
mer-made manure in the fall and early winter, 
and if the heaps are properly protected the value 
of the manure will be increased. The advan- 
tage of making manure under cover is not that 
it is kept from moisture, but that the degree of 
moisture can be regulated, there being neither 
too much nor too little in any part of the mass. 


easiness 





its 

fermentation, If it can be so constructed that 
it will receive just water enough, and so that 
the surface will not dry, nothing will be Jost. 
The heaps should have six or cight cords of 
manure each, should be made four or five feet 
high, well trodden down, with sides sloping at 
an angle of 45 degrees, to shed a part of the rain, 
and both topand sides should be covered witha 
few inches of surface soil or muck. The fer- 
mentation will go on through the winter, and 
when the compost is forked over in the spring 
previous to spreading, as it should be, it will 
be found very “short,” and better than if it 
had Jain in the open yard all winter. Most 
farmers have not room enough in their celiars 
and yards to store all the manure their stock 
is capable of making, and it isa great advantage 
to clean out ali their accumulations in autumn, 
as well as spring, and furnish a new supply 
of muck, loam, or straw, for the winter. A 
much Jarger quantity of manure is made by this 
course. If concentrated manures are used in 
addition to those made upon the place, they may 
often be mixed with the yard manure in these 
compost heaps with good results. The danger 
of burning the seed, which so often occurs when 
these artificial manures are applied in the hill 
in the undiluted state, weuld be avoided, and 
if the combined manure be used for spring 
grain a more even distribution is effected, 


The compost heap needs water to regulate 
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In a Bog.—An Agricultural Problem. 

Our friend, Titus Oaks, Esq., of Westchester 
County, occasionally comes in with an agri- 
cultural problem, which he thinks will puzzle 
There is a twinkle in his 
he’d 


editors and others. 
eye, as he half exultingly asks what 
better do. This is his last statement: 
“Tam ina bog. Will you help me ont? 
Eight years ago, I bought a piece of land, in 
the centre of which was a bog-swamp of about 
4 acres, with springy land around it. We cut a 
ditch through it, 14 feet wide, throwing the 
muck on each side; then cut ditches four fect 
wide by four feet deep, at right angles, once in 
four rods. After carting off the muck, the bogs 
were cut off with sharp spades. We carted on 
common earth, and a little stable manure, and 
sowed with Timothy, clover, and red-top. The 
first year after, we had a fair crop of very good 
hay. The next, the grass was extra good, the 
Timothy, in some places, being 5 feet high. I 
mowed it two or three times a year, and kept 
the cattle off for five years; but the water 
grasses gained on the upland grass, starting 
sooner in the spring and growing Jater in the 
fall. For the last three years T have mowed it 
but once a year, and have turned my cows in to 
eat the after-crowth. Now it is one-half reeds 
and rushes. The muck was from 3 to 6 feet 
deep; it has settled 1} to 2 fect. The muck is 
more compact, and the water does not drain 
through, as at first. Tile draining does well 
around the swamp, in the gravelly land, but not 
in the muck, except directly over the drain.” 
We have here a soft, pasty peat, which is 
made more and more compact the more water 
it loses. It is clear no half-way treatment will 
answer. The drains were deep; they are now 
14 to 2 feet shallower than at first. If, by 
very deep plowing, sand or upland soil could 
be mingled with the upper foot of soil, it would 
not cure. the difficulty, though it would help 
matters. If new drains, 4 fect deep, were dug 
half way between the others, the relief would 


only be very local, Paring and burning the 
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surface might help a little, but not much; 
besides, the surface was covered with a dressing 
of common earth, Which might interfere with 
burning, Subsoiling would help a little also, 
but the trouble is deeper seated than any sub- 
soil plow will run. If tile-drains will not work, 
we would advise brush drains, of no less depth 
than the main drains were originally, and that 
the old drains should be deepened; then, with 
more earth liberally put on, deep plowing and 
subsoiling, we think we might almost warrant 
good crops of corn and grass for five years 
more. Open drains, for some reason, never do 
so effective work as covered ones—probably 
because the sides dry and become partly im- 
pervious to water. It would be better to lay 
tile-drains, two rods apart, (laying the tiles on 
strips of board would secure a true grade and 
stability), and it isa matter tobe looked closely 
into whether it would not pay to lay a tile- 
drain all around the swamp, to keep the water 
of rains and springs from flowing into the low 
ground, By all means stop grazing, for the 
trampling of cattle makes the soil compact, 
and is one source of the increased difficulty of 
drainage noticed in our correspondent’s state- 
ment. We have never had to deal with just 
such a piece of ground, and if any of our read- 
ers have, their experience would doubtless be 
of value to Squire Oaks, as well as many 
other readers of the American Agriculturist. 
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Accurate Knowledge on the Farm. 
——= 

In a recent talk with Squire Oldschool, he 
advocated the stacking of hay and the winter 
feeding of cattle at the stack-yard,—two heresies 
that we have always opposed. His idea was, 
that it saved labor in storing the hay, in fodder- 
ing, and in spreading the manure. Had he 
ever tried any experiments to ascertain how 
much the hay wasted in value by exposure in 
the stack, how much more it took to support 
an animal unsheltered, and how much of the 
manure dropped around the yard was wasted ? 
IIe confessed his ignorance on all these points, 
but thought his animals came out about as well 
in the spring as any of his neighbors’, who put 
everything in the barn, and he was quite sure 
he saved one-half the labor. Now these, and a 
great many other disputed points in husbandry 
can be definitely settled by the seales, Weigh 
four bullocks on the 1st of December, and feed 
them at the stack sixty days, weighing the hay 
they consume and the animals at the close of 
the trial. Put four others in a good barn, well 
ventilated, and give them the same daily allow- 
ance of hay, and water at the barn temperature, 
and weigh them at the close of the same 
period. The amount of flesh gained in the two 
cases would be a pretty good indication of the 
respective value of the two practices. If two 
pounds of hay in the barn made as much flesh 
as three pounds out of it, the advantage of 
shelter would be clearly indicated. If, on the 
other hand, the out-door feeding showed the 
better results, that would be a good reason for the 
continuance of the old, and, we may add, the 
still prevailing practice. Feed equal quantities 
of stack hay and barn-cured hay to the same 
animals, for the same periods, and ascertain the 
flesh made in the two cases, and you will have 
some reliable basis for an opinion of the respec- 
tive values of hay cured by the two processes. 
The manure of the four animals fed at the stack 
might be confined to a half acre, and that made 
in the barn, from the other bullocks, using the 
same amount of fodder, might be spread upon 








another half acre of land, in equally good con- 
dition. If the sheltered manure showed crops 
twice as large, we should gain some definite 
knowledge of the waste of manures at the 
stack-yard. These experiments, of course, in- 
volve some painstaking and expense, but, if 
fairly made, they would determine something, 
and lead to better husbandry. They would 
prove a much better investment than more 
land, or more railroad stock. We want more 
accurate knowledge, ascertained from careful 
experiments. This kind of knowledge—the 
personal experience of practical men—we are 
most anxious to secure and spread before our 
readers, The doctrine is certainly true, and has 
been demonstrated again and again. That 
Which convinces our substantial, old-school 
farmers, is what they can prove for themselves, 
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Make More Butter. 


ae . 

Butter is very high, and it is desirable to in- 
crease the supply ofan article in such general use. 

There is but one way of doing this. We can- 
not increase the number of cows so as to meet 
the demand this fall and winter, but we can by 
liberal feeding enable the cows that we have to 
give more milk, or at least we can get milk con- 
taining from one-third to one-half more butter. 
That liberal feeding will do this there can be no 
question. What extra food to give depends on 
circumstances. The quality of the grass at this 
season is apt to deteriorate, and even when there 
is an abundance of it, a little richer food can be 
given to the cows with great advantage. When 
grass is short, there is still greater necessity for, 
and advantage in, providing extra food. In many 
sections there is much corn imperfectly eared, 
and there can be no better way of disposing of 
it than to feed it out, stalks and all, to milch 
cows. This will save husking. If well cured 
and put in small stacks, or ina barn, with lay- 
ers of straw between the corn, very few of the 
soft ears will mould. A liberal supply of such 
fodder will keep up the flow of milk until Christ- 
mas, and if the cows are provided with warm 
stables, butter may be made nearly all winter. 

When there is no fodder of this kind on the 
farm, feed ordinary corn stalks, or hay and straw, 
with a liberal allowance of some kind of grain 
or of oil-cake. Probably corn meal is the cheap- 
est food that can be used, and so far as the 
writer’s experience extends, he has never found 
any trouble in using it. Four quarts a day to 
each cow have been used with great advantage, 
and at the present price of butter such feeding 
is quite profitable. Some dairymen prefer to 
feed half corn meal and half bran. When peas 
can be obtained at about the same price ascorn, 
a mixture of equal parts of corn and pea-meal 
is perhaps the very best food that can be given 
toacow. If wheat bran was cheap, say but a 
little higher than hay, we would feed that also. 

But our object is not so much to say which is 
the best grain to feed milch cows, as to urge 
farmers to feed grain of some kind. It does not 
so much matter what,--only give the cows 
a liberal supply of food, and they will return a 
liberal supply of butter. The kind of grain and 
the way of feeding is left to the judgment and 
good sense of the readers. When it is con- 
venient it is better to “slop” the cows, but if 
not convenient the fodder may be chaffed and 
moistened with water, and a due proportion of 
meal mixed with it, care being taken that the 
mangers are so constructed as to avoid waste. 
With a good supply of food, regularity in feed- 
ing, comfortable stables cleaned out daily, prop- 





er ventilation, and water easily accessible, there 
is no trouble in doubling the ordinary quantity 
of butter from now until mid-winter or later. 


Wood Ashes as a Fertilizer, 


=~ 

This is one of the most valuable fertilizers 
Within reach of the farmer. The unleached ar- 
ticle has the more potash, but the leached is 
thought to be quite as valuable. In leaching 
they shrink a good deal, and lime is usually ad- 
ded, which increases their value. They are 
generally sold, too, at a less price. Ashes are 
well suited to all farm crops, and are very bene- 
ficial in the fruit yard and orchard. Most farm- 
ers still sell wood in the cities and villages, and 
‘ather than go home empty, they should carry 
back ashes and other fertilizers, to replace the 
potash, lime, and phosphoric acid that have 
been carried off in the crops and animals gold. 
Ashes show immediate effects from their appli- 
cation, and at the same time last long in the 
soil. They are very highly appreciated in the 
onion growing districts, but may be applied with 
equal advantage to ordinary farm crops. They 
should be kept as near the surface as_ possible, 
spread and harrowed into the seed bed, or ap- 
plied directly to the growing crops. Make a 
business of saving, buying, and storing ashes dur- 
ing the winter for the next season’s operations, 








at pe 
A Defect in the Pennsylvania Rotation. 
te gees 

The presence of daisies, flea bane, and other 
weeds so generally visible in the districts where 
the Pennsylvania rotation prevails, leads us to 
doubt its perfection. This system embraces, 
Ist, corn upon a limed sod; 2d, oats or fallow; 
3d, Wheat upon well manured stubbie or fallow 3 
4th, clover; 5th, Timothy, one or two years. 
The system is, on the whole, an excellent one, 
and the fact that it is so generally adopted, and 
keeps up the fertility of the soil, is the best tes- 
timony we could have to its utility. But the 
result is weeds, very largely mixed with the 
clover and Timothy, damaging their quality 
and frequently rendering the clover and hay 
seed from these districts a very bad bargain to 
the purchaser, at any price. The rotation, it 
will be seen, provides for but one hoed crop, 
and the cultivation of this is almost exclusively 
by horse-power. Frequently the rows run but 
one way, and the cultivator fails to cover or de- 
stroy the weeds that grow between the corn, 
They mature their seeds, and make work for 
future years. The meadows grow increasingly 
foul, and the hay is of poorer quality, however 
abundant it may be. We are not aware that 
liming has any thing to do with the multiplying 
of these weeds, except as it increases the fertil- 
ity of the soil. They grow abundantly in land 
that has never been limed. Tt is impossible to 
clean the meadows with a single cultivated crop 
in the rotation, even with the most careful til- 
lage. It wants two or three seasons of cultiva- 
tion under hoed crops,and this may be had 
with corn, which should have manure, or by 
improving the fallow, which sometimes takes 
the place of the oat crop to exterminate the 
weeds. The latter would be the more effectual. 
By starting early in the season, 8 or 10 crops of 
weeds could be killed, simply by harrowing the 
land, after the first plowing, before it would be 
time to sow wheat. Then, if absolutely clean 
clover and grass seed were sown, the meadows 
would present a much more inviting appear- 
ance, and the big barns would be filled with 
a much better quality of hay, and more of it, 
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PINNATED GROUSE, 


This beautiful game bird, now very rare east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and only found in 
New England on Martha’s Vineyard and some 
of the adjacent islands, was once doubtless 
abundant over all the northern United States. 
Even now it is more common upon the prairies 
of the Interior and Western States, than even 
our domestic fowls. Still it is gradually becom- 
ing rare, and the time is not far distant when it 
will, like the wild turkey, be found only in se- 
cluded retreats. This bird is placed by natural- 
ists ina different genus from the Ruffed Grouse, 
or Partridge, which it resembles in many re- 
spects, and is called Cupidonia cupido. The bird 
is about 167]. inches long, and the plumage is 
barred with whitish brown and brownish yel- 
low, in different degrees of intensity, darker 
above and of an ashen color beneath. The legs 
are feathered, or rather clothed with an hair-like 
covering ; and on each side of the neck, covering 





(COPYRIGNT SECURED.] 


a bare spot, is a tuft of slender pointed feathers. 
When the cocks strut, as they do in the pairing 
time, like a turkey gobbler, these tufts are ex- 
panded and form a sort of half ruffle, and the 
bare spots of the neck swell out with wind so 
that in some cases they are said to resemble 
oranges. Themales utter a peculiar note, called 
tooting, which may be heard a long distance. 
Prairie chickens frequent the dry prairie, avoid- 
ing moisture and thick woods. They breed freely, 
bear severe winters tolerably well, living upon 
acorns, berries, buds, and grass seed, when they 
cannot get grain. During the cold weather they 
are exceedingly abundant, even in our most 
eastern markets. Their flesh is brown, more 
juicy than that of the Partridge, and very well 
flavored, and will.be more and more esteemed. 
This grouse is not migratory, except as it wan- 
ders in the autumn or winter in search of 
food. At these seasons it is almost invariably 
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OR P R A I RIE CH I C K E N S. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


found in companies of ten to twenty, but these 
separate as the pairing season approaches. 
Young birds are easily domesticated, at least so 
as to be perfectly tame, if partially confined ; 
but we have no knowledge of the experiment 
of their thorough domestication being carried 
out. Itis highly probable that they might be- 
come so tame as to lose their desire to stray, and 
adapt their manners to man’s desires and neces- 
sities as thoroughly as the wild turkey. The 
female lays about a dozen eggs, sharply ovoid 
in shape, and of a dusky drab or grayish color, 
dotted with brown. The nests are well con- 
cealed, and more frequently found by the ruin- 
ous tread of a careless foot than by the eye. 
Those who have tamed them, report that they 
never drink as other birds do, but take the drops 
of rain and dew; and this should not be forgot 
ten by those who try to domesticate them, for 
they doubtless need water like other poultry. 
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The Virgin’s Bower. 


a 


After the leaves have fallen there will often 
be seen in thickets and among the bushes along 


the roadsides large tufts 
which look like wool. These, 
upon examination, will be 
found attached’ to a vine, 
which is our most common 
species of Clematis, (C. Vir- 
giniana). This vine, being a 
native, is not often seen in 
cultivation, but it has merits 
which give it a claim toa 
place in the garden. The 
leaves are three-parted, and 
like other climbing species 
of Clematis, twist their stalks 
around other objects and 
thus serve as tendrils to sup- 
port the plant. The vine is 
valuable for its late bloom- 
ing; the flowers, which ap- 
pear in July and August, are 
white, and borne in clusters. 
The plant is a free flowerer, 
but some specimens are more 
showy than others, from the 
fact that it is sometimes di- 
ecious, and the pistillate 
flowers make less display 
than those which bear sta- 
mens. Not only isthe plant 
pleasing in flower, but it is 
quite striking in fruit, on ac- 
count of the woolly tufts 
before spoken of. These 
tufts are made up of the 
long, hairy tails to the.small, 
seed-like fruits. The engrav- 
ing gives a small tuft of this 
woolly fruit, and at one side 
a few of the fruits separate. 
The leaf and flower are also 


of the South, which is botanically the Vitis vul- 
pina of Linneus, and has also been called V. 
rotundifolia by later authors. The bark does 
not separate as in other species; the leaves are 





VIRGIN’S BOWER—( Clematis Virginiana.) 


shown. Besides the fanciful name of Virgin’s| round heart-shaped, coarsely-toothed, both sur- 
Bower, it is sometimes called Traveler’s Joy. 
It is readily transplanted from its native lo- 


calities. The European Sweet Virgin’s 
Bower, Clematis Flammula, has much 
the habit of our species; the foliage is 
more delicate, and the flowers delight- 
fully fragrant. Three other native spe- 
cies of Clematis are found southward 
and westward, having larger flowers, 
which are not in clusters, but solitary, 
and one, C. Verticillaris (formerly Atra- 
gene), is one of the rarer plants of the 
northernmost States. None of these, 
however, equal in beauty the elegant 
species and varieties with which Japan 
and China have enriched our collections. 
Some of these haye flowers six inches 
across, which present various shades 
of color from white to the richest purple. 
Great improvement has been made of 
late by crossing and hybridizing the 
Clematis, and each year some new and 
attractive varieties are brought: out. 
een 


The Scuppernong Grape. 


Of late, almost every Southern agri- 
cultural journal has strongly advocated 
the cultivation of the Scuppernong 
grape, and it is claimed that the manufac- 
ture of its wine is to become an impor- 
tant branch of industry in those States 


in which the climate admits of its growth. 
grape is a variety of the Bull, or Bullace, grape 


The 


| 


faces smooth, with the lower more shining than 
the upper; berries few, large, and purple. 





SCUPPERNONG GRAPE. 


From this species are derived the Scuppernong, 








which the first named is the best known and 
most cultivated. The berries of the Scupper- 
nong are from three-fourths of an inch to one 
inch and a fourth in diameter, and in clusters of 
from two to twenty. The 
engraving is of the natural 
size, taken from a specimen 
sent by M. T. Garrett, Hali- 
fax Co., N. C. The fruit 
drops from the cluster when 
ripe, and is collected by 
placing sheets on the ground, 
and shaking or beating the 
vines. Though what is call- 
ed a white grape, it is of a 
greenish yellow color, mark- 
ed with small brown dots. 
The skin is very thick and 
leathery, containing an 
abundant, rather pleasant 
juice, with a tough pulp. It 
has been described as hav- 
ing a “fine musky aroma,” 
but to our notion it is a 
marked foxiness, a little less 
disagreeable than that of the 
Northern Fox-grape. The 
vine is trained upon horizon- 
tal arbors, and is not short- 
ened in by pruning, but al- 
lowed to spread over a large 
space. The fruit is said to 
be produced on spurs two or 
more years old, and not, as 
is the case with other varie- 
ties, upon the shoots of the 
current season. The vines 
throw out numerous «aérial 
roots a foot or more in 
length, which, though often 
injured by winter, are re- 
newed again. In vineyards 
the vines are planted 20 feet 
apart each way, or at even 
greater distances. Vines ten years old are said 
to yield thirty bushels of fruit, and a single 
vine is reported as having produced two hun- 
dred and fifty bushels at a crop. In 
the earlier accounts of Scuppernong 
wine, sugar, and brandy, or whiskey, 
were considered important additions. 
Of late, it is claimed that a good wine 
can be made by the use of one and 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar to a 
gallon of juice, and probably when the 
matter becomes better understood a 
good article will be produced from the 
simple juice. The vine is said to flourish 
from the Potomac southward, and its 
cultivation is rapidly extending. We 
notice in the Southern papers the 
publication of a work by J. Van Buren, 
of Ga., devoted entirely to the culture 
of the Scuppernong, but it has not yet 
"reached us. Not having seen the vine 
in fruit, we have condensed the above 
account, in part, from the forthcoming 
Gardening forthe South, to which Mr. 
Van Buren contributed the article on 
grapes. .... Since the foregoing was in 
type, a gentleman who was present at 
the recent grape exhibition at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., informs us that the 
Scuppernong must stood lower than 
that of any other grape tested. If this 
be the case, this variety cannot rank 
among the wine grapes,as no grape 
can be placed in this class with a must so weak 


Thomas, Flowers, Mish, and other varieties, of |!as to make the addition of sugar necessary. 
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Parasitic Plants.—The Dodders 
o> 
The Dodders are so striking in appearance 
that they naturally attract attention, and a num- 





Fig. 1.—COMMON DODDER. 


ber of specimens have been sent for the purpose 
of learning what they were. Not only this, 
they sometimes injure cultivated plants; one 
species is a well-known enemy tothe flax grow- 
er, and we recently had an instance of the ap- 
pearance of another upon nursery stocks. In 
France, a Do:lder is seriously detrimental to the 
growth of clover. 
parasites, deriving their sustenance from the 
plants to which they attach themselves. There 
are some sixty species enumerated as inhabiting 
different parts of the world, of which nine are 
found in the Northern United States. The 
characters which distinguish our species are for 
the most part minute, and all that the general 
reader will care to know are the habits common 
to the whole. The botanical name of the genus 
of Dodder is Cusenta, which is of uncertain 
origin. Starting from the seed, we have a mi- 
nute, thread-like embryo, which germinates in 
or on the ground. The little thread uncoils, 
and soon attaches itself to some other plant by 
means of a small projection from its surface. 

Through this projection, 
which for our purpose we 
may call a sucker, the young 
Dodder obtains nutriment 
from its victim, and com- 
mences to grow and twine 
around the stem to which it 
is fixed. As it increases in 
length, more suckers are 
formed, and it continues to 
twine and branch until in 
some species we have a large 
mass of tangled yellow 
threads, such as are often 
seen spreading over bushes, 
etc., in low places. All con- 
nection with the ground is 
early severed, the Dodder 
living entirely upon what it 
robs from its unfortunate 
host. Having no elabora- 
tion of sap to effect, as they 
live entirely by stealing, the Dodders are without 
leaves, but have a few minute scales to show 
where they might be; the color of the plants is 
yellow or reddish. In figure 1, a small portion 
of our commonest species, Cuseuta Gronovii, is 
shown of the natural size. The flowers, which 
appear in Jate summer or in autumn, are minute, 
but often in such dense clusters as to be con- 
spicuous in the mass. A single magnified flow- 








The Dodders are all true | 





er is seen in the figure, The Dodders are placed 
in the Convolvulus Family, as they have some 
points in common with the Morning-Glory. 
The little pod which succeeds the flower has 
four small seeds. In figure 2 we have another 
species, Cuseuta compacta, in which the flowers 
are densely clustered. This species attacks 
the Compass plant and other tall Composite 
plants of the West, and as the stems soon 
die away and leave only these white cords 
upon the plant, it is still more puzzling to 
those unacquainted with it than the others. 

While some Dodders show preference for 
particular plants, others seem to be indiscrimi- 
nate in their attachments. It is not probable 
that any of our native species will become 
troublesome to cultivated plants, the nursery 
case above referred to being the only one we 
recollect to have seen; but should the native or 
foreign ones make an inyasion, the only known 
remedy is to pull up the plants to which they 
are attached. As the thread-like stems of the 
Dodders are to be seen Jong before they flower, 
it cannot be difficult for those who know the 
character of the plant to keep it in check. 
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The Longworth Grape Prize. 
==, 

The Agriculturist has at various times ex- 
pressed its opinion that there could be no one 
variety of fruit of any kind, which would suit 
the whole United States. The Longworth Wine 
House, of Cincinnati, offered magnificent pre- 
miums for wine and table grapes, to be awarded 
at the Autumn Fair of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society. That any award could be made 
which would give satisfaction from Maine to 
Cualifornia was not to be expected, and had our 
advice been asked, we should have counseled 
the Longworth Wine House not to make any 
such offer. The premiums were offered, the 
terms published, and the beautiful plate which 
was to go to the successful competitors, made. 
When the Committee of Award met, it was 
found that the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder and 
Solon Robinson, who were appointed to rep- 
resent the East, were unable to attend, and the 
writer was named to fill a vacancy. He ac- 
cepted the office in full view of the dissatisfaction 
that the award, however it might go, would 
bring, and took it in part for his friendly regard 
for Capt. W. P. Anderson, who has done so 
much for horticulture in Cincinnati, and also 
froma desire that the East should be represented 
on such an important committee. He asks 
those who dissent from the award, to read its 
conditions. The Ives was judged to be the best 
wine grape. We know that there are those 
who will oppose this. verdict. Our answer to 
these is, that John E. Mottier, known as the 
veteran wine maker of America, and as a man 
whose judgment in such matters has always car- 
ried the greatest weight, was the most enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Ives. Without other com- 
ment we append the report of the Committee. 
To Capt. W. P. Anderson, Proprietor of Long- 

worth Wine House, Cincinnati, 0. : 

Dear Srr—The Committee appointed to de- 
cide upon the best Wine Grape of our whole 
country, the best Wine Grape of the State of 
Ohio, and the best Table Grape for our whole 
country, and to distribute your very munificent 
premiums therefor, beg leave to report that they 
have examined all the samples of grapes and 
wine presented to them, carefully and critically, 
and, after much discussion and deliberation, 
have made the following decision and award: 

For the best Wine Grape for the whole coun- 








try—Ives Seedling; and the first premium — 
silver-plate of the value of $3850—awarded to 
Lewis Finch, of Plainville, Ohio, he having the 
best display of that variety present. 

For the best Wine Grape for Ohio, the Con- 
cord was agreed upon, and the second premium 
—a silver goblet of the value of $100—awarded 
to E. A. Thompson, of Cincinnati, for the best 
display of that variety. 

For the best. Table Grape for our whole coun- 
try, the Concord was agreed upon, and the third 
premium—a silver cup of the value of $50— 
awarded to Frank Murphy, of Cedar Avenue, 
Ohio, for the second best display of that variety, 

Your Committee would also make honorable 
mention of A. E. Mottier, and others also com- 
peting for these premiums, for the fine display 
of grapes and wine. 

Your Comittee, aware of the great difficulty 
of selecting a wine or table grape for the entire 
country, embracing many degrees of latitude, 
entered upon the discharge of their duties with 
many misgivings; they were also restricted by 
the generous donor in this, “that the plants, 
when generally cultivated, shall be perfectly 
healthy, hardy, and productive in all sections of 
the country,” and after a thorough canvass of 
all the varieties, became satisfied that, although 
there are better varieties of table grape, yet 
they are sectional, and will only mature their 
fruit on certain soils and in certain locations, 
and that the Ives and Concord are the only 
known varieties that fulfill the restrictions im- 
posed upon your Committee. 

C. W. SpaLprnc, Missouri, 

GrorGe THurbeER, New York City, 

Joun E. Morrter, Pennsylvania, 

GEORGE GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 

E. A. Tuompson, Cincinnati, Chairman, 
Committee. 

The premium received by Mr. Finch was a 
silver pitcher, two goblets and a waiter, all of 
them richly chased and of elegant and appro- 
priate design. The goblet awarded to Mr. 
Thompson and cup received by Mr. Murphy 
are both of beautiful proportions and tasteful 
finish, and bear the emblems of the vine. 
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Apples for the Southern States. 
eS 
Not only are our choice Northern varieties 
unsuited to the Southern States, but it is found 
that even in the West and Southwest the major- 
ity of the best apples are of Southern origin. 
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Fig. 1.—JULTEN. 


We give here a select list of varieties suited to 
the Southern States, by Mr. J. Van Buren, the 
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known new seedlings of Southern origin, and 


Fig, 2.—AROMATIC CAROLINA. 


who prepared the article on apples for White’s 
Gardening for the South, now just published. 
SuMMER Varieties, AUTUMN VARIETIES. 
Early Harvest. Buckingham, 
Red June. Disharoon. 
Julien, Myer’s Nonpareil. 
Aromatic Carolina. Autumn Wine. 
Sweet Bough. Rome Beauty. 
Red Astrachan. Meigs. 
Toccoa. Chestatee. 
WINTER VARIETIES. 
Camak’s Sweet. 
Great Unknown. 
Webb’s Winter. 
Cedar Falls. Mountain Belle. 
Elarkee. Gladney’s Red. 
Figures and descriptions of some of the 
varieties above enumerated are appended. 


Summerour. 
Van Buren. 
Mangum. 


JULIEN.—Fruit, medium size, roundish, taper- 
ing somewhat to the eye; calyx, small, in a nar- 
row basin; stem, short, in a moderate cavity ; 
skin, thin, yellowish white, beautifully striped 
and marbled with carmine; the fruit is of a del- 
icate, Waxen appearance; flesh, white, tender, 
juicy, and fine flavored. The best summer ap- 
ple known; tree, a fine grower and very pro- 
ductive. The fruit, which ripens the middle 
of July, is very rarely affected by worms. 

Aromatic Caronina.—Fruit, large size; ob- 
late in form, tapering to the eye; stalk, short 





Fig. 5. —ELARKEL. 
and fleshy, in a deep, wide cavity; calyx, ina 
Wide, shallow basin; color, green, striped with 
dull crimson, and covered with a white bloom; 








pomologist who has done so much to make | juicy, and of a fine aromatic flavor. Tree, a 


vigorous grower, and very productive. Ripens 
from the 15th July to the 1st August. 

ELARKEE.—Size medium; form con- 
ical; color dark red on a yellow 
ground; flesh yellowish, hard, and 
with sufficient juice ; acid when first 
gathered, but becomes of pleasant 
flavor in March and April. Tree 
thrifty and very hardy. Originated 
in Macon County, North Carolina. 

CHESTATEE. — Medium to large; 
slightly conical; calyx in a hollow 
basin ; stem short and slender, in a 
deep cavily, with spots and small 
specks of black; flesh white and juicy, 
rather too acid for a dessert fruit, but 
good for cooking. Ripens in Sep- 
tember, and keeps until December. 

Camak’s SwWEET.—Fruit medium 
to large; nearly round; dull whitish 
green, mottled with green russet, the 
patches of which are made up with small dots, 
with adull blush cheek upon the side toward 
the sun; stem short and slender; cavity 


and basin broad; calyx closed; flesh firm and 
tender, scarcely sweet; juicy and fine flavor- 
ed; best. 


Keeps sound until February. 
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Fig. 4.—CHESTATEE. 


Mountain BELLE.—Size medium to large; 
oblate and conical; color, an orange ground, 
shaded and striped with red; stem short, in a 
wide, deep cavity; calyx in a moderate 
sized, smooth basin; flesh white, hard, 
and juicy, a little tough in texture, 
and of a fair sub-acid flavor. Ripens 
November to May. Fruit of second 
quality, but a famous keeper. A native 
of Habersham County, Georgia, found in 
sn old Indian field by J. Van Buren. 

Earty May.—Fruit, small, round ; 
skin, thin, yellowish green, when ripe, 
with sometimes a brownish red check ; 
stem, short, in a shallow cavity; calyx, 
small, closed, in a shallow basin; flesh, 
yellowish white; flavor, mild acid, 
but rather astringent; begins to ripen 
from the 10th to the 20th of May. 

Van Buren.—Size medium to large; 
globular, and a little conical in form ; 
color, yellow ground, shaded with dark 
red, with specks and patches of russet; 
stem short and fleshy, in a narrow, me- 
dium sized cavity; calyx small, and 
closed ina shallow basin; flesh yellow, juicy, 
and quite tender for a good keeper. Ripens in 
October, and keeps until April, A new and 








first rate winter apple, found and named by 
Elijah Sutton, Esq., Habersham County, Ga. 
——— >. tO re 
Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
—o—_ 

Some remarks about pruning intended for 
this place must go in a condensed form in our 
customary notes about work. So, also, such 
notes as we have made on the conduct of the 
older varieties this season must be postponed 
in favor of those upon the newer or less known 
candidates for public favor. Grape-growers 
generally will be interested in the report of the 
Committee awarding the Longworth Prize, 
given in another column. An engraving and 
description of the Ives grape will be found in 
the American Horticultural Annual for 1867. 

MortrLep.—This is a seedling about which 
less has been said than its merits seem to war- 
rant. We hear good accounts of it wherever it 
has been fruited, and have this year seen bunch- 
es which for perfection of form and excellence of 
fruit, entitle it toa higher rank than it heretofore 
held. It is “mottled” only when partly ripe. 

Mount Hore Seepiincs.—Messrs. Ellwanger 
& Barry, some years ago, raised a large number 
of seedlings, only one of which, we think, has 
thus far been considered worthy of exhibition. 

It was unfortunate that biped robbers, with 
or without feathers, took almost the whole 
crop of their favorite seedling, just before 
the exhibitions. While they have some 
twenty or more seedlings, which in other 
hands might be considered worth propa- 
gation, they, with a careful discrimination, 
reject almost the whole, if not all but one. 

UNDERNILL’s SEEDLINGS.—Mr. Stephen 
Underhill, Croton Point, N. Y., has been 
engaged in hybridizing our native grapes 
with foreign pollen. From a hasty review of 
those that were exhibited at Whitlock’s 
Grape Show, we should say that there were 
too many of a similar character. Now-a- 
days, & new grape must have some posi- 
tive quality, to distinguish it, and while 
we think Mr, U. has reason to feel en- 
couraged by his experiments we hope he 
will not follow the example of Mr. Rogers, 
and put out a series of grapes that are 
mainly to be distinguished by their labels, 

EuMeLANn.—It is a matter of regret that Dr. 
Grant should have exhibited the Eumelan this 
season, as the fruit from old vines recently 
transplanted do not fairly represent the grape. 
We saw the fruit before the stock of vines was 
purchased by Dr. G., and regard it as an ex- 
cellent and very early sort, with more character 
than is usually to be found in early grapes. 

WaLtTer.—This grape has been sparingly 
exhibited, but no general estimate can be made 
of its value until it comes into general cultiva- 
tion. It has asmall bunch, with a very sweet 
berry, of medium size, and a firm, tough skin. 

Wyomine Rep.—Exhibited by Dr. 8. J. Par- 
ker, of Ithaca, N. Y., and we believe a seedling 
of his. We have not seen it, but it is reported as 
bearing so strong a resemblance to the Walter 
as to be liable to be confounded with that variety. 

Drana HamBurean was on the tables on the 
first day of the N. Y. State Fair, but was for 
some reason removed, and we were unable to 
inspect it. The vine, though strongly foreign 
in character, has for two years done well in N, 
Y. City, and promises to retain a place on the 
amateur list, at least. A large, handsome bunch. 

SaLeM.—This we have only seen grown in a 
cold house, where it proved a good bearer, with 
a decided foreign and very pleasant flavor. 
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A Neglected Ornamental Tree. — The 
Kelreuteria. 


It is curious to see how old and really meri- 


torious plants become crowded out by newer |! with a thrust of its formidable weapon. 


introductions, and are quite lost sight 
of. Amongst ornamental trees the Keel- 
reuteria affords an instance of this neglect. 
The tree was introduced into England 
from China, over a century ago, and has 
been for a long time in this country, yet it 
is only rarely that we mect with a speci- 
men. Some timeago Mr, Wm. L. Orange, 
of Edwards Co., Ill., sent us a specimen 
for a name, and in his accompanying 
letter of July 6th describes it so well 
that we quote his account of the tree. 

“Tt certainly is one of the handsomest 
The largest 
one that I have is about 85 ft. high, and 
has been coyered with bloom like a yel- 
low cloud for the last three weeks. The 
tree makes its growth by the first of 
June, and from the end of the new wood 
sends out the flower cluster, which is 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in leneth, which 
branches until each head is from 1 to 2 
feet across. The seed pods are shaped 
somewhat like a grain of buckwheat, and 
grow about 2 inches long, and become 
so thick that the stem cannot be scen. 
The pod is first red, then yellow, and then 
brown. The trees are very easily raised 
from seed, and bloom when 8 or 4 years 
old; they are among the first to put out 
in the spring, are very hardy, and I never 
knew anything to eat the leaves, I regard 
it as the bestshade tree that I know of.” 

The engraving shows the leaf, flower, 
and fruit, all very much reduced in size. 
The leaves are of a deep brilliant green, 
which in autumn turns to a fine yellow. 
The trees are priced in the nursery catalogues at 
50 cents each. Seeds ripen abundantly, but we 
do not find them in the catalogues of dealers. 


trees that I have ever seen. 
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A Useful Insect.—The Wheel-Bug. 


on 

Some knowledge of insects is desirable for 
the farmer and gardener, if it be only to enable 
him to distinguish his friends from his enemies. 
There are many insects which are beneficial be- 
sides those yielding honey and silk, and they 
are useful from the fact that they are carniyo- 





rous. During a recent visit to a pomologist in 
Delaware, we saw numbers of the Wheel-bugs, 
ate 


Fig. 1.—WHEEL-BUG—MALE. 


Reduvius novenarius, which are so useful in de- 
stroying caterpillars, that our friend protects 
them with great care. The insect is striking in 
appearance, as will be seen from the engravings, 
of which figure 1 is the male, and fig. 2 is the 
female. The singular form of the insect, togeth- 
er with the curious semicircular ridge upon its 
back, will enable any one to recognize it. This 
ridge is marked with protuberances, and gives 
to the insect the common name of Wheel-bug. 
The eggs are deposited upon the bark of trees, 
fences, etc., in a more or less perfectly hexagon- 
al cluster, as shown in figure 3. The proboscis 
is long and sharp, and when not in use, is fold- 





ed, as seen in the figures. 


the insect are curious to watch; it moves its 
long legs and feelers with the greatest caution 
in approaching its prey, which it despatches 


It 
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should be handled with caution, as upon proyo- 
cation it will sting and produce more pain than 
a bee. Prof. Glover, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, says: “It is constantly employed from 
the moment it hatches from the egg in destroy- 
ing caterpillars and other insects, 
by first piercing them and then 
sucking out the juices. * * The 
young ones when first hatched are 
of a red color, and while they are 
young their food is plant-lice aud 
other small insects, and when they can find 
nothing else they destroy each other. As they 
grow larger, they shed their skin, and their food 
is then large caterpillars,or indeed any insect that 
they can overpower. A dozen of these insects, 
if placed near one of the web nests of the cater- 
pillar, so destructive to fruit and shade trees, 
will destroy almost every caterpillar in it, as 
each one is able to killand devour several daily.” 
Having given the amiable qualities of the Wheel- 
bug, we must mention one very disagreeable 
one. When disturbed it gives off a most repul- 
sive odor, similar to, and quite as potent, as that 
of the common squash-bug (Ooreus tristis), For 
this, however, it may be excused, for though 
scientifically related to that disgusting insect, it is 
a vastly more useful one in orchards and gardens. 
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Make Poudrette for the Garden. 

It is in the power of every family to supply 
its kitchen garden with a great abundance of 
manure, at the expense of a little attention and 
very little labor. The fact that dry earth is a 
complete deodorizer of the most offensive sub- 





The movements of 


stances has been known and employed practi- 
cally for hundreds of years. Of late great atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of dry earth 
| closets in England, and to this allusion has been 

repeatedly made in these pages. This is a most 
valuable application of the disinfecting 
and absorbent qualities of well-dried 
earth, and is in this wise: Common soil 
is raked over, to pulverize it, run through 
a screen, to free it from stones, sticks, etc., 
then spread in the sun or under cover on 
boards to dry. In dry weather it is bar- 
relled or placed in bins, and stored for 
use. It is used thus: The privies or 
earth-closets are arranged in various 
ways, but all so as to admit of half a 
pound or more of the dry earth being 
thrown into them whenever used, and of 
all the contents being occasionally thor- 
oughly commingled. It requires about a 
pound and a half of earth per day for 
each individual who uses the closet, to 
cause complete disinfection and deodori- 
zation. The contents become slightly 
moist, and when the box, drawer, or other 
receptacle, becomes full, they are remoy- 
ed, and exposed to the sun or dry air 
for desiccation. When dry the earth is 
again made use of, and so employed four 
or five times, or perhaps more, before it 
loses perceptibly its purifying qualities, 
We shall undoubtedly have, before long, 
any number of patented contrivances for 
earth-closets to be used in dwellings, in 
sick chambers, and similar places. There 
is, however, no occasion for our readers 
to wait for these patented articles to be 
put upon the market before they avail 
themselves of the properties of dry earth. 
Nothing is simpler than to arrange a 
privy with a good-sized drawer, sixteen 
or eighteen inches deep, and to procure a 
| supply of earth to last during the cold weather. 
Of course the earth need not be used twice if 
it is more conyenient to provide a constantly 
fresh supply than to re-dry that once employed. 
If the contents be mingled by a hoe or shovel 
once a week or oftener, if the family be large, 
it will be ail-sufficient ; the poudrette will be 
made, and all offensiveness prevented, summer 
If the location be such that the con- 
drawer freeze solid in extreme 


or winter. 
tents of the 








Fig. 2. —WHEEL-BUG—FEMALE, 


weather, no harm will occur, though the com- 
mingling of the ingredients will be prevented. 

A great many village gardens languish from 
the lack of manure. Really good, well-rotted 
manure is hard to get, and it is often costly; 80 
guano, superphosphate, and other commercial 
fertilizers are employed. At first they do well, 
but after a while things do not flourish as if they 
had good liberal dressings of barn-yard manure. 
Poudrette, saved in the way proposed, will take 





the place of the best stable or yard manure. 
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Sea-side Fare.—Scallops, 

Scallop shells are the sea shells that are be-t known 

to those who live far inland, as their beau’ y of form 


Fig. 1.—SCALLOP SHELL. 


brings them in use for various kinds of ornamental 
work. The appearance of the shell is shown in 
figure 1, which represents one of medium size. 
For most ornamental purposes much smaller ones 
are used, while those sent to market are usually 
much larger. To see the animal in its greatest 
beauty it should be in an aquarium or other vessel 
of sea-water. When all is quiet it will open its 
shells as far as the connecting ‘mantle’ will 
allow, and this will be seen to be studded with bril- 
liant spots which glow like purple jewels. The 
scallops inhabit deep water, and during severe 
storms are thrown upon the beach in large num- 
bers, where they May be picked up; but they are 
mostly taken by dredging in deep water. In the 
New York market they are rarely to be found in 
the shells, but in other sea-board cities it is com- 
mon to find them so. The scallop,as seen out of 
the shell, is a ghort, white cylinder, and it puzzles 
many to see hOW this can be a “shell-fish.”” The 
only eatable portion is the large and strong muscle 
that holds the shell together. This is shown in 
figure 2, in place, one of the shells and all the rest 
of the animal being removed. This muscle cor- 
responds to the one called the ‘‘ eye,” in the oys- 
ter, but it is much larger in proportion to the size 
of the animal, and it has a similar fibrous structure. 
It has a remarkably sweet taste, much hke thot of 
the flesh of crabs, and is highly relished by many, 
though not considered as particularly digestible. 





Fig. 2.—EATABLE PORTION OF SCALLOP. 
Scallops may be opened by placing them in a pot 
Over a fire, and boiling them as directed for clams. 
When the shells open, the eatable portion is readily 
picked out, or they may be opened with a knife, 
and all but the part described rejected. Having 


shown which the eatable portion is, in speaking of 


the methods of cooking that part alone is referred 


PAPA. 

















to. Scallops are stewed much in the same way as 
oysters, but as they have no liquor of their own, 
milk, or milk and water is added. They require to 
be cooked slowly for about 10 minutes, or until 
opaque white to the center. Season with butter, 
pepper, and salt. They need much more salt than 
oysters. To fry, cover the scallops with Indian 
meal, or finely powdered cracker, as for oysters, 
then cook in plenty of fat, 
to a rich brown. While 
they must be cooked quite 
through, they should not be 
shrunken. Baked scallops 
are done in a dish the bot- 
tom of which is first cover- 
ed with a thin layer of fine 
bread crumbs, then a layer 
of scallops, another of 
crumbs, and so on; when 
the dish is filled, cover with 
thin slices of bread, well 
buttered ; use salt and pep- 
per as the materials are 
putin. Bake ina moderate 
oven 20 to 30 minutes. 
Large scallop shells are 
sometimes used as dishes 
in which to cook oysters 
and other things in a fancy 
way; hence we have “scalloped” oysters, chicken, 
ete. In England they have scalloped scallops. 
The seallops are first stewed, then chopped, mixed 
with bread crumbs, seasoned and buttered, put into 
the shells, and plaeed in an oven until browned. 
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About Pickles, 
ae ee 

Although “ Aunt Hattie’’ had a great deal to say 
about pickles last month, it seems from the in- 
quiries we have had that she did not touch all the 
points, and we will endeavor to answer a number 
of correspondents in a sort of mixed pickle article, 
in which each must pick out his or her own answer. 

Almost any vegetable used as food will make 
pickles; if it has no character itself, one can be 
imparted by the use of spices. In pickling it seems 
to be necessary that the vegetable should, as a gen- 
eral thing, first be placed in salt and water. Most 
things put directly into vinegar do not make good 
pickles. A pound of salt to two quarts of water is 
the average strength, and in this the article to be 
pickled may remain a few hours, or over night; 
then drain and add hot or cold vinegar, plain or 
spiced, as may be. Articles for pickles that have 
been put down in salt for keeping need a great 
deal of soaking, in order to freshen and plump 
them. The water should be repeatedly char.ed, 
until the pickles are fresh enough, and the process 
is hastened if warm water be used. Complaint is 
made that stores will not buy ‘‘home made” 
pickles, but send a long distance for those put up 
in factories. Store-keepers buy what will sell. 
Most people purchase an article that is attractive in 
appearance in preference to one that is not so. 
Pickles put up in whiskey vinegar look better 
than those in cider vinegar, and consequently 
sell more readily. Good cider vinegar gives the 
best flavor. Many ask us about the clear vinegar 
with which the bottled pickles are prepared. This 
is whiskey vinegar; when good, it is perfectly 
wholesome, and being colorless, pickles made with 
it look well, but they lack the aroma of those made 
with cider vinegar. This whiskey vinegar is sold 
under the name of white-wine vinegar. Pickles 
are always best kept in glass jars or in wqoden ves- 
sels. In boiling the vinegar, use a glazed kettle or 
atin one; in the latter case, let it remain as short a 
time as possible. If the pickles are green, all 
right, but do not trouble about the color, if they 
only taste well. They can be made green by the use 
of copper vessels—but don’t doit. A kind of pickle 
is imported under the name of Picalilly, C:ow- 
chow, ete., which consists of cucumbers, cauliflow- 
ers, onions, beans, cte., in a thick, rich, yellow 
pickle. One English concern is celebrated for the 
manufacture of this, and we have had several in- 











quiries for directions to prepare it. We have tried 
several recipes without producing an article equal 
to the imported. We give the last recipe we have 
received for Picalilly from an English source. 
“Take a pound each of ginger root, garlic, black 
pepper, and mustard seed, 8¢ oz. Tumeric root, 
some cayenne pepper, and one quart of vinegar. 
Soak the ginger in salt and water one night, and 
slice it; peel the garlic, slice it, salt for three days, 
and drain it dry ; bruise the Tumeric, black pep- 
per, and mustard, put all together into a jar, and 
pour the boiling vinegar over them. Keep the 
pickle fora month, and then put into it cucumbers, 
cauliflowers, or any other vegetable that has been 
previously salted.” We have not tried this. 


Toast.—How to Make it. 


——_o——_ 


Did the reader ever ask for toast ata hotel? If 
80, he probably was served with a piece of fresh 
bread, burned before the fire, the charcoal mostly 
seraped off, and served under the name of toast. 
Now there is a little science involved in making 
toast. It should always be made of stale bread; 
the heat drives off whatever acids may have formed 
in the loaf, but more than that, the starch of the 
flour is more or less converted by the heat intoa 
more digestible substance, dextrine. By nicely 
toasting a slice of bread we save the digestive or- 
gans a certain amount of labor; hence toast is 
usually acceptable to invalids and those of impaired 
digestion. So much for the philosophy of the 
thing; now forthe practice. Make the toast from 
a stale home-made loaf. Bakers’ bread will make 
an imitation of toast, but not the thing itself. 
Slice moderately thin, and place on the toasting 
fork, or in some of the wire toasters,and hold it 
near the fire until it is well warmed through. 
Then—here comes the rub—bring it near the fire 
where it will quickly become of a light brown, or 
rather of a deep golden yellow, turn and treat the 
other side the same, and serve. If buttered toast 
is desired, apply butter in moderate quantity while 
hot. Toast should not be piled upon a plate, as in 
that case the crispness is lost. If there is no toast- 
rack, lay the slices lapping over one another, shin- 
gle fashion, so that the moisture of the lower slices 
may escape, and not be absorbed by the others, 
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A Foot Rest. 


. —o 

In the “sanctum” of a friend we saw an odd 
looking piece of furniture, the use of which was 
not easy to conjecture. It consisted of two hard- 
wood boards, each 16 inches long and 12 inches 
wide, put together as shown in the engraving, the 
horizontal piece being fastened 3 inches below the 
top of the upright one, and braced by semicircular 
pieces let in at the edges. It is not an easy matter 





FOOT REST, 


to warm or dry the feet by a stove, where the fire is 
at a distance from the floor, and the ordinary way 
is to rest them upon a chair. Our friend finds this 
rest to be much more comfortable and convenient, 
as it accommodates itself readily to any slight 
movement or change of the position of the body. 
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Mending a Rag Carpet. 


Mrs. II. M. R., of Columbia Co., Pa., sends a 
number of suggestions in matters relating to econ- 
omy in the household, of which we at present give 
the following: ‘One morning last winter as 
Henry took some hot coals out of the sitting-room 
stove to start a fire in the kitchen, he dropped near- 
ly half of them on my new rag carpet, and burned 
seven or cight holes from one to two inches in di- 
ameter. At first I did not know what to do, but 
s00n made up my mind to try to mend them, and I 
think I suceceded admirably, for when they were 
done they could not be seen half way across the 
room, aud they would never be noticed by any one 
unless his attention was called to it. I first cut 
both rags and warp out as far as they were the least 
bit tender with the heat, then went to the rag 
drawer and selected rags as near the color of those 
burned as possible, and carefully joined every rag 
burned with one of its own size and color. I was 
lucky enough to have yarn like the warp, for 1 
made the carpet myself. Then IT served the warp 
the same way, weaving it in the rags with a darn- 
It is rather difficult getting the warp 
3egin by putting 


ing needle. 
just right, unless you know how. 
in every alternate thread; this brings them ail over 
and under the same rags, the fivst going over. 
Then commence and put in those skipped, taking 
every other one left the first time over, and so on 
until all arc in. It is better to pull some of the 
warp out a little farther than it was burned, so that 
the knots may not all come in one place. This is 
easier done while the carpet is tacked on the floor 
than at any other time. It will be found rather 
trying work at first, but all that is necessary to ac- 
complish it satisfactorily is a little patience and 
perseverance. Where there are many holes it is 
better not to try to mend more than one or two at 
atime. But I think it decidedly pays on a new 
carpet. Whether it will on an old one each one 
must judge for herself after she has tried it.’ 
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Economy in Coal Hods or Buckets. 
ge 
Coal hods—called variously seuttles and buckets— 
will wear out, and the bottom is the place which 
first yields to wear and rust, this portion often fail- 
ing when the rest is good. Mr. Frank Lee, of Ky., 
says: ‘My plan is: fitau oak board 1'¥ inches 
thick in the rim of the bucket bottom, and nail it 
there through the rim. A bucket treated thus will 
last years longer than it otherwise would. The 
wooden bottom should be put in when new, but if 
the bottom is broken and partly worn out it will do 
to put itin then. I have in use two buckets that 
beeame worthless, and I was about throwing them 
away when the idea occurred to try a wooden bot- 
tom, which 1 did, and they are now worth more 
than when I bought them.” 
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More Variety in Food Wanted. 
— ta 

The farmer raises food for ctuer people, but often- 
times does not eater wisely for himself. There is 
much just reflection upon farm life in that old 
mniserly maxim first uttered as a sarcasm: “ Sell 
what you can; what you cannot sell, eat; what you 
cannot cat, give to the pigs.” We do not believe 
thrift lies in this direction. The producers of Tood 
are entitled to the best their farms afford, and in 
the long run this is the true economy. One secret 
of the strong drift of our farming population toward 
the city lies in the farmer's table. Children crave 
a yaricty of good, wholesome food, and enough of 
it, and any stint of it is certain to be remembered 
when they come to shift for themselves. The citizen 
always has a variciy of food within his reach, and 
nothing but poverty prevents him from enjoying 
all that the farm sends to market. He has all the 
fruits and vegetables in their season, and in the 
best condition in which he can get them. Ile las 
fish and flesh in great variety, and his appetite is 
never cloyed. But upon the farm, where the best 
of every thing is produced, salted meats are too 
often the staple provisions the year round, and corn 











meal cooked in some form is a perpetual feast. 
Now, there is no reason in the world why the farmer 
should not be the best fed man in the community. 
He ought to be, asan advertisement of his business. 
A tailor, of all men, cannot afford to dress shabbily. 
Coarse, ill-fitting boots are a bad card fora shoe- 
maker. The producers of food should show us 
how to cook and enjoy it. Many farmers we know 
do give us this advertisement of their business. 
Their guests somctimes forget to come away, when 
their visits are finished. Butthis isa less evil than 
a hospitality which one is ashamed to offer, and 
which no one accepts a second time. The physical 
man should be kept in the best condition by a 
varied and generous diet, and the glory of the farm 
be made to culminate in the fine specimens of men 
and women it produces. 
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Sandwiches. 
ee 

Francis Grosse, author of a dictionary of English 
local words, thus defines Sandwich: ‘ Two picces 
of bread and butter, with a thin slice of ham or 
other salt meat between them; said to have been 
a favorite dish with the Earl of Sandwich.” What- 
ever great deeds the Earl may have done, his only 
recorded morument is two pieces of bread and but- 
ter with a slice of meat between them. The name, 
at all events, is enduring, but the monument dis- 
appears pretty rapidly, as every one likes sand- 
wiches. They are in place at lunch, at tea, or 
at evening entertainments; they are most accept- 
able to travelers and hunters, and are good as a 
“bite” at any time when oneis hungry. Sandwiches 
may be made off-hand, as they are eaten, or with 
more care, to be served at the table. For a hasty 
lunch, take two good slices of bread, well buttered, 
of a thickness proportioned to the appetite, and 
place between them slices of ham, tongue, corned 
or roast beef, or any other cold meat. Cold chicken 
or turkey, having a very thin bit of ham with if, 
mikes a most excellent sandwich. The meat should 
always be cut very thin, and it is better to lay on 
several delicate slices than one thick one. Salt as 
required, and use mustard if it isliked. In putting 
up sandwiches for travelers, or hunters and fisher- 
men, be gencrous, as they are apt to have consum- 
ing appetites. With sandwiches for the table, for 
parties, fairs, ete., more care should be used. For 
bread, a good, home-made loaf, baked in a square 
tin, will cut to the best advantage. It should be 
old enough to cut smoothly, and be sliced moder- 
ately thin with a sharp knife. Butter, and place 
the thinly cut slices of meat between; lay the 
sandwiches on a clean table, place a board on 
them, and press them just sufficiently to make them 
hold together; trim the edges square, stack on a 
plate, and cover with a damp napkin or cloth un- 
til served. Have the meat always very tender and 
thinly sliced, as it is exceedingly annoying to be 
oblized to “tug” at a sandwich. The best we 
have ever eaten were made of potted ham. The 
boiled ham is first chopped and then put intoa 
wooden mortar and pounded until it becomes a 
smooth paste. This, spread upon a slice of bread 
and butter and covered with another, makes a 
sandwich more delicate than the Earl ever knew of. 
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Apple Pie as it Should Be. 
_——@o— 

A lady writes: ‘I have just been reading an ar- 
ticle upon apples, written by George William Cur- 
tis. Speaking of apples and apple pie, he says: 
‘If you choose to slice and dry them,—it is not their 
natural end,—but even then they will return you 
good for evil in pies that might persuade any pagan 
to bea Christian. Not doughy, clammy, fatty pies, 
which area device of Satan, but those triumphs 
which have no bottom crust, and in which the 
spoon sinks and snks—Selah! 

‘For pies proper no condemnation can be severe 
enough. Itis one of the alarming signs that we 
are getting to be a pie-cating nation. (Getting to 
be?) Pies are the staple food at all the taverns in 
the land. The rural kitchen is full of pies. The 
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railroad stations are piled with pies. The eating. 
booths in Fulton Market are lined with pies. It ig 
the popular form of taking dyspepsia and ruining 
the health. The smart Sala, who hired himself to 
the London Telegraph to ridicule this country, 
sparkled when he wrote of pics; and the worst of 
his wit was that it was true. It isa prostitution of 
any fruit, an injury, a crime, to bury it in a pie. 
But agains. the venerable and august apple it isa 
peculiar inf my.’—‘ Thus,’ continues Mr. Curtis, 
‘nothing is so improper as a pie proper. But 
there are preparations called pie which are truly 
delightful; and chief among them that which 
slices the apple without making a mush of it, and 
after it slices it, spices it, and then bakes it under 
a firm, light, thoroughly browned, and dry crust. 

Now I do not agree with him in regard to all 
fruit being spoiled when put between two crusts, 
for pics made of rich preserve in this manner are 
delicious. But I do think with him that pies made 
of apple sauce might have originated from the 
source which he affirms. The manner of making 
the delightful pie to which he alludes is as follows; 
Take a deep dish, invert a teacup in the middle 
and slice around it some juicy, tarty, high-flavored 
apples; then add a little water, sugar, and nutmeg, 
cover with a good, rich, light crust, and bake until 
nicely browned and the apples thoroughly cooked.” 
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The /£tna is an ingenious contrivance for heat- 
ing liquids,or cooking small messes on short notice, 
without the trouble or expense of kindling a large 
fire. Two flanges are put on at the bottom of the 
vessel, as shown in the figure, the one to clevate it 
a little above the table on which it stands, and the 
other, inverted, to make a 
gutter for the alcohol, 
which is the article used 
as fucl. The aleohol 
when Fichted makes a 
blaze on all sides of the 
cup, and heats it very 
rapidly. <A teaspoonful 
will warm a pint of beef 
tea sufficiently for drink- 
ing, or c6Ok the same 
quantity of arrowroot or 
This vessel is a very great con- 





food. 
venience in the sick room, especially in the warm 


other 


months, when a fire is oppressive. It can be had 
at the furnishing stores, or any tin worker can 
readily make it. It should have a wooden handle. 
———— + es @ > 

CuHILDREN’s Swinas.—In a recent letter “ Aunt 
Hattie’? says: For a time we had only oneswing, 
and the vexation and annoyance the one caused 
cannot be calculated. Every few minutes Willie 
would be in to complain that Lizzie had swung 
enough, and that it was his turn, or Lizzie would ery 
because Bobbic had it, or would not push, ete., ete., 
until finally Edward and I compromised the matter 
by having a swing made for each one, even the 
two year-old baby being accommodated with a 
chair suspended securely to a branch of the tree. 
You would be astonished to see how differently 
things go under the new arrangement. Baby will 
swing by the hour, and often goes to sleep in his 
“little rock,” as he calls it. I think a great deal of 
fretting and crying among children, and scolding 
among parents, too, might be prevented by the ex- 
ercise of a little care and ingenuity. 
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Tur HeAattu or GoLp Fisu.—These pets of the 
glass globe die early, like other beautiful things, 
as some of our fair correspondents complain. They 
are careful to change the water, and keep them 
clean, but forget that the carp is a carnivorous 
animal with asharp appetite, and as much in danger 
of starving to death in his narrow quarters as 
land animal. In confinement, however, it is best 
to give them animal food, such as worms, only 0¢- 
casionally, and let their principal fare be of pellets 
of stiff dough, made of flour and water only. 
Always remove all the food that remains uneaten. 
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Fearful Convulsions. 


A few months since we gave in the American Agricul- 
turist a brief account of some of the most remarkable 
earthquakes on record, and the great destruction caused 
by them, The world has just been startled by reports of 
the greatest convulsion of this kind known in modern 
times; in some respects perhaps the most remarkable 
known to man. <A district of country on the west coast 
of South America, 800 mes long, and from 200 to 300 
miles wide, was shaken with fearful violence. Whole 
cities were thrown down in ruins, and thousands of the 
unfortunate inhabitants destroyed. In many places the 
earth opened, and smoke, steam, hot water or mud, were 
yomited forth in immense volumes. The force of the 
shock drove the waters of the Pacific away from the coaei, 
and soon they came rolling back in an immense wave, 
fifty fect high, sweeping every thing before them. The 
Chincha Islands on the coast of Peru, from which the 
largest supplies of guano are derived, were entirely dey- 
astated by this fearful tide, and a great number of vessels 
were overwhelmed or wrecked on the shore. Recent ac- 
counts mention a startling phenomenon connected with 
the same great convulsion, now going on in Hawaii, 
one of the Sandwich Islands. Thisisland, which covers 
an area of some 4,000 square miles, is apparently slowly 
settling into the sea, a change of several feet in the coast 
Jevel having been noticed within a few months. These 
exhibitions of almost immeasurable power give some 
idea of the untold forces still at work within the earth, 
and which may yet entirely change its whole surface. 





The Revolution in Spaia. 


Recent accounts from Europe inform us of a revolution 
in Spain, by which Isabella II, the reigning queen, has 
been deposed. The event is full of interest to the world, 
showing the advancement of right ideas of government. 
Instead of the people being the servants for the support 
and glorification of the monarch, the American idea of 
the people being sovereign and the government their 
servants is rapidly advancing. Queen Isabella II is the 
last of the Bourbon family, long noted as tyrannical 
and profligate monarchs. She was proclaimed queen in 
1833, while only three years old. Until she became of 
age, the government was administered by the queen’s 
mother, and afterward by General Espartero. By an an- 
cient law no female could become sovereign, but Isabel- 
la’s father, Ferdinand VII, had abolished the law by his 
simple proclamation, thus excluding his brother, Don 
Carlos, from Ins rightful succession to the throne. Don 
Carlos enlisted a large 
party in his favor, and 
for years waged civil 
war, known as_ the 
Carlist war, against the 
adherents of Isabella, 
but he was overpowered 
and driven from the 
country. Isabella was 
made reigmag queen 
eleven months before 
she actually became of 
age. Her life has been 
marked by flagrant vio- 
lations of right and even 
common decency. She 
was married to her 
cousin in 1846, but was 
notoriously unfaithful to 
him, and chose her 
favorite lovers as her 
prime ministers in the 
government, Fearful of 
rivalry, and incited by 
her ministers, she drove 
her own mother, her 
Fister, and brother-in- 
law from the country, 
and also a large number 
of the most distinguish- 
ed nobles and officers. 
Her rewn has been 
almost a constant scene of turbulence, anarchy, violence, 
and bloodshed. At last retribution has come, and 
her kingdom is lost; let us hope never to be disgraced by 
her restoration. Tt is yet undecided what form of gov- 
ernment will be adopted there; some are in favor of a 
republic, but they are probably in a minority, and some 
other family may furnish a head for the burden of a 
crown for a while longer, until the people shall have been 
educated to obtain and enjoy complete political freedom. 
Progress in this direction is very rapid all over Europe, 
and a few years may make very surprising changes in all 
the existing governments, and thus add much to history. 








A Squirrel Hunt. 


A large number of young ladies were gathered in the 
parlor of a boarding academy in Massachusetts, after 
dinner, when a red squirrel ran into the room. In an in- 
stant all was confusion. Some screamed with fright and 
sprang upon chairs, others ran from the room, while 
others closed the doors that they might capture him. 
After chasing him a moment or two he suddenly disap- 
peared, and could be found nowhere, neither could any 
possible place of escape be detected. Soon after, as the 
ladies gathered at the tea-table, and were about to com- 
mence the evening meal, one of them uttered a piercing 
shriek. On examination the squirrel was found snugly 
stowed away in the folds of her skirt at the waist. 


Suggestive Biography.—A dilapidated indi- 
vidual was overheard saying to himself: ‘tI began the 
world with nothing, and I have held my own ever since.” 





A Sunspower Engine. 


Mr. Ericsson, the inventor, best known as the origina- 
tor of the Monitor during the late war, has completed an 
engine to be driven by sun power. His apparatus has 
not yet been publicly described, but must partly consist 
of some arrangement for collecting the rays of the sun, 
as is done bya burning glass, and using the heat to make 
steam or expand air. It is estimated by him that the 
heat derived from the sunshine on a surface 10 feet square 
(100 square feet) equals one horse-power. If this be 
correct, then the sunshine upon a moderate sized barn 
would give power enough to drive the thrashing machine, 
thrash out all the grain, cut all the wood, pump all the 
water needed, and perhaps do most of the chores, besides 
warming the boys’ fingers in cold weather, and boiling 
the pork for dinner. Seriously, it is not impossible that 
alarge portion of the work heretofore done by engines 
burning wood and coal may be accomplished by the 
mere use of the sun’s rays. In fact, the sun has already 
supplied power for all our steam engines. Its rays im- 
parted power to the growing forests. In ages gone by 
forests were buried in the earth and changed to coal. 
When coal is burned, it gives out the power which was 
stored up in the wood, changing water tothe steam which 
drives the engine and the machinery attached toit. So 
that, after all, Mr. Ericsson has not invented or discovered 
a new power, but gone to the sun, the fountain head, for 
it, instead of drawing it from the reserved stores already 
contained in the earth. If this new arrangement can be 
successfully applied, it will work wonderful changes. 
The boy may new be living who will yet harness his 
balloon toa sunbeam and explore the ocean of air above us. 


SS 
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Origin of the **Grecian Bend.”’ 


During a few months past the high fashionable world 
has given to the, rest of mankind an exhibition of first 
class folly, called the ** Grecian Bend.”* Our artist gives 
a pretty correct representation of an unfortunate female 
aMicted with it, and as he has been reading Darwin's 
works, he adds his ideas of how the curious monstrosity 
may have been brought about by “ gradual development.” 
It is one of the unexplainable mysteries how any one, 
with or without brains, could fancy the stoop and hump 
style to be graceful or attractive. It has justly provoked 








a storm of ridicule, and it remains to be decided whether 
fashion is strong enough to prevail against common sense 
and wit combined. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 330. ZLnigma.—aA certain article seldom shines, yet 
gives more light than the sun. It can be bought fora 
few cents, yet when spread in a certain way, is worth 
thousands of dollars. It has made thousands happy, 
broken many hearts, been concerned in innumerable 
business transactions, preserved the peace of nations, 
and caused many wars. Whoever looks carefully will sce 
it now before his eyes. What is it ? 





No. 331. Illustrated Rebus.—A very sad fact. 


Anuswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
October number, page 375. No. 326. Mefagram.—Plow, 
Blow, Glow, Flow, Slow....No. 827. Law Question.—Not 
guilty. By looking carefully you will see that Brown 
killed 13 Rooks, which certainly was not manslaughter... 
No. 328. Illustrated Rebus.—Laziness begins in cobwebs 
and ends in chains....No. 829. Enégma.—A pump. The 
following have sent in correct answers to puzzles. Samuel 
Freed, Frank Bryant, Hubert 8. Hixon, TH. J. Crist, J. A. 
King, J. Milton Snyder, H. Dameron, P. J. Umsted, W. 
L. Pettit, Ginnie Bailey, ** X. Y. Z.,"’ Hattie E. Hawley. 





Practical Questions in Arithmetic, 
No. 1. How many pages of reading may be accomplished 
in ten years, by devoting 
one hour a day to it? 
Try the experiment a 
few days, young friends, 
cS \ not to sce how much 
can be got over, but how 

much can be thoroughly 
read soas to be under- 
stood and the lead- 
ing idcas remembered. 
When it is known how 
many pages can be thus 
mastered per hour, it 
will be easy to calculate 
how much will be ac- 
complished in ten years. 
Perhaps in ciphering it 
out, the total will prove 
so important that some 
thoughtful boys and girls 
will take the hint and 
secure the benefit of a 
valuable fund of infor- 
mation. Of course it is 
understood that instrue- 
tive books, — travels, 
history, biography, 
works on natural sci- 
ence, ete.,—shall be 
gelected. No. 2.— What 
amount of self-control, 
real will-power, may be 
cultivated in ten years, by persistent and resolute self- 
denial, in some one particular, each day? The prop- 
er subjects to exercise in are those where one isin doubt 
whether they are right or best. Indulgence of the palate, 
of vanity, pride, and especially of anger, and its expres- 
sions, including all profanity, will give plenty of oppor- 
tnnities to exercise self-denial. Estimating by the rule 
given by the Wise Man, that ‘*He who ruleth his spirit 
is better than he who taketh a city,” ten years 
such practice would make a mighty man. It is a 
well-known fact in the lives of the great that self- 
mastery is the stronzest clement in mastering others, 
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Here is trouble enough for the youngsters who were 
having such a grand ride with their four-goat team. Their 
handsome, well-trained animals have been set upon by a 
lot of untamed, ill-bred street goats, the harness is broken, 
and the pets are suffering severely from the cowardly at- 
tack. We can all sympathize with the plucky fellow who 
rushes to the rescue, and belabors the vicious brute with 
his tiny umbrella. What could have provoked such a fierce 
attack? We have seen something like it among boys. 
The well-dressed and well-behaved are disliked by the 
ragged and the vulgar, who do not enjoy seeing others 
have what they do not possess. This is the hateful spirit 
of envy, that would drag others down to one’s own level, 
instead of striving to rise to theirs. It is atthe bottom of 
many of the quarrels and much of the mischief in the 
world, In a goat it may be Jess hateful, although even 
there it entitles the trespasser to a sound beating; but in 
a boy or girl, it is difficult to find any excuse forit. The 
best way to overcome it is by trying to bring one’s self 
up to a desired position; this is praiseworthy ambition, 
one of the noblest motives that can inspire the soul. 





Curious Work of Bees. 


Some of the insects mentioned in the following account 
taken from Merry’s Museum are very common in this 
country. Sharpen your eyes and spy them out while at 
work. ‘The poppy bee makes her nest in the ground, 
burrowing down about three inches. At the bottom she 
makes a large round hole, and lines it splendidly with the 
scarlet leaves of the wild poppy. She cuts and fits the 
pretty tapestry, till it is thick, and soft, and warm, then 
partly fills the cell with honey, lays an egg, folds down 


UNEXPECTED 





(COPYRIGIIT SECURED.) 
COLLISION. — Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


the red blankets, and closes up the hole, so that it can- 
not be distinguished; and there, in its rosy cradle, with 
food to eat, anda safe nook torest in, she feaves her 
baby bee to take care of itself. The leaf cutting bee 
makes her cells of green leaves, shaping them like 
thimbles. These little jars she half fills with rose col- 
ored paste of honey and pollen from thistles, lays her 
eggs, and covers the pots with round leaf lids that fit ex- 
actly. The mason bee makes its nest of mud or mortar. 
It looks like a bit of dirt sticking to a wall, but has little 
cells within. The mother bee does all the work, sticking 
little grains of sand and earth together with her own 
glue. The carpenter bee bores in posts, and makes its 
cells of sawdust and glue. The carding bees live in 
holes, among stones and roots, making nests of moss, 
lined with wax, to keep the wet out, with a long gallery 
by which to enter. They find a bit of moss, and several 
bees place themselves in a row, with their backs toward 
the nest; then the foremost lays hold of the moss and 
pulls it up with her jaws, and drives it with her fore fect 
under her body as far towards-the next as possible. The 
second does the same; and in this way heaps of prepared 
moss are got to the nest; others weave it into shape.” 





Agricultural Jokes.—It is desirable that farm- 
ers should increase the growth of useful plants, but it is 
poor policy to prop-a-gate with old rails and boards,— 
Although a man who attends sheep is properly called a 
shepherd, it does not follow that one who keeps cows is 
a coward, or that one who fats steers isa good steersman. 
—Knowledge is favorable to prosperity; even the swine 
will in most instances thrive best that nose the most. 











Precision in Business. 


Haney’s Journal relates the following: On a certain 
Saturday night the clerks of the bank of England could 
not make the balance come out right by just one hundred 
pounds. This is a serious matter in that establishment— 
not the cash, but the discrepancy, however slight. An 
error in the balanciag has been known to keep a dele- 
gation of clerks from cach department at work sometimes 
through the whole night. A hue and cry therefore was 
made after this one hundred pounds, as if the old lady in 
Threadneedle street would be in the Gazette as an in- 
solvent for the want of it. Luckily on the Sunday morn- 
ing following, the clerk—in the middle of the sermon, 
perhaps—felt a suspicion of the truth dart through his 
mind quicker than a lightning flash. He told the chief 
cashier on Monday morning that perhaps the mistake 
might have occurred in packing some boxes of specie for 
the West Indies, which had been sent to Southampton 
for shipment. The suggestion was immediately acted 
upon. Here was a race—lightning against steam, and 
steam with a start of forty-eight hours. Instantly the 
wires ‘asked if such a vessel had “left the harbor.” 
“Just weighing anchor,’ was the reply. ‘Stop her,” 
frantically shouted the telegraph. It was done. “Have 
up on deck certain boxes, marked so and so, and weigh 
them carefully... They were weighed; and one, the 
delinquent, was found heavier by one hundred sover- 
eigns than it ought to be. ‘Let her go,” says the 
telegraph. The Wést India folks were debited with one 
hundred pounds more, and the error was corrected 
by the help of lightning, without looking into the 
boxes, or delaying the sailing of the vessel an hour. 
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What it Has Been, 


Ovr Youna Fouks has, from the appearance of the first 
number in January, 1855, maintained the highest rank among 
the Juvenile Magazines of the world, It has blended in- 
struction and entertainment so as to make it a welcome 
yisitor in many thousands of American homes, gladdening 
the young, and affording most efficient aid to parents in the 
justruction and healthy diversion of their children. Prom- 
inent Educators, distinguished Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, and the Press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Itis filled with attractive Stories, Sketches, 
and Poems, by writers whose names are a passport to the 
affections of all youthful readers; and it is profusely illus- 
trated by the best American Artists. Full page Illustrations 
are given in every number. An ample Department of Even- 
ing Entertainment and Correspondence makes OUR YOUNG 
Fouks a Lfousehold Delight. 

The rich and attractive character of its literary contents 
isshown in the following partial statement of the writers 
and subjects represented in the four volumes already issued, 


CONTINUED STORIES, by Cmarvtes DICKENS, 
MAYNE Rep, “OLtveR Optic,” J. T. TRowBripGe, 
“CARLETON,” Mrs. A. D. T. WatTNey, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Evigau Keiioaa, * Georce EaGer.” 

SHORT STORIES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, by Mrs. H. B. Srowe, Mrs. L. Marra 
CuILp, Miss MULOCK, GAIL HAMILTON, T. W. HIGGINSON, 
BavarRD TayLor, Author of “ Angel Children,” Aunt 
Fanny, Mrs, A. M. Diaz, Mary N. Prescott, J. G. 
Wurrtrer, Mrs. J. G. AUSTIN, HELEN C. WEEKs, FE. 
STUART PHELPS. 

POEMS, by H. W. LoneGrettow, J.G. Wuarirtrer, J. 2h. 
Lowe ut, T. B. ALDRICH, Lucy Larcom, Rosk TrERry, 
R. H. Sropvarp, Kate PurNAM OsGoop, Mrs. ANNA M. 
WELLS, Mrs, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND OUT-BDOOR 
PAPERS, by Lucretia P. Hare, J. H. A. Bone, 
Cuares J. Foster, C. D.SHANLY, the Author of “Seven 
Little Sisters,’ the Autlror of “ Ten Acres Enough.” 


TERMS OF OUR YOUNG FOLKS :—Single or Specimen number, 20 cents; Yearly subscription, $2.00 in advance; Three copies, $5.0); 


OUR Y 


THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE 


What is said of it. 


**Its contents include an attractive variety of contributions 
from experienced writers, who have already won distinction 
in other departments of literary labor, and who here showa 
happy faculty of catering to the tastes of youthful readers.” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


“Tt is certainly the best magazine for young people now 
published in any land or language.”—Philadelphia Press. 

‘ We wish that we were young again, that we might have 
the full enjoyment of this charming periodical.”— Genesee 
Farmer. 

“No periodical for juvenile readers has been published 
within my knowledge, in this country or abroad, of nearly 
equal excellence for intellectual vigor and freshness, for 
variety and tact, for originality and good sense.”—Rev. F. 
D. HunrinGron, D. D., Pastor Emmanuel (Episcopal) 
Church, Boston. 


“The children of my neighborhood express peculiar satis- 
faction in finding themselves treated in ‘Our Young Folks* 
as reasonable beings, and addressed as such by the first 


Church, New York. 


Rey. D. W. Ciark, Bishop Meth. Epis. Church. 


“ The freshness, vigor, and variety of its pages willattract 
and charm young folks, Its simplicity and purity of style 
will refine and elevate their taste ; while its high moral tone 
cannot fail to inspire noble thought and feeling.” 
Wuits, Sec. Mass. Board of Education, 


& magazine so well adapted tothe class for which it is in- 
tended, and so elevating and refining in its influences,”— 
SAMUKL P. Bates, State Historian, Pa. 

“*Our Young Folks,’ tried by the twofold test of interest 
and influence, is unquestionably the best juvenile magazine 
mean between childish insipidity and staid erudition, com- 
with the wisdom of age."—E. E. WHire, Lale State Sup't 
of Schools, Ohio. 








masters of knowledge, wisdom, imagination and style.”— | 
Rev. H. W. Betiows, D. D.,Pustor All Souls’ (Unitarian) | 


“T have taken ‘Our Young Folks’ from the first issue. It | 
is admirably adapted. in every respect, to its purpose.”—- | 


—JOSEPH | 


“The whole community have to thank you for pg ty 
1 


published in this country, It hits most happily the golden | 


biningin due proportion the sparkle and vivacity of youth | 


OUNG FOLKS: 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


What it will have in 1869 


All the features which have made Our Youn@ Fouks 80 
popular heretofore will be continued; while a more practi- 
cal cast will be given to it, by which it will lose none of its 
attractive qualities, but be rendered even more instructive 
and useful than it has been, The following are some of the 
prominent features of the volume for 1869, 


The principal SERIAL STORY will be contributed 
by Mr. T. B. ALpricu, It is entitled “THE STORY 

D BOY,” and it is believed that boy-life will 
be found presented in its pages ina manner at once new and 
delightful. The temptations, trials, errors, failures, and final 
success of boyhood are all touched upon in turn, and the 
story cannot fail to be both interesting and ugeful, 


JAMES Panron,the well-known and entertaining writer, 
will contribute a number of sketches of biography and adven- 
ture from the lives of some of the most famous Navigators 
and Discoverers, 

A series of papers upon familiar Science will be furnished 
by an eminent writer, In these will be embodied deserip- 
tive accounts of many of the singular phenomena of the 
world about us, with the causes which lead to them, 


Mr. J. T. TROWBRIDGE will describe some of the more im- 
portant and interesting branches of human history, such as 
Glass: making, Ship-building, Watch-making, &c, 

Declamations, specially written for “Our Youne 
Fo.ks,” are to be contributed to several numbers by Rev. 
ELIJAH KELLOGG, Author of “ Spartacus” and * Icilins.” 
The first of these,—* Jlannibal at the Altar,” will appear 
early in the year. 

Mr. Epes SAnGENT will contribute a number of entirely 
new DIALOGUES, adapted to School Exhibitions and 
private theatricals, 

Stories, Poems, and occasional articles upon Science, 
Travel, Biography, and Manufactures, will tind a place in 
“Our Youna@ FOLKS,” and, with the large corps of Con- 
tributors who are already so well known to the readers of 
the Magazine, will be enlisted all such other writers as have 
something of the very best to tell. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN DEPARTMENTS, 
— Round the Evening Lamp,” and * Our Letter Bow,'-- 
will still be important sections of cach monthly issue. 


The above are only a few of the features which the Pub- 
lishers of ** Our Youn@ FoLKs” will offer to its renders for 
the coming year. They are fully sensible of the great inter- 
est everywhere felt in juvenile literature by parents and 
educators, and it will be their constant endeavor to make 
“Our YounG FoLtks”™ a means of instruction as well as 
entertainment. 


; Vive coptes, $3.09; Ten copies, $15.00 


and $1.50 for each additional copy; Twenty copies, $30.00, and a copy gratis to the person sending the Club, or Twenty-one copies for $50 00. 
TICKNOR AND FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


CS" The December and January numbers of the Agriculturist will contain, on this page, additional features and illustrations of Our YounG Forks, 











AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver 
Cases Only. 






PRICES. 
Coin Silver Hunting Watches..... .....cccccoccsscees $17.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Size...... : -. 78.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size. ............66. . 67.00 


Sent to all parts of the country by express, with privilege 
to examine before paying. 
Send for a Circular, and conipare prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time 
171 Broadway,cor. Courtlandt-st., New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


For a few months past we have advertised the above 
Watches at extremely low prices, and the result has been 
most satisfactory. Our plan has been tosell the genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, in Solid Gold or Silver Cases only, 
and at avery smail profit; giving the purchaser every oppor- 
tunity of examination and comparison, and with the under- 
standing that if the Watch does not prove satisfactory, it 
can be exchanged or the money refunded. 

These Watches are, without exception, the most perfect 
specimens of fine mechanism ever produced in any country, 
Hach and every part is made by machinery ot the most deli- 
cate and elaborate construction. 

Compared with foreign watches, they possess many advan- 
tages, excelling not only in principle and finish, but still 
more in their reliability as time-keepers. As an indication 
of the prices we submit the following: 





Silver Hunting Watehes, - : $18.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 karat case, aa 
70. 


Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ size, : 


We often receive orders direct from our advertisement, 
but prefer that every one should send first for our —s 
tive price list, which explains all the different kinds, tells 
the weight and quality of the cases, and gives prices of each. 
This we will forward to any one on application, and it will 
be found very useful in making a selection. 

Every Watch is warranted by special certificate from 
the American Watch Co. 

We send them hy express to any address, allow the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the Watch betore 
paying, and if afterwards it does not prove satisfactory, it 
can be exchanged or the money will be cheerfully refunded, 

Please state that you saw this in the Agriculturist. 


Address, in full, HOWARD & CO., 
No. 619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EARLY ROSE, 


LOW. Send for Circular, Address J. H. FOSTER, 
Kirkwood, N. J., who grows 25 acres of Small Fruits. 











| CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
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JUSTUS LAWRENCE, - - + PRESIDENT. 
J. HILTON SCRIBNER, - Vicr-PREsIDENT. 
J. P. ROGERS, - -¢ + + SECRETARY. 
R. C. FROST, Bi ae - ACTUARY. 


E. D. WHEELER, M.D., Mepicat Examiner. 


PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


ah PO LOL Ore elena sane tiem 
BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELIABLE .AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS 
* wanted in all parts of the country for the 
Novelty $25 Sewing Machine. 
First class parties only are invited to correspond with 
S. E. H. VANDYKE, Gen’! Agent, 
615 Broadway, New York. 











| WILL BE P? TO THE MEDIUM, 
$99 ILL BE PAID TO THE MEDIUM 


| 
| 





Clairvoyant, or ordinary mortal, who can read 
entire the Preface to HENRY C, WORK'S New Serio-Comic 
Poem, THE UPSHOT FAMILY. Sent for 35 cents, Bound 
in crinison and gold, 75 cents, HENRY C. WORK, 

615 Walnut-st.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pp NA. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, gives a 
thorough English education, Cheap, Systematic, 
Practical. Both sexes received. 
Address J. A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa, 
q ILEY’S EARLY RASPBERRY.—The earliest 
Red Raspberry known, Now first offered to the pub- 

lic For history, &c., see Circular of Novelties. Send for 
(enclosing stamps) our “ Sanual of Groupe and Small 
Fruit’ Culture.” Address J. Hi. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J., 
who has the 

EARLY ROSE potato for sale low, and also a full 
stoak of Small Fruits, 











N OUNT LEBANON GRAPE.—A New and val- 

uable variety. Send for our circular of Novelties, 
which gives history, description and testimonials. Origin- 
ated with the Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., and 
by them placed in our hands for propagation. Address 
J. H. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J. We have a complete stock 
of all Small Fruits. Send stamps tor our "Manual of 
Grape and Small Fruit Culture.’ 





ROSSER RASPBERRY.—Sometimes (but im- 
properly) called Burlington, We warrant our stock 
gennine, It has all the necessary qualities to place it fully 
as high as the Clarke, which is now looked upon as a stand. 
ard variety. Send forour cirenlar of Noveltics. A full stock 
of all kinds of Small Fruits. Send stamps for our “Manual 

of Grape and Small Fruit Culture.” | Address 

J. HW. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J. 





V 7HITE CLUSTER BLACKBERRY.—A superb 

berry in all essentials that go to make upa standard 
fruit. Of a_beautitul Cream color. Perfectly hardy and 
vigorous. For history, description, and testimonials, send 
for our Novelty Circular. Address J. H. FOSTER, Kirk- 
wood, N. J. Send stamps and get our New Manual of 
Grape and Small Fruit Culture, 








MUNSON’S 
COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, 


One volume, 12mo, cloth. Price $2. 

“T received the COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER on the 
20th of April, and without teacher, or, any previous knowl- 
edge of phonography, by devoting fora greater part of the 
time only one hour a day to the study, was able to reporta 
sermon verbatim on the 13th of the following September.” 
8.8. GILSON, Teacher of Phonography at the Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany City, Penn, 

Sent by mail, iy on recetpt of price. 
OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, New York, 








V ANTED.—Agents to sell the Lightning Temp: 

A new and wonderful invention, It kills Rats, Squir- 
rels, Gophers, &c., throws them away ané sets itgelf as quick 
as its name indieates. Address LIGHTNING TRAP CO., 
95 Mercer-st., New York, 
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ARLY ROSE. 


POTATO. 


Be Sure and Get the Genuine, 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Nos. 41 PARK ROW and 151 

NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 

{LATE OFFICE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 





We offer for sale a fine stock of this valuable Potato, grown expressly for us from the orig! al stock, 

The experience of the past season fully confirms all that we stated in favor of this variety when we first offered ie for 
sae last spring. Well-ripened tubers have been exhibited, grown in eight weeks, in Uie open ground, and we hay e abund 
ant testimony from many growers proving itto be from taco to three weeks earlier than any other variety, of superior 
quality, and enormously productive, yielding from 409 to 500 bushels to the acre. ; 

A Silrer Wedal hasbeen awarded ns by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and special prizes at various other 
State and County Azricultaral Societies, Which, with the many favorable reports received from our Customers in various 
parts of the e¢ y. authorize usin recommending it as the earliest, most productive, and best flavored variety in culti- 
vation, It y recommended for culture inthe Southern States, as new potatoes of this variety can be sent to 
the New ¥ c s early as the more common varieties from Bermuda, . 
The following from a few of our correspondents will contiria what we have said. 






















Boston, August 26, 1868. 
Pot: 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son—Gentiomen: Thave this day tried on my own table, the Early Rose v. I find it to be 
of the first quality, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it one week or wore earlicr than the Goo h Early, and quite 
aa productive. — MarsHaLt P. WILDER. 

Newsreren, Augnst 29th, 1868, 

Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son: The Karly Nose Potatoes are dry, mealy, and of excellent flavor ; in fact, the best early 

potato | have ever eaten, and I have tested most of the v ‘ties for many years. 
Yours Respectfully, 





ours as ever, 






CHARLES DOWNING. 
EERKSKILL, Sept. 7th, 1868. 
I planted nearly a peck of Early Rose Potatoes this spring. ‘hey have fully answered my 
productive, early, and of good quality. I had no means of exact comparison with the 
y ure decidedly earlier. fruly Yours, Henry WARD BEECHER. 
One Pound, $1. Three Pounds, $2, by mail, post-paid. 
One Peck, 85. Half Bushel, 88. One Bushel, $15. 
One Barrel, $40.—60 Ibs. to the bushel, 165 lbs. to the barrel. 

Cash to accompany the order. Price to the trade in larger quantities will be given upon application. 

Caution.—In consequence of the great demand for this varicty last spring, aspurious variety, which strongly resem- 
bled the Early Rose in appearance, but greatly its inferior in every respect, Was widely disseminated, and will doubuless 
be oflered again this tall. Beware of Spurious varieties. 

ing, all potatoes designed for early planting should be ordered in the fall. 
k City free of charge. 
and other leading varieties, at 





Messrs. BD. I. Bliss & S 
expectations, being Ia — 
Goodrich, but am satisiled that they 











In consequence of the danger from frost in spr 
Potatoes will be delivered at the Express Offices, Boats, or Railroad Depots in New Yor 
We also have on hand a large stock of Karly Goodrich, Sorereigqn, Dykeman, Harison 
iptive Priced List of which will be mailed to all applicants 


B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, P. O., New York City. 

















lowest market prices, a Des 
Address, 


LILTUM AURATUM.|Putch Bulbous Flow= 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies. er Roots. 
We have a fine stock of this gorge Lily in splendid con- 
ition, many of which are of a larzer size than any hitherto | Seat by Mafl, Postpaid, at Catalogue Prices. 
off-red, A correspondent of the London Times has the fol- BB, Te. BLISS & SON, 
No. 41 Park Row, & (5! Nassausst., 


lowing remarks regarding this, the most magnificent of 
modern floral introductions: “ Ziliunm Auratum.—This 
New York, 
(Old Office of the American Agriculturist.) 











golden-rayed Queen of Lilies is the most beautiful of the 
Lily family. It is perfect! ly; and for the adornment of 
the Flower-garden, the Conservatory, and the Sitting-room, 
itis unrivalled, The whole English floral world, on its in- 
troduction, was jubilant with delight, hailing its advent as 
an astronomer would the discovery of a star of the first 
magnitude; and in every city, both in Europe and America, 
ssuch as would have been dear to 
us prima-donna or the most 








Offer for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, including all the most desirable varieties in cultiva- 
tion. 
it has received ovation Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
the heart of the most am varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 

ae : = lows: Collection No. 1, $20: No. 2, $19; No.3, $5.00; No. 4, 
ee SNe Bee. $3.00, For the contents of each collection and further par- 

Specimens were exhibited the past summer in England, 6 ‘Ky ¢ : 
to 8 feetin height, with from 50 to 75 flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy—having stood out the past winter in Massachusetts, 
with aslight covering of straw. A beautiful two-paged lith- 
ograph, colored true to nature, will be found in our new 
Bulb Catalogue—which will be mailed to all applicants en- 
closing ten cents. 

Flowering roots securely mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

Extra size, $2.00 each. No.1, $1.50each; $12 
per dozen. No. 2, $1.00 each; $9.00 per dozen. 

A liberal discount to the trade, 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau-sst., New York. 
P. O. Address, Box 5,712 New York. 


Early Rose Potatoes, 


By mail, post-paid, without danger of being bruised, being 
carefully packed in 


Wardwell’s Patent Wooden Boxes, 


One pound, $1; Three pounds, $2. Having a good supply, 
we alsosend them without charge as premiums to those 
purchasing our Garden Seed in packets, 

Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Farmers, who want 
Beans, Peas, Corn, and Potatoes, &c., the very best varieties 
by the bushel or barrel, may save from 10 to 30 per cent by 
purchasing of us thistall. Send for Circular. Address 

WALDWELL & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


Seed Potatoes, 


Harison, $6 per bbl.; $50 per ten bbls.; Early Rose, Early 
Goodrich, Sebec, and all other valuable varieties at low 
prices. Address x REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





ticulars, see Catalogue. 

Also a fine assortment of GREEN-HOUSE BULBS, com- 
prising CYCLAMENs, Ixtas, OXALIS, SPARAXIS, TRITOMAS, 
ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &c., &c¢. 

Particular attention is invited to their 


New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 


(containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, cannot fail to succeed, also a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum,) 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents, 
Orders may be addressed to B. K. BLISS & SON, 

Box 5,712, P. O., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS! 
BUY THE BEST, 
Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Gar- 
den Seeds, New Crop, 1868, 








Grown from choice stocks expressly for the Market Gar- 
deners’ Trade. Orders will receive careful attention. Our 
new Fall Catalogue sent free to all applicants. 

hk. D. HAWLEY, 
Seed Grower and Dealer, 492 and 498 Main-st., 
* _ Hartford, near Wetherstield, Conn. 
Established 1842. 


LANTS AND SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. 
Blackberries, Wilson Early, $10 per 100; Root Cuttings, 
$8 per 1,000. Kuittatinny, $6 per 100: Root Cuttings, $5 per 
1,000. Raspberries: Philadelphia, $10 per 100; Clarke, $11 
per 100. Potatoes: Early Rose, 75 cents per lb. Early Sebec 
and Harison, $2 per bushel; Early Goodrich, Gleason, Mon- 
itor, and White Peachblow, $1.75 per bushel. 
SAM’L C. DE COU, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 














Ho Plants for sale.—Genui g- 
5,000,000 Hich'Cluster. For pries and — 


stamp to E. FRANCE, Cobleskill, 














The above engraving is from a photograph taken from life 
of D. W. RAMSDELL, originator of the Norway Oats. 


MORE TESTIMONIALS. 


Light Street, Pa., Sept. 8d, 1868. 

I write to say that Iam greatly pleased with the Norway 
Oats IL received from you last spring. They yielded at the 
rate of sixty bushels to the acre, stood up well, straw good 
and heavy. Our common oats on same ground gave us only 
20 to 30 bushels. My neighbors laughed at me for paying 
such a price for seed, but now the laugh is on the other side 
of the face. The season has been the poorest for oats | ever 
knew of. Send me a few of your printed histories of this 
grain, and I will distribute them willingly. 

Truly Yours, H. H. Brown. 





W. H. Tyler, Guilford, Vermont, says: 

The Norway Oats are a great improvement. They grew 
very heavy, with numerous stalks, and yield fully three 
times as many as any oat we have ever raised in this section, 
I shall preserve all my seed for next season, and 1 am satis 
fied they will take the place of all others, 





From J. B. Cloud, Union Village, Vt. 
They are far superior to any I ever saw in every respect, 
No farmer can afford to raise amy other kind if he can get 
this seed. 





Oscar E Sargent, Chesterfield, N. H., says: 

Those Norway Oats recommend themselves to all who see 
them growing. They are certainly a superior grain, 

From J. C. Orne, Willoughby Lake, Vt. 

The Norway Oats I had of you have proved to be as good 
as you represented them to be in every respect. They are 
far more profitable to raise, and all farmers will do well to 
procure them at the first opportunity. 





From Wm. Bancroft, South Barre, Vt. 

Those Oats have done remarkably well. From the 100 
seeds I had, it is estimated by my neighbors that I will have 
a yield of from six to eight quarts. They are regarded asa 
miracle by all who have seen them, 





The Norway Oats have received the highest prize at many 
of the State and County Fairs throughout New England, 
and from the thousands of farmers who have grown them 
the past season, we have already received over one thousand 
letters of recommendation. Probably no improvement in 
the interest of agriculture has ever received such universal 
and hearty endorsement, as has been accorded to this grain. 
A full history will be mailed to all who desire it. 

Farmers will be furnished with this seed until further no- 
tice, at the following rates: 

One quart, post-paid........ epaksbuskabaseahestas ee $ 12 





| Sate ior fg oosee 4°00 
Jne peck, by express, Charges to be paid on delive : 

One Naif bushel. iad * » a” ee ee 
One bushel, * “ “ seca A 


Two and one-half bushel bags.............cccceeeeeccers 25.00 
Sold by the standard of 32 bs. to the bushel. 
Remittances should be in checks, drafts, post office orders, 

or if in money, by express or registered letters. In order. 

ing, give your post-office address, also state nearest express 

Office, if to be sent by express, 

As to our responsibility, we refer to the following well- 
known parties: 

Messrs, Hanper & Brotners, New York, 

“ G. Cottamone & Co., 731 Broadway, New York. 
“ C.A.STEvENS & Co., 40 East 14th-st., New York. 
{BH Write our address plainly on the envelope, and al- 
Ways put our box: number on, as well as our place of busi- 


ness, as follows: 
JONES & CLARK, 


No. 20 Liberty Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 5,689, 
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rae Norway Oats and Grape Vines. 


Having made arrangements with Messrs. Jones & Clark 
for a supply of their Norway Oats, L will send out small quan- 
tities as premiums to those purchasing of my grape vines, 
Great inducements to parties getting up Clubs. 

See my other advertisements and cut for RSME 


Address . . E. MEISSN 
tichmond P,. O., Staten Island, N. 


JAPAN LILIES and 


Hybrid Gladiolus 


FOR THE MILLION. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED; also 


LILIUMAURATUM 


Nurserymen and Dealers supplied much below cost of im- 
portation. Prices on application to 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Street, New York. 


100, — 


yes’ Grape Vines. Send_ for : ‘ice Lis 
sia iia for WW CONE, Vineland, N. J. 














WILLARD and EARLY ROSE. 


Mr. C. W. Gleason, of Mass., one of the three gentle- 
men to whom the late Mr. Goodrich was accustomed to send 
out his new seedling potatoes for testing before introducing 
them to the public. and in honor of whom he named his 
Gleason potato, has for years probably been more largely 
ec! ved in raising new seedling potatoes than any man in 
New England, Last spring I purehased of him the entire 
stock of his “ Willard” seedling (a seedling from a Early 
Goodrich), Which he considers the bestof all the Aundreds 
of seedlings he has thus far raised. The “ Willard” proves 
to be enormously productive and is a potato of great prom- 
ise. I now offer to send one potato of this new seedling, 
gratis. with every peck of Early Rose; five with each bushel, 
and sixteen with each barrel, 

My stock of Early Rose was procured directly from the 
original grower, and is WARRANTED TRUE, My rates this 
fall are: 

One Pound, postage paid, $1.00 One Peck, $ 5.00 
Three Pounds, 2.00 One Bushel, 15.00 
CR TRUER, on csaescenceumniesdanenen <3 <aetnes 40.00 

Each Bushel we 601 Barrel 165 lbs. 

A discount on large quant 
Early Goodrich per. Barrel $5.00 He Arison ¢% 00 
Early Sebec 5.00 Gleason 5.00, 

JAMES J, H. GR EGOR Y, Marblehead, Mass. 


V TOLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 
(50,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand: 
ard and Dwart, 500,000 ‘Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A variety of Trees and Plants, Our E. May Cherry 
is (we think) the finest in the world. Come and see, or get 
Catalogue free. JOIIN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 




















OHN Rh. A. MURDOCH, 
NU Tai RYMEN, FLORISTS AND SEEDSMEN, 
112 SMITHFIELD STRE ET, PITTSBURGA, PA., 
Offer for sale the largest stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES in Western Pennsylvania, embracing 
15,000 Apple, Dwarf and Standard, 2 to 4 years old. 





9,000 Standard Pear, 1to3 years old. 
6,000 Dwarf Pear, 1 to old. 
10,000 Standard Cherry, 1 to rs old. 
3,:00 Dwarf Cherry, 1 to. s old. 
10,000 Peach, 1 to 2 years old. 
1,500 Plum, 1 to 2 years old. 


5,000 yeeirtating oe oy 
Also, z VERGREENS, SHA REE: tAPE_ VINES, 
CURRANTS. GOOSERERRIES. STRAWBE It- 


RIfS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANIS, &c. 
Catalogues sent on ange ation, 








We 4k 4Y ROSE POT: TOES, 50 cents a pound, 
$15 per bushel, $49 per bbl. Harison Potatoes, 25 cts. 
a pound, $1.75 per bushe 1, $4.50 per bbl. Send tor Catalogue 
of Potatoes, Small Fruit, &c 
THOS, C, ANDREWS . Moorestown, N. J. 








Geneva Nursery 


300 acres in different stages of cenit. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENT. “AL TREES. 
Scedling Stocks, Grape Vines, etc. 
Standard and Dwarf Apple, Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Standard and Dwarf Cherry, plenty of Early Richmond. 
Plum Trees, 2-year old, fine Trees, Apricots, Nectarines. 
Blackberries, a fine stock of Missouri Mammoth, Wilson’s 
Early, Kittatinny, and we Small Fruits. Send stamp for 
Trade List. . & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 





y Tilson’s Early Blackberry.—3,000 extra plants 


to be sold previous to Nov. i5. The highest cash offer 


takesthem. GEO. H. LAMBERT, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1,000,000 of Choice Grape Vines 
of all leading varieties, 3,000,000 of Grape Vine Cuttings, 
and a great supply of Currants, Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
and Strawberry plants, cheaper than anywhere else, for 
sale. Send tor Price List and Essays, with stamp. 
DR, H. SCHRODER, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





Goodrich Seedling Potatoes. 
Get Them True to Name. 


T had the entire stock of Seedling Potatoes left by the 
late Rey. C. E. Goodrich, and was the first to send out the 
Early Goodrich, Calico, Gleason, Harison, and Early Rose. 
Will take orders until Dec. 1st, unless previously sold, as 


follows: 
Peck. Bush. Rb1. 
Arie GOGQHMOI, cio <saisccncess veces ine * 00 =$2.00 = $5.00 
Gleason and Cc alico, each - 1,00 09 5.00 
Seedling No, 310, early, round, white.. 1.00 3.00 7.00 
HATIBOR..... 002000 ue 3.00 7.00 
Early Rose, 1 , $ 5.00 15.00 40.00 
Also, Shake r, F aney & Ea ee ‘s eachi. ‘00 2.00 5.00 
HI 


Have but few barrels 0 to: 
ED oF RON, Utica, N. Y. 





Ns 









‘ly 


ga 





A PPLE SEED.—A few bushels prime seed of 
the growth -, Yt for sale 
MES A. hoor, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
M. O°KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Secds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

Ellwanger & Barry’s Block. 


Ives Seedling Grape Roots. 


This valuable grape should be planted by all. hy are 
now selling selected roots at $1.50 per doz. ; $7 per 100: $50 
per 1,000, J. M. MCCULLOUGH & SON, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Adirondac Grape Nursery & Vineyard. 


Superior Vines of 1, 2,3 and 4 years of Adirondac, Allen's 
Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, Delaware, Diana, Hartford, 
Iona, [sraella, Maxatawney, Miles, Rebecca, soda Iiy- 
brids, Noa. 1, 8, 4, 9, 15, 19 and: 335 She rman, Telegraph, Union 
Village, Martha, Salem, and Diana Hamburg. 

Also, Foreign varieties. Catalogues sent on applica ation. 

- JOHN W. BAILEY & CO.,, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., %. p< 





z UM’S EVERBEARING RASPBERRY.—A 
4 good stock of this new and valuable variety at great 
reduction from former prices. Small — a@ specialty. 


Prices low. Send tor Cat: logue. Adare 
. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 





T REID'S NURSERIES, Elizabeth, N. J.-A 
large stock of Fruit and Orni amental Trees, Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, &c., &¢., occupying ground which 
must be cleared this fall, for sale at low prices. Catalogues 
containing list of varieties of Frufts, &c., &c., with prices 
annexed, forwarded on application. N, BA large lot of 
Kittatinny Blackberries, two 7. irs old, strong, at low rates. 
dress DAVID D. BUCHANAN, 
Successor to Wim. Reid. 





hiladelphia Raspberry y Plants for sale, 8,000 or 
10,000 Plants at $10 per 100; $10, 500; $75 per 1,000. Cash 
sent with order. THOS. WHITWELL, liyde Park, N. 


<4 First-class APPLE } STOCKS.— 
700.000,; ery one wishing to start a Nursery 
should send at once and get our trade list, We have many 


things you want. JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 











Wilson's Early Blackberry, Philadelphia 
and Clarke Raspberry Plants by Mail, 


postage paid. Wilson's Early, one dozen, $3; two dozen, 
$5. Clarke Raspberry, same r rates. Philadelphia Raspberry, 
one dozen, $1.75; two dozen, $3. Wilson's Karly and Phila- 
delphia plants at very low ri tes when ordered by the thou- 
sand, Having had 20 years experience with my father, 
(Isaae Pullen, deceased), purchasers may rely on all pl: ants 
being of the hest quality, true to name, and securely packed. 
PEACH PITS, growth of 1868, by the bushel or barrel. 
Address W. H. H. PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 


ASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ROSES, 
Grape 7 ines, Evergreens, ete. Send for a Catalogue. 
MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 








«RAPE VIN ES, ETC., and the Agricultur 
See my other advertisements and send for Circulars, 

Address G. EF. ig eevee a 
Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 








WV ANTED every reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who intends to plant small fruits or pota- 
toes, and those who purchase to sell again, tosend and get 
one of my fall Catalogues before purchasing elsewhere, as 
my stock is genuine and first-class, and the prices from 10 to 
50 per cent cheaper than are advertised in this paper. Earl 
Rose, 50 cents per 1b., post- ma low by the bushel or barrel. 
Also, Peach Trees very lo 

THOS. re ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J., has 175 
@F acres planted in Berries. He raises his own plants, and 
can and does fill orders to satistaction of buyers, at short 
notice, with plants true to name, 








iB YOU WANT to buy one doz., 100, 1,000, or 
0,000 Wilson's Early B lackberry, Philadelphia R: ispberry, 
or other Small Fruit Plants true to n: ume, of the best quality, 
at very low prices, ple: ise address (stating quantity), 
DAVID LAIRD, Manalapan, Monmouth Co., N. J. 








30), (0) IV E 8S GRAP E ROOTS, Ist class, 2 year- 
old, 39,000 Ives ane other varieties, Ist clase, i 
year-old, B. BELVILLE & SONS, 
Nurseryme = and Small Fruit Growers, 
Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 





100,000 


Fine Ives Grape Vines, at Rts than market rates. 
J. 


W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 





CURRANT CUTTINGS. 


About 9 inches long, good and stronz, best varieties, 
Cherry, La Versaillaise, White Dutch, White Grape, Victo- 
ria, Black N Naples, &c., &e, Also, Orange, or Apple Quince, 
American Seedling Gooseberry, &e. 24 cuttings, 4 varieties, 
(6 of each) for $1.50. Address 

WARDWE Li & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


. ILLOW DALE NURSERIES & FRUIT FARM 

Great inducements offered to Nurserymen and others 
wishing to plant for themselves, A general variety of nur- 
sery stock, including 40,000 Peach Trees and a large steak of 
Small Fruits, Packing done in the best manner, talogues 
sent gratis to all applicants, Address RAKEST RAW & 
PYLE, Keancett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





Ay 











TO CLUBS. 
The best offers yet made to those pyreheeine grape vines, 
etc., and getting up clubs are those of G. i. Meissner. See 
his advertisements on pages 830 and 333, ‘bet No. of this 
paper. Also his other advertisements tor ‘this month. Send 
tor price lists. Address G. KE. MEISSNER, 
Richmond P, O., Staten Island, N. Y, 





V 7AIT and get our prices before buying any 
Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, dc. \m- 
mense stock, and great mane ements offered to a ers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Catalogues free.  C. & J. 58. 
FRITTS, Auantic Small Fruit Nurseries, E banbae 'N. J. 





Davison’s Thornless Black Cap Raspberry. 


Get your plants of the first disseminator, who propagates 
only from selected stock. For origin, prices, how to culli- 
vate, &¢., oe stamp for circular to JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie € 

Also, Strawberry, 


OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, N. J., has 
100 acres planted in W fison Early Blac kberry; has 10¢,000 
Plants to sell, all raiscd direct trom the Old Plant. He has 
other Plants all for sale cheap, quality considered; some 
rices on page 382, last No., others in Price List, w hich will 
be sent to any address, 

Pats for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will l: ist 10 or 15 years; itis 
of alight brown or beautitul chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden- “ware, 
Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships’ 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) F loor Oil C loths, (one Manufacturer hi wing 
used 5,000 bbls. the past year,) and as a paint tor any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesive- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. of 300 lhs., which will supply a tarm- 
er for years to come, Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora Circular which gives full particul . None genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can order the aes and remit the money on receipt 

of the — Adare 

JANIEL BIDWEL L, 251 Pearl Street, New York. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY, the oldest and largest concern of 
the kind in the United States, possessing ex- 
traordinary facilities for the manufacture 
ot Fertilizers, controlling exclusively the 
night soil, offal, bones and dead animals of 
New York, B rooklyn, and Jersey Cities, as 
also the great Communipaw abattoirs, offer 
for sale, in lots to suit customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 


DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE 


Made from night soil, blood, bones, and offal, 
ground to a powder. 
Its effects have been most astonishing, doubling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earlier, Equal to 
the best brands of Superphosphate for Present Crop, 
althougtsold for only Twenty-five Dollars per ton, Packed 
in bbls, of 250 lbs. each. 
BONE DUST. 
1—-COARSE and FINE MIXED.  2—FINE, — for 
rilling. And 8—FLOU RED BONE 
ta Wr - ARRANT OUR BONE TO ANALYZE PU RE. Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each. For Winter grain, Doubte-Refined 
Poudrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled in with the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and fine- 
ness in the market. 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as good, if 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con- 
taining a larger amount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT, 2s well a3 
for immediate powertul effect upon land, IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Tom of 2,000 lbs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &c., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. P.O. Box, 3139, 


LISTER BROTHERS 


Complete Manure, as per Prof. Ville’s formula [of France]. 
Also, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and Pure Bone 
Meal. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st.. New York. 


Croasdale’s Superphosphate, 
Manufactured by WATTSON & CLARK, Philadelphia, 
From South Carolina Bone Phosphate. 

For sale by WILSON & ASMUS, 
70 Front-si., New York. 


Yo Agricultural Societies, 


Diplomas for prizes, = beautiful and ae gle ite designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities o 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engriiving, M'fz. & Vath. Co., 
{il Broadway, New York. 


Jersey Herd Book, 


The second volume of the Jersey Herd Book is published 
and ready for distribution. Price &2.00, 
JOHN BROOKS, Princeton, Mass. 


MIE IMPROVED OHIO CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, for tood consumed, of any known breed, 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variet 
- of other Smereupair es | and Imported Animals 
and Fowls. L. LB. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 





taspberry, and Blackberry Plants. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the women month. 


THEIRS —(ensh before insertion) : 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. ‘fe oss than 4 lines, 835. 
Open Page ypen Without cutting), $2 per line. 


lage nert to Reading Matter and last Page.—$2.50 per 


agate line of space for each insertion. 





(Advertiscinents on this page, $2.00 per Agate line of space.) 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST ! 


ORE’S 
THE F ALL ¢ AMP: P AIG? pc Tne Ncwe- 
Yorker, the Leading and Largest-Circulating Rurat, 
Lirerary and FamiLy Newspaper, commenced Oct. 5, and 
hence Now is the Time to Subscribe! Figit Large Double- 
Quarto Pages, Illustrated, with over a dozen distinct De- 


ably conducted, the Best Talent being em- 
be when everybody, in 
try, Will want the most Progressive, 
and Useful Wee ek ly of 
XX begins Jan, 2, 1869, 


partments, each 
ploy Me iecti 
both Town a 
Timely, Entert 
Moore's Runa, 


on will svon over, 
{Coun 


aining 


Vol. 





its Class— 
Terms, $34 


Year. The 13 Numbers of this Quarter (Oct, to Jan.) sent, 
On Trial, for Only Frrry Cents! Try the Trial Trip? 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 





41 Park Row, New York, or Rochester, N. Y. 


What Leading Journals Say. 


THe RvuRaL NE w-YorkKEr—one of the very best of onr 


Ag ricultural weeklies—has opened nee fice in this city. (No. 
be published simultane: 
Mr. 


and will henceforth 


Park Row,) : 
Its Editor, 


cial here and at Rochester. D. D. T. Moores, 











late Mayor of Rochester, has been nearly twen ty years at 
its head, and has surrounded himself bya very able C orps 
of Assistants and Contributors. He has done a not re work 
for Agriculture in the Went, se is now rapidly enlarging 
the field of his usefulness.—¥. Y. Daily Tribune. 

Moone’s Rena is full of va riginal and select. 
We contess to a surprise at the vi wiely = richness of its 
contents bountifully illustrated as it is, No paper on our 
Jist comes so near Our ideas of perfection, for a secular fain- 
ily paper. It maintains a high moral standard.—New York 
Observer 

Tur Runat asa newspaper enterprise has no parallel, It 


now lias a greater circulation by tens of (iousands than any 
other Weekly in the country which gives prominence to 
agriculture and kindred branches of industry.—och, 


Tur RURAL is not only a favorite in the rural districts, 


Union. 


but deservedly popular in the cities, No newspaper in any 
country ever run a more prosperous Career. — Louisville 
(iy.) Journal. 


1¢@ best Agricultural and Family 
lately received n $1,000 draft for 
rs.—Minnesota Statesman. 


is not a MONTHLY 
at a Large anid 
2 Numbers. 





WiTnovT exception, th 
Newspaper. Mr. Moore 
one cinbd of new subscribe 
Remember the RURAL 
of only 13 issucs a year, 
Beautifal WEEKLY of 52 


The Herald of Health Free. 








from Over the Water.— 
to welcome, among our budget of montiilies, 
azine, Tuk IeRALD OF HEALTH. Let its 
own heading express its object. ‘Tug HeraLtp oF HEALTH 
AND JOURNAL OF PuysicaL CULTURE advocates a Higher 
Type of Manhood—physically, intellectually, and morally.’ 
It has quite as much claim to the title of a woman's maga- 
vine as the * Victoria Magazine,’ and is full of thoughtful. 
practical papers, pleasantly written—most of them by au- 
thors and authoresses of note—among whom we may men- 
tion the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. Horace Mann. 
Wives and housekeepers will find some very useful hints in 
the pages of Tuk I[rraLp, and we recommend it asan ex- 
ecllent domestic magazine."— Cosmopolitan, London, 

So says one of our London exchanges. $2.00 a year; 20 
centsanumber, For $3.00 we send it a year witha copy of 
Physical Perfection, a large, illustrated work of great value, 
worth $2.00. For $5.85 we send the Heratp and The New 
York Weekly Tribune one year. For $3.00 we send it and 
the Agriculturist one year, For 30 subscribers and $60, we 
give a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, worth 
Those who subscribe now will get Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. 
free. Address MILLER, WOOD & CO.,, 15 Laight-st., N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


I take great pleasure in informing my friends and the pub- 
lic, that the business of All Nurseries in One, Whitlock’s 
Horticultural Recorder and Exhibition Rooms, which I have 
heretofore conducted, has this day been formed into a Stock 
Company, under the Corporate name of 


“The Whitlock Exposition and Ex- 
change Company,” 


with acapital amply sufficient for conducting the business 
on a scale corresponding with its rapidly growing demands, 
From the beginning the business has been a success. It has 
supplied a long felt and imperative want. It has been ap- 
preciated and liberally patronized by the public. The new 
arrangement will greatly increase its facilities for continued 
and enlarged success, The officers of the Company are as fol- 
lows: L.L. Whitlock, President; J. A. Currier, Treasurer, 
The place and entire plan of business continues as hereto- 
fore, and the new corporation assume all its assets and lia- 
bilities. L. L. WHITLOCK, 
Oct. 5, 1868. > Broudway, New York. 


Words 
“Weare glad 
an American mag 
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DOTY'S WASHING MACHINE, 


lately much improved—and the new 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 











improved with Pow Ww s Patent Double Coq-rheels, and the 
Patent Stop, are now upquestionably far superior to any 
apparatus for wiebind clothes ever invented, and will save 


their cost tivice a yeur, by saving labor and clothes, 


Those who have used them give testimony as follows: 


h we have now used nearly 
p* will use voluntarily.” 
1uml 


* Doty’s Washing Machine, whic 
four years, is the only one the * he 
American Agricullurist (October 

“The Universal Clothes Wringeris a time-saving, strength- 
saving, Clothes-saving implement that should be in every 
family.”—American Agriculturist (October number), 








er), 


much; could not be persuaded to 
ud of Doty. we feel that we are 
Rev, Bishop Scott, M. BE. Church. 


a week in any family.’ A 


“We like our machine 
do without it, and with the 
masters Of the position.” 

“It is wo 
Tribune, 

“In the Lanndry of my house there fs a pc 
giving on Mondays for the invention ot 
wringer.”—Ree. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
ek has given it 


laundry."—WV, ¥. 


rth one dollar “— NV. 
rpetual thanks: 
your excellent 





ronger hol lL upon the affec- 
Observer. 


a st 





rv wit 
tions of the inmates of t 





i it to economists of time, money and 
llo ws 
K 


PRICES. 


Wasi 


“T heartily com 
contentment.”— 





$14, extra Wringer, $9, and 
iichines, free ot freight, to 
: i so sure are we they will 
func ‘the money if any one wish- 
‘ree of treight, after a month's 


Send the retail Link ce, 
we will forward either 
places where 
be hked, tha 
es to return he n 
trial according to directions. 















Canvassers with exclusive right of sale make money fast 
selling them. 
Sold by dealers generally, to whom liberal discounts are 


made. 


R. 0. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 


32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


PATENT OFFICE 








Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN 8&C? 


Jt PARK ROW, N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over Twenty Years. 

| T@:ir AMERICAN AND &UROPEAN PAT- 
| ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. <A 
Pamphlet containing full iastructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 





| te A handsome Bound Volume, containing 159 





Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanica, 
mailed on reecipt of 25 cents. ‘The Screnriric 
AMERICAN is the hest and cheapest Weekly I!ins- 
trated Newsp2per, devoted to Science, Art, anu Me- 
egg published in the world. Three dollars a 
year. Specimens cratis. att idress 
MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New Yo"? 


The a Rural 


} iggreme THE LEAD in the Rural linc—has the 
largest circulation in the West.—Farmers’ Union. 

Enclose $3 to Il. N. F. Lewis, Publisher, Chicago, I1., 
for The Western Rural, the Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural and Family Weehiy, and the American Agriculurist, 
both one year (with free copies to new subscribers for re- 
mainder of 1868.) Iegular price of both, separately, $4 per 
yea", 

Or write for spacimen copies (sent free) of The Weste 
ern Raral, with full particulars of “ ExTRAORDINARY 
PREMIUMS FOR ALL.” 

















PARSONS & CO. 


Offer in large quantities, and at reduced rates 
dred and thousand, 


» by the hun- 


Camellia Japonica, 


Of which their plants are bushy and healthy. The Double 
White is very largely grown, and the whole stock jg 
worthy the attention of dealers. 


Rhododendrons, 
Which are well known as a special culture in their grounds, 
can be furnished by the hundred and thousand, 
Roses, 


In large varicty, including the best sorts of Remontant Moss, 
Tea and China, can be furnished one and two years 
old, and at very low rates, by the thousand. Itis un- 
necessary to recommend these to dealers, by most of 
whom their good quality is now well known, 


Grape Vines 


Have for some years been known as a specialty in this estab- 


lishment, The stock is as large as usual, and special 
inducements can be offered to purchasers of IVES’ 


SEEDLING, CONCORD, IONA and DELAWARE. 


Blackberries and Raspberries, 
Including WILSON'S EARLY, KITTATINNY, CLARKE, 
ELLISDALE, and DAVISON’S THORNLESS, can be 
furnished at the lowest rates to those who wish to 
plant by the acre. 


Chinese and Ghent Azaleas, 


(Many New Shrubs.) 


More than 200 Varieties of Rare 
Conifers, 
And all 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, 


For the Park, Lawn, or 
quantities desired, 


the new and well known 


Garden, can be furnished in the 


For Catalogues, address 
PARSONS & CO., 


FLU SHING.N. os 


RARE OFFERS. 
WE WILL SEND BY MAIL 


For §2 





-00 6 No. 1 Concord grape vines, and the Amert- 
can Agriculturist for one year. 

6 No. 1 Concord grape vines 
Tribune for one year. 
1 No.1 Martha, 1 Hartford, 6 Concord 
ape vines and the American Agriculturist 
one year, 

Our Small Fruit Catalogue and Fall Price 
List. 





For $2.25 and the Weekly 





For 85.00 





jor 


For 10 cts. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUMSON NURSERIES 


A fine grown, well-rooted stock of Wilson’s Early and 
ny ackberry plants, and other rare Small Fruits. 
oT rees of the best market varieties. 
Send for = ’ Circular, 
IANCE & SQN, 


I 
Mono: ith Co., N. se 


1 Ts 4 J ~ 
Grape Vines by Mail, The Best — 
For $5. 15 Iona, 15 Delaware, and the —— Agricul 
turist for one year. The Vines all No. 1, and postage paid, 
Address DD. CU NMINS, ‘Conneaut, “Ohio. 








Ned Bank, 











ANTE D. neti ible Agents in every town for 

the sale of my sri ape vines and other Nirsery Stock. 
Address i. MEISSNER, 

Richmond P. OU. Sts aten Is land, N. Y. 





“ - 1 
Sausage Meat Cutters, 
for Family and Butchers’ use. Sausage Fillers, Lard and 
Taliow Presses. 

Thuy, Straw, and Stalk Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood 
Sawing Machines, Hay Presses, Portable Burr Stone Mills, 
Bolting Cloth, &c., &c., tor sale by 

J.R. DECATUR & CO 
197 Water-st., New York. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Prodnee Commission 

® Merchants, No. 68 Pearl- ite, New York. “ Quick sales 

rae prompt returns.” ber send forour W eekly Price Cur- 
rent tand Marking Plate. 23 
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CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN | 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


CHURCHES, FACTORIES, HOUSES, TOWERS, | 

ARCHES, CHAIRS, WINDMILLS, BOXES, , 

BRIDGES, FENCES, TOOLS, CHAIRS, 
CASTLES, CRADLES, SLEDS, , SHEDS, 


and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it can be carried about with 

out falling to pieces. Having given these blocks a practical trial in their own families, the publishers of the American Agri- 

culturist were so well pleased with them that they consented to take the general agency for their sale. i 
The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. Price per | 

Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00, No. 2, $1.50; No. 3., $1. Extra, Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50, 


Orders are solicited from the trade, who will be supplied on liberal terms. Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
246 Broadway and 41 Park Row, New-York, 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 
THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES. 


By DOCT. JOHN A, WARDER. 


HISTORY. 

PROPACATION. 

BUDS, CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION; PLANTINC. 
CULTURE & PRUNINC. 
RIPENINGC & PRESERVINC. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
The latest and best book on Apples. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Layers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil, Situation, Planting. 

insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 

Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - -+ PRICE, $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


By 8. M. SAUNDERS. 


This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following, and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Poultry. 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferable Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth 5c. 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 
The following are titles of a few of the chapters, 


WHAT IS PEAT? 
ITS FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 
CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL CHANCES. 
FERTILIZINC CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL USE. 
PEAT AS FUEL. 
iTS VALUE. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.25. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
It tells all about 
STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF - CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
COOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 
This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - = + PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLE 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book howto make moncy from 
your Garden. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


“4 a ; 2} A. ‘i See 
THE GRAPE VINE 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNINC. 
TRAINING. 
MANURINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 


Translated from the German by “ Horticola,” and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and General 
Treatment of American Varieties. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE, $1.00. 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 
AG snuaiaeians: acini RAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 

It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats : 


DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, $5.00. 








and Rural Architecture, 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Illustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 8yo. 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Cardening. 

Wood and Plantations. 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. . 
Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Pregress of Gardening since Mr, 
Downing’s Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, etc., etc. 

SENT POST-PAID, - + «© « PRICE, $6.50. 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 
Names of Plants Illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID, - ~- + - PRICE, $1.%. 


Miniature Fruit Garden. 


By THOMAS RIVERS. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 


The 


CONTENTS. 
DWARF APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 

FICS. 
FILBERTS. 
SMALL CARDENS. 
CITY YARDS. 
SENT POST-PAID, = * = PRICE, 1.00. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 


We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. The following are 
some of the subjects treated : 

Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Planting. 

Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower Cardens. 
Lawns. 

Flowering Shrubs. ™ 


SENT POST-PAID, - $1.3, 


RICE, 
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THE 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


The total circulation of THE TRIBUNE is now 301,000 
copies, and is divided as follows. The list is as nearly exact 
as possible, in view of the fact that a large proportion of our 
editions is disposed of through news-dealers, and we are 
obliged to rely, in part, upon their statements as to where 
their sales are distributed : 


Number of Copies. Number of Cn 
2 




















BIROAIIB 6 ook ce ccessce 81 | Montana... ...c..coccoes 187 
PEON Rives cetedeuessiess 42 Nebraska......... - 
ee BBs TNO VOOR acccneaeicse 
CROTRIR 6.00505 ese 1,689 |New-Hampshire 

COOP ARO ccsscaceeswess $67 | New-Jersey............. 
CONnNnecticdt, .....<2sc008 10,809 New-Mexico.. 

Dakota....... “a 69 |New-York.. 
Delaware......... 546 North Carolina 

District of PERT iv oscsccevecveon 

BIOL is 6 oa scaassavescve 139 |Oregon...... 


















Georgia 829 Pennsylvan 

REID as a ecsacie sense 135 Rhode Island. 

I}linois....... .... 6,580 South Carolina. 
Indiana......... 6,913 | Tennessee..........006 

Towa. nes yo) | Sr 

Kansa Sale rr 
Kentucky...... wee Vermont. 

TIOTRIMTAW «6: 0:00:40 0 o.scice Virginia. : 
Maine West Virginia... “ae 1,640 
Maryland........ Ww ——— TEP. .e's os 68 
Massachusetts. Wisconsin.. 4,092 
Michigan...... Canada........ = 983 
Minnesota..... FOPCIZD....<.ccscsccesses 686 
Mississippi..... ; ———— 
WSSOONT. cisibaasdesescc Total circulation..... 301,000 


The circulation of THE-TRIBUNE is far larger than that 
of any other newspaper, and is distributed over a larger 
territory. Advertisements inserted in feach ot our editions 
will reach 301,000 actual subscribers, and as each paper is 
read by five persons on an average, every advertisement is 
placed before 1,500,009 readers. By no other mode can busi- 


ness men reach so many first-class customers, for THE TRI- 
BUNE circulates —— the most enterprising, intelligent, 
and wealthy classes. r $25 an advertisement of ten ‘lines 
is placed before 300,000 heads of families in_every State and 
Territory, as well as in foreign countries. For $730 an entire 
column of THE TRIBUNE is at the disposal of advertisers, 





while the cost of sending 390,000 circulars of the smallest, 


dimensions would be over $7,000. oo ates the cheap- 
ness of advertising in THE TRIBUN 

Merchants, Manufacturers, Inv ae, Real Estate Owners, 
those wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Seedsmen, 
Dealers in Plants, Dealers in Stock, Bankers, School-Teach- 
ers, and all others who desire to secure patrons and custom- 
ers in New-York City, as well asin all parts of the country, 
will find it to their own manitest and great advantage to ad: 
vertise in THE TRIBUNE asa portion of their regular le- 
gitimate expenses. But comparatively few of our American 
manufacturers have learned the benefits of advertising their 
goods and wares, while importers, and those who sell import- 
ed goods, reap rich returns from their investments in adver- 
tising. Our manufacturers fully understand the principles 
of protecting American industry, but they must learn the 
advantages of letting the American people know why 
American goods should have the preierence, and where they 

can be bought. 

We would especially dwell on the fact that the subscribers 
for the three editions of THE TRIBUNE, Daily, Semi-Week- 
ly,and Weekly, comprise individuals in every profession or 
business; consequently advertisements in each disseminate 
among all classes. 

Persons having real estate for sale or to let, and those de- 
sirous of purchasing or renting such property, will find THE 
TRIBUNE especi: ally valuable as an advertising medium. 
THE TRIBUNE devotes especial attention to the reports 
of sales of real estate, both in the city and country, thus 
adding greatly to the value of its columns to advertisers. 
The adv ertise ments should be made as briet as will allow ot 
the advantages offered being made clear to the reader. 


Rates of Advertising in the New- 
York Tribune. 


No advertisement taken for less than the price of two lines 
in THE DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, or WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


The Daily Tribune. 


The circulation of THE DAILY TRIBUNE is, of course, 
mainly in New-York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, but it is 
very large in all the Eastern cities and villages and through- 
out the country. It is believed that in no other Newspaper 
will advertisers reach so many first-class customers. 


Rates of Advertising in the New= 
York Daily Tribune. 


Ordins ary Advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, 25 cents per Jine each insertion. 

‘About ten words average a line, after the first line, which 
usually contains only four or five words. 

Deaths and Marriages are charged $1. 


The Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


The circulation of the SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is also 
large, and is a very valuable medium in which to advertise. 

Advertisers are reminded that the three editions of ‘THE 
TRIBUNE, Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly, are subscribed 
for by entirely different persons, so that advertisements in- 
serted in each will reach all classes, 


mates of Advertising in the Semi- 
Weekly Tribune. 


Ordinary advertising—25 cents a line each insertion. 


The Weekly Tribune. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has a circulation larger than 
that of any other Newspaper, and a large proportion of its 
subscribers take no other journal. The space in this sheet 
allotted to advertisements is necessarily limited, so that 
each has the advantage ot being easily seen, and all are gen- 
erally read with as m uch interest asnewsmatter, There is— 
as those who have tried it know—no advertising medium in 
the country so cheap, because there is none so profitable, to 
the advertiser. The paper circulates among the industrial 
and thrifty classes—the Farmers, Manufacturers, merenan 








and Mechanics of the country—and is c: eins read by their 
wives, sons and daughters. It is safe to say that each adver- 
tisement in it is read every week by not less than three- 
quarters of a million of the most intelligent of the people. 
He who makes his business, his merchandise, or his manu- 
factures known to this immense number, scattered all over 
the country, cannot fail todo soto his immediate or ulti- 
mate protit, 

Notwithstanding the large size of THE WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE, the pressure of news is so great that we are com- 

elled to allow but a small space for advertisements. This 

sa manifest advantage to all whose notices appear, as they 
are conspicuous, and mostly read with as much interest as 
the news. 

That THE TRIBUNE is the most economical medium for 
advertising is well known, and conclusively proved by those 
whose advertisements frequently or continuously appear in 
its columns. 

The great advantage that must accrue to any one who 
takes this method of making known his wants, his merchan- 
dise or manufactures, it is very easy to understand, but can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Every a having afarm for sale should advertise in 
THE TR NE. Ma se the advertisement as short as possi- 
ble, sti be na the advantages aren. Farmers wishing to 
purchase farms can always find chances by inserting a short 
advertisement in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

i ultural paaeeent Manufacturers and Seedsmen find 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE especially valuable as an adver- 
tising medium, Beant ad as it does, mainly among the 
better farmers in all parts of the country, in every State and 
Territory. 


Rates of Advertising in the Weekly 
Tribune. 
Ordinary Advertising—$2 a line each insertion. 
C oneidering the extent and character of the circnlation of 
THE’ BUNE, and the increased length of the lines in the 
etait Mts confidently eosthcct that jts rates are cheaper 


than those of any other newspa Terms cash in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, Friscne Buildings, New York. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


$2.00 per Annum, in Advance. 


The Oldest, 
Largest, 
Cheapest, 
Handsomest and Most 
Widely Circulated, 
AGRICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL and 
FAMILY JOURNAL in the 





WEsT. 
Published weekly in large quarto form, 
ENLARGED and IMPROVED FOR 1869. 


Free until January next, 


All new subscribers for 1869 sending in their names before 
New Year's, will receive the remaining numbers of the paper 
lor 1868 free. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Clubs of z “iekg copies, until Jan. 1, 1869, for $2.00 
3.00 


o Fa - “ “ “ . 5,00 
and larger nuinbers at the same rate. 

The papers will be sent to any address desired. This will 
atford an excellent opportunity for the friends of the FarM- 
ER to introduce it among their neighbors. 

Liberal inducements to club agents who will canvass their 
neighborhoods, 

Be particular to give name and post-office address, plainly 
written. 

For further particulars, &c., address 

PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. 





send Your Nameand Address 


to 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York, and re- 
ceive in return a specimen copy ot 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


It is 
The Cheapest Paper 


published. Each number contains 16 PAGES, nearly as 
arge asthe American Agriculturist. It contains matter of 
interest to everybody. Stories, Useful Recipes, Scientific 
Articles, Curious and Amusing Articles, Puzzles, &c., &c., &c. 
Every number is Illustrated. 


Only 25 cents a Year. 


All subscriptions received this month will commence with 
the November No., and run till the end of 1869, 





~ Holiday Journal.—New No.—Free. 


For the Holidays of 1868—9, containing a Christmas Story, 
Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, 
Problems, Puzzles, _ pa AMS & O° ~; illustrated, SENT 
FREE. Address O., Publishers, 

- Bromtield-st., Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Farmers & Mechanics 


are wanted to sella new —_ pertaining to Agricultire and 
the Mechanic Arts. By yractical man, endorsed by the 
N. Y. Tribune, and t 4y eading Agricultural Journals, 
Richly illustrated. Nothing like it ever published, and sells 
rapidly, Great inducements offered te. seers men, whereby 
from $100 to $300 per month can be ma 

LE. B, TR EAT & CO., Publishers, 654 asen New York. 








LIVE IN MY HEART 


AnD Pay No REnT—NEw Sone by Sam'l Lover, - 30¢. 
Kitty McGKE—NeEw Son@ by Henry Tucker, - 8c 


THE EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I ComME-°) - - — 80c. 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM - + + 80e. 
You’Lut SOMETIMES THINK OF ME - : 30¢c. 


Arranged tor Flute or Violin, lic. each. Music mailed, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, New York. 
d door above 25th-st. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


Wy -A-N-T-E-D—AGENTS for ‘‘ PEOPLE's 
Book OF Bio@RaPuy,” or Lives of eminent persons 
in every age and country, women as well as men, written by 


PARTON, 


the preston living biographer, embellished with beautiful 
steel engravings. Outsells every other work. Exclusive 
territory—largest commissions, For descriptive circular 
address the publishers, 

A. S. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


POTATO DISEASE.— Cure and Remedy, by Prof. 
VILLE, will be sent with each co 
“STERILITY IS LAID.”—PR r VILLE’S NEW 
SYSTEM of Agriculture. Price 25 cts. Address JOHN A. 
RIDDLE, Manchester, N.H. A recipe for a Complete Ma- 
mune ¢ 3 also, how to ani uly ze soils, 
oy Farmer should have it.-Send for it. 
oP ight has replaced darkness. ”—_ English writer. 
“ The principles are correct.”—Levi Bartlett. 
? improvement on Leibig. "—Cin. Journal € _Dhessenger. 


OW to ‘TAME, TRAIN & DOCTOR HORSES, 
2hooks for 30 cents.—Farmers’ teady teckoner, 50 
cents.—Etiquette—Courtship Made Easy—Woo and Win— 
Bridal Etiquette—4 good books for 50 cents.—How to Talk— 
Behave—Dress, and Write Letters Correctly—4 good books 
for 50 cents. —Magic Photographs, the greatest wonders of 
the age, 25 cents a package. All goods sent postage paid on 
receipt of price, by W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


2D CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe to 
“MAPLE LEAVES,” the best, the most popular, and 
the cheapest Monthly published. Each number contains 
matter of interest and importance to everybody. TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS will pay for it from now to the ‘end of 1869, 
§ Sample rm sent on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 

aa O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


HE PAINTER’S HAND BOOK, 25 cents; 
Confectioner's Hand Book, 25 cents; art of Public 
Speaking, 25 cents; Short Hand Without a Master, 25 cents: 
Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents ; Tableaux Vivants, 25 cents: 
Shadow Pantomimes, ‘ 25 cents; The Actor's Art, 15 cents; 
The Book of Wonders, 25 cents. Send orders to 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Let those who want a first-class Lapy'’s MaGaAzInE 
and a first-class WEEKLY PaPER, send at once for a sample 


copy of 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND 
and ' 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequalled inducements offered. Sample copies 
of both are sent gratis. Address 
ACON & PETERSON, 


DE 
No, 319 W alnut- st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Few Good Advertisements 


Will be received in the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Annuals for 1869, shortly to be issued from this office. The 
wide circulation of these works, and their high character 
make the limited number of advertising pages very desirgy 
ble. The books are kept as part of the library by the pur- 
chasers so that the advertisements have @ permanent value. 

Copy must be sent before December ist. 

Terms, $40 per page in each Annual. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


FLORIDA. 


For sale low, to close an interest, a splendid Tract on the 
St. John’s River, East Florida. More than 4,000 acres, 3 miles 
water front, covered with the finest timber, good soil, per- 
fectly healthy, delightiul climate, beautitully situated—in 
fact, aselected spot, and embracing almost every attribute 
of this favored region. Sold entire, or divided, and for cash ; 
good Mortgage Securities, cr in part Exchange. No more 
desirable inv amas in the United States, 

Apply to ULLER & WILKINS, 7 Pine-st., N. ¥. 


ee = . vem Dee aed 
tiood F lorida Farms Given Away, 

Best climate; excellent fruit, cotton and sugar land ; most 

»roductive and profitable crops in te ord, The Florida 


and Guide sent free. H. NBORN, 
F ef der bey Fila. 


























‘Premium Chester White Pigs. 


HOROUGHBRED Stock, and Domestic and 
Ornamental Fowls for sale, For circulars and price 
address FER & C 
Parkesburgh, Chester ea "Pa. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE. 

—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 

or South America, Send for Circular and Prices. Address 

NG, Jr. & CO., Marshaliton, Chester Co., Pa. 

‘BEES. — QUINBY’S NEW NON- 

K TED “on GLASS HONEY ROXES. Send 
stamp ‘tor Circular, M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


BROR SALE. TO ROUGHERED DEVON CAT 
TLE “— COTSWOLD SHEE 
. M. CHURCHMAN, , Indiana. 











V ANTED.—A position as manager of a landed 
estate, we one thoroughly competent. 
Address ULLUS MEYER, Egg Harbor, N. J. 


Small Fruit Plants in Variety. 


It is not yet too late to send for a list of low tem of the 
= ond ier 8, Grape Ml 4 of beck ne | re F tr: 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, Currants, Asparagus, &c. 

' ’ "CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 
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The Eumelan Grape. | 
This “Good-Black” grape is strictly like the best foreign 
kinds in its fruit, and fully equal to them, while in vigor and 
hardiness of vine it has during more than thirty years shown 
and unsurpassed among our most 
enduring natives—always ripening earlier than Hartford 
Prolific. Itis our only native kind that is able to take po- 
sition by the side of the Iona in quality, while it ripens two 
weeks earlier, and is more hardy and vigorous. We 
have had two American grapes that are fully satisfactory 
in quality, and equal to the best of the world, namely, Del- 
aware and Iona, The Eumelan makes the third. In purity, 
and rich, vinous spirit, it equals the lona—in honeyed aro- 
See advertisement in Amer- 
For full par- 


itself very remarkable, 


matic sweetness, it exceeds it. 
ican Agriculturist, page 333, October number, 
ticulars send stamp for Pamphlet, Price Lists, and Club- 
Delaware, Iona, Israella, and other Kinds, 


propositions, 
Emelan vines of 


very cheap, and very good, for fall sale. 
surpassing quality, but the number limited. 
C. W. GRANT, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


4REAT INDUCEMENTS TO NURSERYMEN 
WAND PLANTERS, at O. F. BROWNING’S NURSERY 
EXCHANGE, 234 Broadway, VP. O. Box 5866, New York. 
I have on my books to be sold this month, for Cash, a few 
DAVISON’'S THORNLESS at $50 per 1,000; KIT gg te 
Other 





$25; CLARKE RASPBERRY, $90; CONCORD, $25. 
Stock and Vines at equally low rates, if sold at once 
for Cash. 





Small Fruit Plants in Variety. 
It is not yet too late to send for a list of low prices of the 
best and most profitable varieties of Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, Currants, Wy (reee &e. 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


x x T a] 
VERBENAS. 
50 varieties, stock 'plants, “‘ready in November.” Price 
$2.50 per doz. ; $8.00 per set. 
CARNATIONS, 
20 varieties, free from disease, and all leading varieties of 
bedding out plants, 





GEO. W. WILSON, Malden, Mass. 


Harison Potatoes. 

Genuine seed from B. K. Bliss & Son. Yield over 400 bush- 
els per acre. Price until Dec. 1, $5.00 per barrel. 2 

O. HAND, Bridgehampton, L. L, N.Y. 





Q‘LARKE and Elm City Raspberry for sale, 
J trom 100 to 25,000 plants, very low. Grapes, Blackberry 
and Strawberry vines, almost at your own price. WM. 
PARMELEE, New Haven, Conn. Send for Circular. 
Storms! Winds! 
Rain! Snow! 
Prepare for Winter! 


Your Roof Leaks, 


and your ceilings, furniture, &c., will be damaged to an ex- 


tent of from $25 to $500. | 
it will cost you but a trifle to 


Repair Your Roofs 


with 


Asbestos Cement 


This Cement is prepared ready for use, of a proper con- 
sistency to be applied with a trowel. Owing to the peculiar 
nature of the indestructible fibrous mineral Asbestos, of 
which this article is made, it will not _run nor crack, but re- 
mains permanently where it is placed, It can be easily ap- 

ied by any one, and is guaranteed to stop all leaks on 
Roots of all kinds, in connection, if required, with the 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


an article of similar nature, cry ready for use. It is 
applied with a brush, and will fill up all small leaks which 
cannot be repaired in any other manner. : 

Descriptive Circulars, Prices, and instructions for apply- 
ing these materials, by mail. 

For sale by Hardware Dealers, and at Drug, Paint, and 
General Stores. 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
78 William st., New York. 
Tne AGRICULTURIST BUILDINGS ARE COVERED WITH 
THESE MATERIALS. 


FLAX BRAKES. 
Patented in Europe and America. 


The best article in use. Break 2 to 3,000 pounds flax straw 
jin 10 hours—removing 65 to 7 per cent of woody matter. 
Will do the work better and save 120 lbs. to the ton more 
than any other machine, Will break tangled and straight 
straw. A man and a boy, and one to two horse-power works 
them. Occupy about 5 feet square. Send for Circular. 
JOHN W, QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
8. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Sanford’s Pat. Little Giant Horse Power 


has been in use three years, and is the hest. It is 
simple, durable, and compact. Weighs but 650 pounds, is 
easily loaded and moved by twomen. Can_be used with 
from one to four horses. Send for Circular. For sale by 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 

























"DYE’S PATENT 
Stump Extractor & Building Remover. 


Pronounced by competent judges and Agricultural Fairs 
to be superior to any other machine ever Known or exhibit- 
ed, for pulling Stumps, Trees, Rocks and Buildings, For 
further particulars and circulars, address 

P. 8S. SCOVEL, Bordentown, N. J. 











Drain Tile and Sewer Pipe, 
Made bythe Tiffany Tile Machine. _Quality unequalled. 
CROSSMAN CLAY & M'FG CO., 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, 


Tiffany Tile Machines 


Run out a continuous stream of superior Tile. Now in oper- 
ation, and for sale at the works of the 
CROSSMAN CLAY & M’FG CO., 
Woodbridge, New Jersey. 
7 % eal, s 
Sword’s Brick Machine 
For sale. Can be seen running at the works of 


CROSSMAN CLAY & M’FG CO., 
Woodbridge, New Jersey. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


(Established in 1826.) 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, etc., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all 
the other founderies in the country 
combined. Materials used, pure cop- 
per and tin. All Bells warranted. 








An Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
upon application to E, A. & G. KR. 
MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 





GUNS and PISTOLS. 


Whitney's Patent Double Bbl. Shot Guns, both muzzle- 
loading and breech-loading.—-Whitney’s Navy Revolvers, 
36-100 calibre, 7% inch bbl.—Howard’s Patent breech-load- 
ing Rifles and Shot Guns—Excelsior Patent breech-loading 
Rifle. All made of the best material, and in the most ap- 
proved manner, Prices very low. Send for Circular or 
order samples, Address 
WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 











Winchester Repeating Rifles. 
SHoTs A SECOND AS A REPEATER, AND 
MINUTE 

AS A SINGLE BREECH LOADER. 


Firina Two 
TWENTY SHOTS A 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets te the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


MQYXHE COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER.—If 
you want the cheapest, fastest, easiest worked, and 
most durable Self-Feeding Hay, Straw, and Stalk Cutter, 
(not to be paid for tilt tried) send for Circulars to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DAMS’ IMPROVED AIR CYLINDER GRAIN- 
ING MACHINE.—For Painters and Manutacturers; 








Graining and ornament- 
ing in superior manner, 
every kind of Wooden 
bWare, Cottage Furniture, 
Chairs, Coffins, Retriger- 
ators, Sleighs, ete. 5-inch 
Machine, 6 different kinds 
of Bands, $40; 8-in. Ma- 
chine, 6 different kinds of 
Bands, $60. Every Ma- 
chine warranted satisfac- 
tory. Terms net cash on 
delivery. Send stamp for full descriptive circular. Samples 
of the work may be seen at the salesroom 44 Murray-st. 
HEATH, SMITH & CO., 400 West 15th-st., N. Y. 





. ‘ 





WIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL for grinding 
> feed for stock. Efficient, durable, and low-priced. 
Send for Circular. LANE BROTHERS, 
Washington, N. Y. 
Sample Rooms, 261 Pearl-st., New York. 








The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, 
knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel into the 
stocking, and narrows off the toe complete—producing all 
varieties of knit goods. 

It is simple, durable, easily operated, and warranted to 
succeed in the hands of every purchaser. Address with 
nee for circular and sample stocking, JAS. D. ORNE, 
Gen'l Agent, 922 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


$10 





a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free, Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


A First Class Organ. for $50. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., winners of seventy- 
five highest premiums, including the Paris Exposition Medal, 
for the best instrument of this class in the world, respect- 
fully announce that their facilities are now so great that 
they undertake to furnish not only the best and cheapest, 
but the lowest priced first-class Organs obtainable, and they 
ask attention to their present scale of prices, of which the 
following are illustrations: 

FOUR OCTAVE SINGLE REED PORTABLE ORGAN, 
solid Black Walnut Case, more powerful and much 
DOMEr Chmit B RICIOMOO 5.55 6:0 65000005 50k0deceeseeees $50.00 


FOUR OCTAVE DOUBLE REED do. do. 75.00 
METROPOLITAN ORGAN, STYLE A. FIVE OCTAVE, 
SINGLE REED, ONE STOP. (Tremulant). Solid 

Black Walnut Case, paneled and carved.......... $100.00 


METROPOLITAN ORGAN, STYLE C. FIVE OCTAVE, 
DOUBLE REED, FIVE STOPS. (Viola, Diapason, 
Melodia, Flute and Tremulant). Solid Black Wal- 
nut Case, paneled and Carved..........cccsccccseces $125.00 





MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN, STYLE 21. FIVE 
OCTAVE, DOUBLE REED, FIVE STOPS. (Viola, 


Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Vox Humana), inelud- 
ing the new MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX 
HUMANA, just introduced, capable of a variety 
of exquisite effects. This is the best Organ of its 
capacity which we can make; containing every 
improvement; the case very handsome............$180,00 
More than fifty other styles at corresponding prices, up to 
$1,000 each. Every instrument fully warranted. Circulars 
with illustrations, full descriptions and prices free. Address 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
59% Broadway, NEW YORK, or 154 Tremont-st., BOSTON, 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


FOR 


TIEMAN’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 
Small Fruit Plants in Variety. 


It is not yet too late to send for a list of low prices of the 
best and most profitable varieties of Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, Currants, Asparagus, &c, 

CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, WN. J. 


For Sale to Close the Estate. 














The elegant Country Seat of the late Moses Y. Beach, 
at Wallingford, Conn., tive acres land, garden, 1,000 choice 
fruit trees. 84 miles, 344 hours ride from New York, 12 miles, 
25 minutes ride north of New Haven. Five trains daily 
each way. For maps, plans, photographs, and full partic- 
ulars, apply to either 

HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine-st., New York. 
et . 
GARI 








LINCOLN, 265 Main-st., Hartford, Ct. 
INER MORSE, 337 Chapel-st., New Haven, Ct. 
or WM. Y. BEACH, on the premises. 





ORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD PREP- 
ARATION makes the most wholesome and _ best of 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it 
contains no POISON to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread 
may therefore be eaten hot without detriment. Resolving 
itself into Phosphate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA, and decay of TEETH, and promotes the 
growth of Muscleand Bone. In “raising” the dough it 
does not, like other yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutri- 
ment to the bread, and otherwise improves it in quality and 
quantity. Each package contains full directions for use, 
Send to H. T. Love, No. 5 James Slip, New York, ior “The 
Good Cook's Hand Book,” for particular directions, to be 
sent you gratis, and ask your Grocer for ‘‘ Horstord’s Bread 
Preparation.” JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD» 


CLOTHES 
DRIER. 


For families with young children, 
where infants’or other clothing needs 
frequent washing and drying, or 
where inconvenient to use the old- 
fashioned clothes horse, is most use- 
ful and convenient, Occupies searce- 
ly more room than an umbrella, 
when closed ; open capacity, 24 feet. 
Hangs on the wall anywhere, put up 
or taken down in a moment. Price 
Sole Manufacturer and Paten- 
Greentield, Mass, 









er 33.00. 
tee, JOSHUA THORNILEY, 
INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 

WOOL PRESSES, 





INGERSOLI’S TAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S RAG AND_ PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND WAIR PRESSES. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down timber. Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 


“GET THE BEST.” . 
THE Novelty Job Printing Press, for Amateurs, Druggists, 
Merchants. Descriptive Circulars and specimens of work 
mailed free. C.C. THURSTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wir GOOSE PLUM.—A limited number of 
the above trees can be furnished at the following 
rices: For single trees, $1.00: per doz., $9.00 per 100 $60. 

ions per dozen, $1.00, Address 
MANSON & WILLEY, Murfreesboro, Tenn. _ 


Ives Seedling Vines, 


The Great Premium Grape, with other varieties and Nur- 
sery Stock generally. 

Grape yracene in quantity. Send for the history of the 
Ives, and award of the Longworth Premium, for the best 
grape for the whole country. Stock warranted. Price List 
ready, F. MARTIN 














JAS. ’ 
Box 113, Mt, Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 


Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant, 


FOR ALL STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES 
OF ANALYSES, 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
istry IN YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONN. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SocrETY; MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
This isa volume of nearly 400 pages, in which Agri- 
cultural Plants, or ‘Crops,’ are considered from three 
distinct, yet closely related, stand-points, as indicated by 


the descriptive title. 


The Chemical Composition of the Plant 
Is discussed in three Chapters. 

{st.— The Volatile Part. 

28d.—T7he Ash—its Ingredients, their Distribution, Varia- 
tion and Quantities. The Composition of the Ash 
of various Farm Crops, with full Tables; and the 
Functions of the Ash. 

3d.— Composition of the Plant in various Stages of 
Growth, and the Relations subsisting among the 


Ingredients. 


The Structure of the Plant and the 
Offices of its Organs 


Is the subject of the Second Division, in which are 
discussed 

The Primary Elements of Organic Structure. 

The Vegetative Organs—Root, Stem, and Leaf, and their 


Functions; and 


The Reproductive Organs, viz., Flowers and Fruit, and 
the Vitality of Seeds with their Influence on the Plants 


they produce, 


The Life of the Plant 


Forms the Third Division, under which are discussed 
the Phenomena of 

Germination, and the conditions most favorable and 
anfavorable to it. 

The Food of the Plant when independent of the Seed. 

Sap and its Motions, etc., etc. 

THE APPENDIX, which consists of 12 Tables exhibiting 
the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed 
from many different stand-points, will be found of ines- 
timable value to practical agriculturists, students, and 


theorists. 


SENT POST-PAID.......... sccccccccocccek MICE $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW BOOK. 


THE 


TIM BUNKER PAPERS, 


OR 


YANKEE FARMING; 
BY 


TIMOTHY BUNKER, Esq, 


OF HOOKERTOWN, CONN, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HOPPIN. 





CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. |46.—On Bad Water. 
2.—Ornamental Trees. \47.—Cattle Disease. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. |48.—On Seed. 
4.—View of the Bird Law. |49.—On Breastworks in War 
5.—Guano in the Hill. 50.—Lightning Rods. 

—On Moss Bunkers. }51.—Buying a Farm. 
%.—On Subsoiling. 52.—Topdressing and Feed- 
8.—Going to the Fair. ing Aftermath. 
9.—In Tall Clover. 53.—Painting Buildings. 


10.—On Horse Racing. 54.—The Value of Muck. 

11.—At the Farmer's Club.. 3 —On Family Horses. 

12.—On an Old Saw. ae 56.—The Horn-ail. 

13.—Book Farming in Hook-'57.—A Commentary on 
ertown. | Roots. 

14.—Pasturing Cattle inj58.—Stealing Fruit and 
Roads. Flowers. 


15.—The Weaker Brethren. |59.—The Cost of Pride. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pond. |60.—Swamps turning Indian 
17.—Domesticities at Tim|61.—Tim Bunker in his 
Bunker’s. Garden. 

18.—Takes a Journey. 62.—On Running Astern. 
19.—On Farm Roads. 63.—On Extravagance, 
20.—A New Manure. 64.—The Farmer’s Old Age. 
21.—Losing the Premium. /65.—On Sheep Traps. 

—A New Enterprise. 66.—Old Style Housekeep- 





23.—Making Tiles. ing. 
24.—The Clergy and Farm-67.—On Keeping a Wife 
ing. Comfortable. 


25.—Women Horse Racing. ‘68. —Starting a Sugar Mill. 
26.—Beginning Life. \69.—Reasons against To- 
27.—An Apology for Tim| bacco. 


Bunker. |70.—Trip to Washington. 
28.—On County Fairs. \71.—The Sanitary Commis- 
29.—At Home again. sion. 


30.—On Raising Boys. 72.—Raid among the Pickle 

31.—On Raising Girls.. Patches. 

32.--A new Case of the 73.—Raid among the Pickle 
Black Art. Patches. 

33.—A Letter from Neigh-/74.—On Striking Ie. 


bors. \75.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq 
34.—The Shadtown Parson-|76.—The Pickle Fever in 
age. Hookertown. 


77.—On Curing Pickles and 
Eating them 
\78.—The Cotton Fever and 


35.—Views of Dress. 
36.—A Rustic Wedding. 
37.—Saving a Sixpence. 


38. Shean, giving Land a Start. Emigration. 
39.— ‘© Boys a Start. it9.—The Cotton Fever and 
40.—A Tile in the Head. Emigration. 


41.—Jake Frink Sold. \80.—The Food Question. 
42.—The New York Central ‘st. —On Jim Crow. 

Park. 82.—The Eight-hour Law. 
43.—On Irrigation. '83. —Base Ball Clubs. 
44,—Feeding with Oil Meal. 84.—The Rise of Real Estate. 
45.—The Farmers’ Club. 


SENT POST-PAID, : - + PRICE, $1.50 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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A few of the notices by the Press, of Darwin’s Great NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


VARIATION 


OF 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER BOMESTICATION. 


THE 


BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS., &. 


WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 
BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


TR 


IN TWO VOLUME 

This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, ete. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 


greatest interest. 


Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 
contents: Pigs, CaTtTLe, SHEEP, Goats; Dogs AND 
Cats, Horses aND AssEs; Domestic Rapsits; Do- 
MESTIC PIGEONS; Fow1s, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 
TurKEY, GuINEA Fow.L, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 
HIvE-BEES ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTs; Fruits, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLoweErs, BuD VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 
or ATAvVismM, CRosstINGc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evi EFFEects oF CLosE INTER- 
BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, Laws 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT POST-PADD....... ASHeeeeesanpoubrks PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 


245 Broadway, New York City. 








Work, The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, are here given: 


Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, and has not been 
content to expand his earlier and more general state- 
ments. His recital of curious facts is enlivened and illus- 
trated throughout by thought; his principles and argu- 
ments everywhere rest solidly upon observed fact. 

The reader is frequently led upin thought, within sight 
and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of Nature. 
Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, passing sug- 
gestions of thoughts almost too bold for expression, or 
profound analogies are embodied in illustrations which 
might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room is lost by the theories. 
They serve as a system for arranging the facts, of which 
the book seems to contain more than could possibly be 
compressed into the same space, if it contained nothing 
else. 

Messrs. Judd & Co. have done justice to the work, and 
credit to themselves, by the elegance and accuracy of 
this reprint. It is as pleasant to read as the English 
edition, and more convenient to handle than that, which 
costs twice as much. [New York Evening Post. 


While eminently valuable as contributions to science, 
these volumes will be found a source of much interest and 
instruction to the mere lover of nature. For example, 
in the case of the domestic pigeon, Mr. Darwin has de- 
scribed fully all the chief races, their history, the amount 
and nature of their differences, and the probable steps by 
which they have been formed. We have also the fullest 
discussion and information regarding domestic dogs and 
cats, horses and asses, pigs, cattle, sheep and goats. 

[Scottish American Journal. 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. have laid the public under 
obligation by their prompt and handsome reprint of Dar- 
win’s last work. Whether the reader agrees or not with 
the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems 
involved, there can be no two opinions of the value of 
these volumes as a storehouse of the results of observa- 
tions concerning our domestic animals and plants, far 
more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. 
We can testify also that the work is a fascinating one for 
perusal.—[ Congregationadlist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The publishers have done a great service to science in 
reproducing this most recent work of Darwin's in a 
handsome and, for so elaborate a work, a cheap form. 

He (Darwin) goes where his facts lead him, and of these 
he has an immense, but intelligibly arranged number; 
and has thus given to the breeder of animals, or the prop- 
agator of new varieties in the vegetable world, a treatise 
of great practical value, explaining all the laws of varia- 
tion and selection that have thus far been definitely fixed. 

[Newark Advertiser. 


It is a work which will command universal attention, 
and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether 
engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the 
soil in general.—[ Forney’s (Phila.) Weekly Press. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of 
facts, methodically arranged, concerning our domestic 
animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this 
alone, it is of the highest value.—(S¢. Zoués) Journal of 
Agriculture. 


Whatever may be thought of Prof. Darwin’s peculiar 
theories, there can be no doubt that his works form a 
large and important addition to human knowledge. In 
the present volumes his theory is connected with a vast 
variety of interesting and important facts, which have 
great practical value apart from the hypothesis they are 
brought forward to sustain.—[ Boston Transcript. 


The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practi- 
eal agriculturist, and the student of natural history. The 
immense collection of facts which it presents in illustra- 
tion of the scientific views of the writer, are of singular 
interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of 
which he is the most able and earnest advocate, and in 
its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no less remarkable than his 
candor. He is an example of the humility which belongs 
to genuine science, and is the condition of high intel- 
lectual attainments. The execution of his work is in 
harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written 
in a style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sincer- 
ity, free from abstruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, 
it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature 
no less than to the scientific student. 

[New York Tribune. 








oo 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 


HOOPES, 


JOSIAH WESTCHESTER, PA. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 


Description of Varieties and their 
Adaptability to Different Situations. 


NOTICES BY THE PREss: 

A very complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifer, or cone-bearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Hoopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 
ornamentation of their houses with them. 

[Springfield Republican. 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of love and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr. 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear en his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as well as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and alto- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject it so minutely and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 


It is a practical treatise on the Coniferase, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is well 
illustrated. It fillsa vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. 

[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The work was evidently prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
vation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and landscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[ Zéberal Chréstéan. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[ Boston Journal. 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pur- 
sued a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufliciently elementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a large number 
of very superior illustrations.—[Journal of Agrieulture. 


The work is now ready. 435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW WORK. 


THE 


PERCHERON HORSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CHARLES DU HAYS, 


Author of the “ Dictionary of the Pure Race ;” “ Trotters ;’”” 
‘‘The Horse Breeder’s Guide ;” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


AND IMPROVEMENT 
HORSE. 


PRODUCTION, REARING, 
OF THE PERCHERON 


PART FIRST. 


GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE PER- 
CHERONS. 
GLANCE AT PERCHE. 


PERCHERON RACE, 
PERCHERON. 
THE PERCHERON RACE. 


HIS FIRST MODIFICATION DUE TO CONTACT 
WITH THE BRITTANY RACE. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY ARE BRED. 
OF THE PER- 


SKETCH OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE 
MODIFICATIONS OF 


CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACY 
CHERON HORSE. 


STARTING POINT OF THIS DEGENERATION, 


PART SECOND. 


OF THE MEANS OF REGENERATING THE 


PERCHERON HORSE. 


REGENERATION OF THE PERCHERON BREED. 
REGENERATION OF THE BREED THROUGH 
ITSELF OR BY SELECTION, 


CONSANGUINITY. 
OUGHT THE GRAY COAT OF THE PERCHERON 
TO BE INFLEXIBLY MAINTAINED ? 


PRESERVE PURE, AND WITHOUT INTERMIX- 
TURE THE THREE TYPES OF THE PER- 
CHERON RACE—THE LIGHT HORSE, THE 


DRAFT-HORSE, THE INTERMEDIATE HORSE. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED BY MEANS 
OF FOREIGN CROSSINGS. 
THE ARAB CROSS. 
THE ENGLISH CROSS. 


IMPROVEMENT BY MEANS OF THE STUD- 


BOOK. 
RECAPITULATION. 
PART THIRD. 
INFORMATION TO STRANGERS WISHING TO 
BUY PERCHERON HORSES. 
FOOD AND BREEDING. 
TRADE. GLANCE AT THE MOST CELEBRATED 
BREEDING DISTRICTS. : 
SPEED AND BOTTOM OF THE PERCHERON 
NORSE. 
TESTS OF SPEED OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 
PERCHERON 


TESTS OF ENDURANCE OF THE 


HORSE. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREAT PURIFIER. 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc, 


Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agriculturist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results. 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use. About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com- 
bining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reachof all classes. 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes. 

2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


So far as tried, it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants. We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard, 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment, We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, etc.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 
Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


Five Points Houses oF INDusTRY, 155 Worth St. 
New York, Novy. 15, 1867. 

Messrs. BucHAN & Co.--Gentlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families, We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into fess than one 
hundred. We found the wallsand floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, etc., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so common to all house- 

keepers in cities, 8. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


BROOKLYN, November, 1867. 
M. C. Epry, Agent for Sale of James Bucnan & Co's, 
Cresylic Soaps, etc.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used inthe Raymond Street Jail and County Court 
flouse, and in washing and cleansing prisoners* clothing, 
cells, etc.; and we are so much pleased with its cleansing, 





disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that we not only 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 
JOHN L. RYDER, ) Committee on Jails 
STEPHEN CLARK, f of Supervisors of 
D. 8. VOORHIES, Kings County, N.Y. 
Corpus CuristI, Texas, March 15, 1868. 

Messrs. JAMES BucHAN & Co.—Gentlemen : Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 head 
with nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far su- 
perior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent, 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep. 

F. W. SHAEFFER. 

On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. ELisHa Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF GOOD 
CARBOLIC AcID* Is sO GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
FIFTY OR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI- 
NARY PURPOSES.” 

* CRESYLIC ACID is the active property of Carbolic 
Acid, 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insecta 
on Sheep. 

. tb Canisters 
50“ Kegs....... 
Wl EN os sekccancdrndnsmtaccacerdnnaneads 

Proportions are 1 ) Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn,1% Dip will take8 
to 10 gallons water, Thesolution must be graded according 
to the age and strength of the animal. 

Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants, 

In 1 BD. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3 mH. Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 

Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &c, In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 3 Canisters, $1. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds, In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 ® bars, 10 each, $4.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—In Bars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 24 & boxes, 13 cts. per hb; 60 ® 
boxes, 124 cts. per bb. 

Cresylic Laundry Soap.—aA finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, etc.; 60 ® boxes, 14 cts. per b. 
24 t boxes, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 tbs. each, 
packed in acase, 15 cts. per ®. Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 
Land to be Drained. 
How Drains Act. 
How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 
How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs. 
Will It Pay ? 
How to Make Tiles. 
Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 
House and Town Drainage. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING. 


BY M. QUINBY. 








BREEDINC. QUEENS. 

HIVES. DISEASES. 
PASTURACE. ANCER OF BEES. 
THE APItARY. ENEMIES. 
ROBBINC. WAX. 

FEEDING. COLONIES. 
MOTH WORM. WINTERING. 
SWARMINC. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - + PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York City. 
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Por 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 
CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

Ist, —The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many Cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent, 

Sth.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.--The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit lis trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

ith.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth.—The Retailer selisit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. ° 

When you have added to these ElauT profits as many 
brokerages, Cartages, storages, Cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warchouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-oflice draft or money with 
their ordera, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
Hut larger orders we will forward by express, ** to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can aflord. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $39. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® . 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


pound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
be ater our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

E, which we sell at the low price of 30c. ay ound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED ( nground), 
30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 9 BUC. 
33c., best 35c. per Ib. ; 








NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist, N. Y. City. 


” 2 


“The Great American Tea Company,” 31 and 33 Vesey- 
street, advertised in our columns, though doing an immense 
business all over the country, has not even been complained 
of tous more than twoor three times in as many years. 
On this account, as well as for other reasons we have pre- 
viously stated, we believe general satisfaction is given to 
their customers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
the swindling fraternity have started or pretend to have 
started other “ Tea Companies,”—some copying very near- 
ly the advertisements. etc., of the old company. Some of 
these we know to be humbugs (one was noted last month,) 
and as to others we have not evidence suflicient to war- 
rant us in admitting their advertisements.” 


N. B.INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE Cost 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “ THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Office Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment, This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘* The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, nd less). 





ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Lion Coffee, 

B. T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Soaps, 

B, T. Babbitt’s Celebrated Concentrated Potash Soap 
Powder, 

B. T. Babbitt’s Saleratus, 

B. T. Babbitt’s Star Yeast Powder. 

Ask your Grocer for B. T. Babbitt’s 

I guarantee them to be 


For Sale everywhere. 
preparations, and take no other. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


G4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, and 43 
and 44 West Street, New York. 


F. &L, MANY & MARSHALL, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
Special attention given to orders from Architects, Owners, 
and Builders. 

No. 48 Warren Street, New York. 
AGENCY OF 


THE TRENTON LOCK COMPANY. 








—s° the Hvening Post—** Every young man 
should read it,’—meaning The Chicagoan, tle 
New LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY, published by H. N. 


F. Lewts, Chicago, lll. “ No literary paper in the country 
its superior,” adds the Harrisburg State Guard. The 
Choicest Stories, original and selected—numerous Special 
Features. Terms, $3 per year, or specimen copies (and 
Premium List) sent sree. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES— 
For FarM, MINING Or MECHANICAL purposes. These 
machines require no brick work ; mounted on legs they are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHops, FOUNDERIEs or 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapted 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAWING, &c. See 
tural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 
¢# Circulars with description and prices furnished on ap- 
plication to A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Gopeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, 0.8. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T, Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES.—Ives, Concord, Martha, and 40 other va- 
rieties. Grape Cuttings and over 2,000,000 Buds in Canes. 
Early Rose at 50 cents per pound, by mail, ca, Hari- 
son and others. M. H. LEWIS, Sandusky, Ohio, 


FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 

* STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 

$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

















APPLE PARING, Coring, and Slicing Machines, (all 
done at once), Manufactured by D. H. WHITTEMORE, 
Worcester, Mass. Clark, Wilson & Co. Agents, New York. 





The Cincinnati 
Weekly Times, 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY 

NEWSPAPER of the WEST, 

having a bona-fide circu- 

lation of over 65,0002 

Has just entered its 26th 

Year, in an Enlarged 

and Improved Form, 

making it, without doubt, 

one of the Handsom-= 

est, Cheapest, and 

— best Newspapers in 

the Union. 

The extraordinasy popularity of this Journal is attributed 
to the fact that it cantains a great variety of Reading Matter 
suitable for 
The Fire Side, The Counting Room, and the 

Work Shop. 

A few reasons can be given why every person in want of 
a first-class Journal, for the FAMILY CIRCLE, should sub- 
scribe for the Weekly Times: 

_Ist.—Although decidedly Union and Republican in poli- 
tics, yet it is subject to the dictations of no clique or party, 
and will criticise, without fear or favor, the actions of both 
political parties. 

_ 2d.—Its entire ADAPTNESS TO THE FAMILY CIRCLE, through 
its instructive and entertaining Stories, Sketches, Poetry, 
Lectures,—its Household, Agricultural, Juvenile, Religious, 
and Humorous Departments. 

_ 3d.—Its general intelligence, late news, and excellent orig- 
inaland selected matter, make it desirable in any reading 
community. 

4th.—Its careful study of the AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 
and its desire to promote the good of the Farmer by giving 
him the experience of others, together with such Informa- 
tion as will tend to his mentalimproyement and pecuniary 
advantage. 

5th.—The entire absence of anything immoral in its col- 
umns, or in the least calculated to exert an unwholesome 
influence in the community, offers inducements not to be 
found in many of the sensational wecklies now flooding the 
country. 

6th.—It has strong friends equally among the adherents of 
all gee parties, because it speaks plainly, honestly, and 
to the point, on all the leading questions of the day. 

ith.—It_ is a Journal that can be recommended as being 
suitable for the Merchant, Farmer,or Mechanic, tothe Home 
Circle, the Counting Room and the Work Shop. 

8th.—It contains an immense amount of choice reading, 
and has BUT VERY FEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

9th.—Its Review of the Crncrnnatr and other leading 
markets of the Union, besides its Monetary News, its late 
Telegraphic Intelligence, &c., &c. 

_ 10th.—And finally, for Completeness in allits Departments, 
¥ — has no superior in the United States as a Family 
Journal. 


A Present to Every Subscriber! 
The Union Hand Book and Family Diary 
for 1869. 


This New Feature, recently introduced, and which gave 
such universal satisfaction to our Sixty-five Thousand Sub- 
scribers last year, will be continued this. 

As complete and interesting as our patrons pronounced 
the Hand Book for 1868 to be, the one for 1869 will be greatly 
superior, In addition to its being BEAUTIFULLY ILLUs- 
TRATED, we propose to make several additions to it, which 
will render it still more complete and valuable. It will con- 
tain over One Hundred articles on different subjects; the 
Statistical Tables have been prepared with the greatest care, 
and the different departments will prove to be of great in- 
terest to the Farmer, the Merchant, and the Mechanic, 

CP Our fine Colored Engraving of “The Giant Trees of 
ae ” will be sent to those who prefer it to the Hand 

OOK, 


Over Ten Thousand Testimonials 
Have been given in favor of the Union Hand Book, a few of 
which only we have room for: wherever an opinion has been 
expressed as to its merits, it has been emphatic and decided, 
thatno premium equal to it in value has ever yet been issued: 

Joun MALONE, Dunkirk, O.—* Your Hand Book is liked 
by all, and is worth half the money the Times Costs itself.” 

A.M. Dawson, Caleutta, O0.—" I think I can send the club 
for the Weekly Times, as the Hand book appears to please 
the folks very much.” 

THEO. SKILLEN, Houston, O.—* The Hand Book came all 
right. It is everything youclaim for it, and will greatly 
assist me in getting subscribers.” 

GARNER Monrnrts, Utica, Ind.—“ Your Union Hand Book 
is the very thing the people want. All say, the book is alone 
worth the money.” 

Rt. R. ARNOLD, Lester, I1].—“ As for the Union Hand Book, 
IT can only say that it is a very valuable work. It contains 
good advice and instruction for all people.” 

J. M. Winx, Greenup C. ., Ky.—“ I will just state that 
Hand Book gives universal satisfaction. The-subseri 
are all well pleased.” ‘ 

W. J. Kerr, Titusville, Pa.—* It is truly named, (the Band 
Book) for there is scarcely a subject but on which it may be 
consulted with benefit.” 

Isaac N, SHaven, Dallas, Pa —*The Hand Book is a per- 
fect success. Nearly all who saw them at the office wanted 
to buy one.” 

J. H. Krxsman, Columine, Wis.—* All parties are very 
much pleased with the Union Hand Book, I would not be- 
gin to take the subscription price for my copy.” 

H.S. Burter, DeWitt, lowa—"The Union Hand Book is 
the very thing that every person wants. I could have sold 
the one you sent me for one dollar three or four times; but 
it is not for sale.” 

Single Subscriptions, - - $2.00 per year. 
TERMS:< ClubsofTen, - - - 50 each. 
An extra copy to the getter up of the Club. 


C. W. STARBUCK & CO., 
63 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


02" A specimen copy of the WEEKLY TrMEs will be sent 
to any one who may forward his or her address. 
Those desiring to get up Clubs will please send for 
Circulars aad Clup Lists, 





